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Carroll  Heads  Public  Schools 


Charles  Fisher  Carroll,  superinten- 
dent of  High  Point's  city  schools  since 
1037,  was  appointed  August  20  by  Gov- 
ernor W.  Kerr  Scott  to  fill  out  the  un- 
expired term  of  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin, 
who  died  July  10.  The  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  the  Hon.  Thad  Eure, 
Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  same  ddPy  Mr.  Carroll's  name 
was  authorized  to  be  placed  on  the  bal- 
lot by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  as  the  nominee  of 
the  party  for  the  State  Superintendent's 
office.  Dr.  Erwin's  name  would  have 
been  placed  on  the  ballot  had  he  lived, 
since  he  had  filed  and  there  had  been 
no  opposition. 

Born  March  31,  1000  in  Warsaw.  Dup- 
lin County,  Carroll  attended  Warsaw 
public  schools  including  two  years  of 
high  school.  He  then  transferred  to  the 
old  Trinity  Park  School.  Durham,  be- 
fore entering  Trinity  College  (now  Duke 
University)  where  he  graduated  with 
an  A.  B.  degree  in  1021.  He  returned 
to  Duke  in  the  summers  of  1923.  1924, 
1028,  and  1029  for  graduate  work  and 
for  the  M.  A.  degree  in  1930.  He  also 
attended  workshops  at  Peabody  and  at 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University. 
On  August  26,  1952,  High  Point  College 
conferred  upon  State  Superintendent 
Carroll  the  LL.D.  honorary  degree. 

Carroll's  experience  now  ranges  from 
teacher  to  State  Superintendent.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  an  educator  in  1921-22 
as  a  teacher  of  history  and  Latin  and 
coach  in  the  Vance  County  Farm  Life 
School.  Vance  County.  The  next  year  he 
became  principal  of  the  Buena  Vista 
High  School;  in  1923-24  the  Newport 
Consolidated  School  in  Carteret  County  ; 
in  1924-25  the  Long  Creek-Grady  High 
School  in  Pender  County,  and  then  back 
to  Newport  for  the  years  1925-1920. 

In  1929-30  Carroll  went  to  Bryson 
City,  Swain  County,  as  principal ;  and 
from  1032  to  1037  he  was  "supervising 
principal"  of  the  Bryson  City  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  as  well  as  the 
county  superintendent.  He  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  High  Point  city 
schools  in  1037. 


Charles  Fisher  Carroll 


Carroll  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Committee  on  High  School  Textbooks 
from  1936-37  to  1943-44.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Education  Commission 
appointed  by  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry. 
(Iteport  made  in  1948.)  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Associated  Public 
Schools  Systems,  a  national  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  184  systems  in  39 
states ;  and  he  holds  membership  in 
other  State,  regional  and  national  edu- 
cational organizations. 

Mrs.  Carroll  was  the  former  Nellie 
Jane  Wynne  of  Williamston.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carroll  have  one  son.  Charles,  Jr.. 
who  is  at  present  a  senior  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore. 

Carroll  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  his  fellow  workers  in  the  various 
phases  of  public  education.  The  public, 
too,  those  who  knew  him  personally, 
liked  his  qualifications  for  the  post  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Typical  of  newspaper  comment  is 


State's  Building  Fund 
Nearly  Exhausted 

Following  action  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  the  allotment  of  $796,- 
100.96  in  State  funds  for  school  building 
purposes  at  its  August  meeting  there 
remained  only  $3,220,152.83  not  allotted 
of  the  $50  million  set  up  in  1047  for  a 
State  School  Plant  Construction,  Im- 
provement and  Repair  Fund. 

Allotments  to  date  total  $46,770.- 
S47.17  from  this  State  Fund.  Building 
projects  approved  also  include  $22,003,- 
381.99  in  local  funds.  The  State  funds 
allotted  include  projects  utilizing  $26,- 
0S7.488.75  for  white  children,  $20,332,- 
709.89  for  Negroes,  and  $350,648.53  for 
Indians. 

Projects  approved  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  Board  were  for  the  fol- 
lowing units:  Beaufort  $25,000.00;  Cra- 
ven $60,839.64;  Durham  $140,000.00; 
Edgecombe  $5,029.27;  Greene  $106,- 
599.54;  Hyde  $252,862.05;  Henderson 
(city)  $62,317.29;  and  Wake  $210,- 
000.00.  These  units  have  put  up  $680,- 
459.80  from  local  funds  with  which  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  15  pro- 
jects approved. 


an  excerpt  from  an  editorial  from  the 
Siler  City  News,  which  reads : 

"We  have  known  Charlie  Carroll 
throughout  his  association  with  the 
High  Point  city  schools  and  rarely  have 
we  known  a  man  with  a  more  conse- 
crated approach  to  progressive  educa- 
tion." 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal  had  this 
to  say :  "Although  Mr.  Carroll  has  been 
connected  with  a  city  school  system  for 
the  past  15  years,  most  of  his  teaching 
and  administrative  career  has  been  with 
rural  schools.  His  experience  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State  has  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  education- 
al problems  of  each  section.  Of  special 
value  to  him  in  the  position  of  State 
Superintendent  would  be  his  intimate 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  rural 
county  systems,  since  much  of  the  work 
of  the  State  school  authorities  has  to  do 
with  the  rural  systems." 


v/ 


Bu^enUiietufle+it  Gansioll  BatfA, .  .  . 


I  have  accepted  in  all  humility  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  by  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Clyde  A.  Erwin.  At  the  same  time  I  have  accepted  the  nomination 
by  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  following  endorsement  by  Gover- 
nor Nominate  William  B.  Umstead,  for  this  office  for  the  short  term  extending 
from  November  4,  1952,  to  January  8,  1953,  and  for  the  regular  term  terminating 
in  January,  1957.  i  fully  realize  that  I  face  a  great  task  in  accepting  not  only  the 
leadership  of  the  educational  forces  but  also  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  State 
who  are  dedicated  to  a  better  educational  opportunity  for  all  our  boys  and  girls. 

We  made  tremendous  progress  in  public  education  under  the  leadership  of 
my  predecessor.  He  realized,  and  I  know  that  you  realize,  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  public  education  before  a  satisfactory  approach 
to  equal  opportunity  for  each  individual  boy  and  girl  has  been  reached.  We  who 
are  working  in  this  field,  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  this  task;  we  recognize  our 
responsibilities  in  our  efforts  to  reach  the  goals  ahead. 

As  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  simply  want  to  say  at  this  time  that 
I  have  accepted  this  new  place  in  the  scheme  of  school  organization  to  work  with 
you  in  the  improvement  of  public  education  and  in  making  this  a  better  State  in 
which  to  live.  I  hope  that  we  may  look  together  at  public  education  as  a  whole, 
a  State  undertaking,  as  we  also  view  our  own  community  at  close  range. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  whenever  and  wherever  I  can  help.  May  we 
remember  that  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  belong  to  all  the  people  and 
that  they  are  and  will  be  maximally  effective  to  the  degree  that  all  of  us  exercise 
ourselves  in  their  behalf. 
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Volume  XVII 

Volume  XVII  of  this  publication  begins  with  this 
number.  Many  of  you  will  recall  that  the  BULLETIN 
began  in  October,  1936,  as  a  modest  mimeograph  ef- 
fort. We  were  assigned  the  task  of  getting  out  this 
publication  by  the  late  Superintendent  Erwin.  He  felt 
the  need  of  a  medium  by  which  those  engaged  in 
school  work  could  be  informed  about  happenings  in 
education.  It  was  his  idea  that  such  a  medium  would 
"serve  to  strengthen  your  relationships  with  this  office 
to  the  end  that  mutual  benefits  may  be  received  and 
the  cause  which  we  represent  may  be  advanced."  We 
believe  that  the  BULLETIN  has  served  this  purpose,  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  been  associated  with  former  Super- 
intendent Erwin  in  this  respect. 

Our  new  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  indicated  that  he  wishes  this  publication  to  continue. 
He,  too,  feels  that  it  serves  a  very  definite  purpose  in 
disseminating  information  concerning  the  public  schools 
to  those  who  work  therein.  We  shall,  therefore,  strive 
to  make  this  BULLETIN  even  better  than  it  has  been  and 
we  solicit  your  contributions  to  that  end. 


Our  State  Superintendents 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  outstanding  leaders  to  head  its  public  school 
system  during  this  century. 

First,  there  was  James  Yadkin  Joyner,  appointed 
by  Governor  Aycock,  who  is  still  living  in  LaGrange. 
He  served  from  February  19,  1902,  to  December  31, 
1918.  Then  there  was  the  late  Eugene  Clyde  Brooks, 
who  served  from  January  1,  1919  until  June  10,  1923. 
He  was  followed  by  the  late  Arch  Turner  Allen,  who 
headed  the  State's  public  school  system  from  June  1  1, 
1923  until  his  death  on  October  20,  1934.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  Clyde  Atkinson  Erwin,  appointed 
by  Governor  Ehringhaus  on  October  24,  1934,  whose 
death  occurred  July  19,  1952.  All  four  of  these  men 
were  outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion. During  their  respective  tenure  of  office  the  public 
schools  made  progress.  The  ground  work,  so  to  speak, 
done  under  the  leadership  of  the  former  in  office  served 
as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  successor  led  the 
forces  that  builded  a  better  educational  opportunity 
for  North  Carolina's  children. 

Now,  we  have  another  educational  leader  in  Charles 
Fisher  Carroll.  He  has  already  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  shown  by  his  record  of  public  school  experience. 
He  is  ideally  fitted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
worthy  predecessors  and  he  will  continue  where  they 
left  off  by  working  with  all  those  now  engaged  in  pub- 
lic school  work  and  with  the  leaders  and  other  citizens 
of  the  State  in  raising  the  level  of  public  education  to 
even  greater  heights. 

SEPTEMBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 

^} 


Clyde  A.  Erwin 


Clyde  Erwin's  sudden  death  on  July  19  shocked  his 
friends  all  over  the  State  and  Nation.  His  passing  espe- 
cially saddened  those  who  had  worked  with  him  on  the 
State  level  for  so  many  years.  He  was  our  leader  and 
it  was  to  him  to  whom  we  looked  for  guidance  and  in- 
spiration in  our  work  with  him  in  helping  build  a  better 
State  through  the  power  of  public  education.  Dr.  Erwin 
believed  in  this  great  democratic  force;  the  progress  in 
public  education  during  the  past  18  years  was  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  courageous  leadership  that 
he  manifested.  Truly,  as  was  said  of  him  by  Governor 
J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  State 
Superintendent's  post,  Clyde  Atkinson  Erwin  was  an 
"evangel  of  education." 


One  Reason 

The  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  centers  in  the 
elementary  schools  for  white  children.  We  simply  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  teachers  for 
these  elementary  school  positions,  and  this  situation 
has  obtained  for  several  years. 

Why  a  young  person  will  choose  to  teach  in  high 
school  rather  than  in  the  elementary  school  is  due  to  a 
number  of  reasons.  (Salaries  are  identical.)  One  reason 
this  is  so,  we  believe,  is  because  of  the  training  re- 
quired for  a  State  certificate  as  this  training  relates  to 
the  requirements  for  college  graduation. 

The  training  required  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools  includes  a  number  of  "specifics"  to  build  up  a 
general  education  for  teaching  all  elemenlary  grade 
subjects.  The  training  required  of  a  prospective  high 
school  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  includes  a  major,  or 
combination  of  major  and  minor,  for  teaching  a  par- 
ticular subject  in  high  school. 

What  do  colleges  require  for  graduation?  A  spe- 
cialization in  a  major  subject  and  a  general  degree 
requirement  which  encourages  preparation  for  high 
school  teaching. 

This  just  fits  the  student  preparing  to  teach  in  high 
school.  The  pattern  is  identical.  But  what  about  a 
young  girl  who  may  wish  to  teach  in  the  grades.  She 
cannot  take  the  various  subjects  required  for  teaching 
in  the  elementary  school  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
requirements  for  college  graduation.  Therefore,  she 
follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  those  institutions 
that  follow  this  policy. 

This  is  one  reason,  then,  why  there  is  a  shortage  of 
elementary  teachers  and  a  surplus  of  persons  trained 
for  high  school  teachers.  And  for  the  reason  that  these 
latter  must  be  employed  in  the  elementary  schools  at 
a  reduction  in  salary  much  criticism  is  engendered. 


Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 

Died  Suddenly  July  19,  1952 


Edpress  Presents 
News  in  Brief 


State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  in  Ral- 
eigh on  July  19.  Dr.  Erwin  was  strick- 
en about  noon  while  returning  from  his 
"Wake  County  farm.  He  was  rushed  to 
a  local  hospital,  but  died  about  1  :20 
p.m.  before  reaching  there. 

Dr.  Erwin  had  served  as  head  of  the 
State's  public  school  system  for  almost 
18  years.  He  was  first  appointed  to  the 
l>ost  by  former  Governor  J.  C.  B. 
Ehringhaus  on  October  24,  1934  to  till 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
A.  T.  Allen.  Following  this  appointment, 
Dr.  Erwin  was  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  post  four  times.  He  had  been 
chosen  without  opposition  as  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  another  four-year 
term  in  the  May  primary. 

Dr.  Erwin  was  born  February  8. 
1897.  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  attended 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing 1915-16  and  subsequent  summer  ses- 
sions. Catawba  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree,  Pd.IX.  in 
May,  1935,  and  State  College  honored 
him  with  the  Ed.D.,  in  June,  1950.  He 
was  superintendent  of  Rutherford 
County  schools  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the   State   superintendence. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Erwin 
was  dean  of  the  Council  of  State,  the 
group  of  top  elective  State  officials  who 
advise  the  Governor.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  East 
Carolina  College.  Greenville,  and  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
the  State  University,  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham.  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College.  Greensboro,  and  the 
Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College. 

During  his  lifetime  as  an  educator. 
Dr.  Erwin  held  official  associations  in 
numerous  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association  (its  president  in  1932- 
33),  National  Committee  on  Education. 
Executive  Committee  and  Chairman 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  in 
1945-46.  Year-book  Committee.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors in  1945-46 :  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  in  1948  and  President  in  1949. 

Other  organizations  of  which  Super- 
intendent Erwin  was  affiliated  included 
the  following:  Chairman  North  Caro- 
lina Resource-Use  Commission.  1943- 
1952;   member   Committee   on    Scouting 


Clyde  A.  Erwin 

in  the  Schools :  member  National  Com- 
mittee on  School  Savings  ;  member  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Buildings  and 
Equipment  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education ;  member  National  Policy  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, 1950-52 ;  member  Committee  on 
National  Teachers  Examination  of 
American  Council  on  Education  ;  mem- 
ber Committee  on  School  Relationships, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  ;  member  North 
Carolina  chapter  of  Horace  Mann 
League  ;  member  National  Commission 
on  Safety  Education  ;  member  of  Edi- 
torial Advisory  Board  of  Education  Di- 
gest, 1950-53 ;  member  Board  of  Advis- 
ory Editors,  School  Executive;  member 
National  Home  Economics  Advisory 
Committee ;  and  the  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  in  1949-51. 

He  was  also  Educational  Consultant 
for  the  TV  A  in  1950,  Consultant  for 
National  Safety  Council.  The  Educa- 
tional Policies  Committee  of  The  NEA. 
the  Rural  Editorial  Service  for  State 
Education  Associations,  the  National 
Conference  on  Rural  Education,  Edu- 
cator's Washington  Dispatch,  and  the 
Regional  Schools  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernor's Conference. 

He  served  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Regional  Council  for  Education.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Conference  on 
School    Bus    Transportation     in     1948, 


Doubled:  Next  September  college  stu- 
dents will  be  paying  tuition  fees  twice 
the  amount  charged  in  1945. 

Divisive  or  unifying — both  bad:  Wil- 
liam Heard  Kilpatrick,  prominent  edu- 
cator, is  opposed  to  prayer  in  schools, 
as  recently  suggested  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents.  He  thinks 
prayer  in  school  will  divide  our  people 
in  warring  religious  factions.  Or,  he 
says,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  uniting 
religious  groups  on  the  single  doctrine 
of  demanding  public  money  for  their 
orivate  schools.  This  is  what  happened 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1922.  Dr.  Kil- 
patrick says. 

"One  nason  in  a  fesible."  Have  you 
asked  any  of  your  classes  recently  to 
write  out  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag.  Cf.ie 
educator  reports:  Instead  of  "I  pledge 
allegiance"  we  rind  the  children  writ- 
ing: "I  pejur  legons",  "I  plaig  alegins", 
"I  pledge  a  legion",  "I  pledge  the  Legen 
to  the  flag".  Instead  of  "to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands"  we  find :  "to  the 
Republicans",  "to  public  for  witches 
stand",  "to  the  republic  for  Rich  can 
stands".  Instead  of  "one  nation  indivi- 
sible" we  find  "one  country  invisable", 
"one  country  inavisible",  "one  nason  in 
a  fesible".  Instead  of  "liberty  and  jus- 
tice" they  write:  "with  liberty  and 
jesters",  "off  liberty  just  for  all",  "with 
liberty  and  jests  straws". 

Thought  control  wrapped  in  U.  S. 
flag:  The  American  Legion  (West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.)  wants  to  "investi- 
gate" Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  its 
"communism",  but  local  Bronxville  citi- 
zens are  upholding  the  college  and  are 
upbraiding  the  Legion.  Rev.  Harold  .F. 
Hohly,  a  prominent  churchman  of  that 
area,  wrote  the  Legion  commander : 

"Thought  control  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag  is  just  as  repugnant  and 
dangerous  as  thought  control  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  American  Legion 
has  the  extra-legal  right  to  question 
and  demand  answers  from  anyone  as  to 
their  religious,  political  or  social  be- 
liefs. If  you  or  any  citizens  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  person  is  engaged  in 
subversive  activities,  let  them  call  the 
F.  B.  I." 


Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 
Thirteenth  International  Conference  on 
Public  Education  in  Geneva  in  1950. 
and  State  Chairman  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  1950. 
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High  Tribute  Paid  To  Late  Dr.  Erwin 


High  tribute  and  respect  was  paid  by 
individuals,  the  press  and  other  agen- 
cies to  the  memory  of  the  late  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Clyde  A.  Erwin.  who  died  on  July  10. 

Printed  elsewhere  is  a  Statement  of 
Appreciation  and  Respect  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
August  7  meeting. 

Tribute  by  State  officials  included  the 
following : 

Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Norton,  State  health  offi- 
cer, said :  "Dr.  Erwin  not  only  was  a 
great  educator  but  a  true  Christian 
statesman  whose  death  has  inflicted  a 
loss  upon  every  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. His  contributions  to  public  health 
were  many  and  effective." 

State  Treasurer  Brandon  Hodges 
said:  "His  passing  is  a  tremendous  loss 
to  education  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation." 

The  Council  of  State  adopted  a  reso- 
lution of  tribute  to  Dr.  Erwin  signed  by 
Governor  Scott.  Secretary  of  State 
Thad  A.  Eure,  Auditor  Henry  Bridges. 
Treasurer  Brandon  Hodges.  Agriculture 
Commissioner  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Labor 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford.  and 
Insurance  Commissioner  "Waldo  Cheek, 
and  approved  by  Attorney  General 
Harry  McMullan. 

"In  his  position  as  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction."  the  resolu- 
tion read,  "he  has  performed  a  service 
for  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  nation,  which 
was  of  most  outstanding  character  and 
which  will  forever  redound  to  his  credit 
an/1  to  the  credit  of  the  State." 

"On  Saturday.  July  10,  1052."  the 
resolution  notes,  "Clyde  A.  Erwin  .... 
after  having  returned  from  Chicago.  111., 
where  he  had  rendered  extensive  service 
in  drafting  of  the  platform  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention, was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
taken  from  us  by  a  heart  attack,  which 
greatly  shocked  the  i>eople  throughout 
the  State  as  well  as  his  close  associates 
in  the  State  government.  .  ." 

"In  the  death  of  Clyde  A.  Erwin  .  .  .  , 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  lost  a 
great  public  servant  and  the  cause  of 
education  a  staunch  supporter  and  ad- 
vocator and  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  State  .  .  .  have  lost  a  close  personal 
friend." 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
State's  daily  papers,  John  E.  Ivey,  Jr., 
Director  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  of  which  Dr.  Erwin  was  vice 
chairman,  wrote: 

"The  people  of  North  Carolina,  I  am 
sure,  sense  the  loss  of  a  great  citizen 
and  a  great  public  servant  in  the  pass- 


ing of  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  growth  and  strength  of 
the  State's  education  program  was 
known  and  felt  in  every  county   .  .  ." 

"Dr.  Erwin  gave  the  nation  and  the 
South  imaginative  and  wise  leadership 
as  an  education  statesman  .  .  .  His  in- 
fluence flowed  into  educational  progress. 
.  .  .  His  ideas  and  energy  were  expand- 
ed generously  in  helping  build  the  re- 
gional program  service  to  the  South." 

The  daily  press  of  the  State  paid  high 
tribute  to  Dr.  Erwin  in  many  fine  edi- 
torials. Typical  of  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Asheville  Citizen-Times:  "He  was  a 
progressive  leader  in  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education,  a  liberal  without  capital 
letters  or  any  sort  of  posturing.  His  un- 
timely death  is  a  heavy  loss  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation." 

Shelby  Star :  "He  was  a  man  about 


whom  it  could  be  said  he  was  born  to 
serve.  He  did  serve  ably  and  well." 

Winston-Salem  Journal:  "Dr.  Erwin 
was  not  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
but  no  native  of  the  State  could  have 
given  the  welfare  of  its  school  children 
more  enlightened  or  devoted  service." 

Charlotte  News  :  "Dr.  Erwin  was  as 
much  a  diplomat  as  he  was  an  educator 
.  .  .  The  biennial  battles  with  the  Ad- 
visory Budget  Commission  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  waged  calmly,  but 
persistently.  And  through  the  years,  Dr. 
Erwin  led  a  crusade  to  educate  the 
adults  of  North  Carolina  to  the  needs 
for  a  better  education  system  for  their 
children." 

The  above  quotations  are  only  ex- 
cerpts. There  were  many  other  fine  edi- 
torials from  other  State  newspapers 
and  expressions  of  esteem,  respect,  and 
appreciation  for  the  man  and  for  the 
services  which  Dr.  Erwin  rendered  to 
the  children  of  the  State  and  to  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens. 


Statement  of  Appreciation  and  Respect 

"When  Clyde  Atkinson  Erwin  assumed  the  duties  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  1934,  the  outlook  for  the  public  schools 
in  North  Carolina  was  exceedingly  bleak.  The  nation  was  just  beginning 
to  grope  its  way  out  of  the  trough  of  the  Great  Depression.  The  State's 
animal  appropriation  for  the  public  schools  was  a  scant  $16,000,000. 
The  compensation  of  teachers  had  been  slashed  until  the  average  annual 
salary  was  only  $500. 

"The  eighteen  years  which  Clyde  Erwin  served  as  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  brought  great  progress  to  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  In  that  period  the  State's  annual  appropriation  for  the  public 
schools  was  increased  sixfold  while  the  average  annual  teacher's  salary 
was  increased  fivefold.  During  his  administration,  the  State  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  ninth  month,  instituted  the  twelfth  grade,  pro- 
vided free  textbooks  for  the  elementary  schools,  established  a  retirement 
program  for  teachers  and  other  State  employees,  authorized  a  compre- 
hensive school  health  program,  and  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  State 
school  building  aid.  Few  American  states  crowded  so  much  educational 
advancement   into  such  a  brief  space  of  time. 

"The  major  share  of  the  credit  for  this  progress  belongs  to  Clyde 
Erwin.  An  unusually  gifted  speaker,  he  addressed  literally  thousands  of 
audiences  in  North  Carolina,  appealing  with  powerful  eloquence  for  en- 
larged support  of  the  schools.  A  statesman  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
realities,  be  never  advocated  advances  which  the  State  with  its  limited 
wealth  C(  uld  not  finance.  His  own  influence  was  multiplied  by  the  con- 
fidence of  the  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  which  he  always 
commanded  and  which  he  never  abused. 

"Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  was  a  truly  great  public  servant  who  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  the  State  which  he  served  with  such  signal  ability, 
fidelity  and  effectiveness.  But  in  no  official  circle  will  he  be  missed  more 
sincerely  than  in  the  State  Board  of  Education.  His  fellow  members 
respected  him  for  his  unusual  professional  attainments  and  found  it 
easy  to  accept  his  recommendations.  When  the  situation  called  for 
courageous  action,  he  was  not  lacking  in  fearlessness  but  he  was  never 
arbitrary  or  dictatorial.  With  his  sage  advice,  his  wealth  of  professional 
knowledge,  his  infectious  enthusiasm  and  his  deep  and  affectionate  under- 
standing of  the  State,  he  contributed  to  wise  decision  and  action.  To  his 
fellow  members,  he  was  always  the  courteous,  considerate  Christian 
gentleman,  deeply  interested  in  everything  that  concerned  them. 

"North  Carolina  lost  a  great  citizen  and  a  great  public  servant  when 
Clyde  Erwin  fell  asleep.  In  his  leavetaking,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
lost  an  able  and  much  beloved  member." 


SEPTEMBER,   NINETEEN    HUNDRED   FIFTY-TWO 


Much  Progress  Made  During 

Clyde  Erwin  Administration 


Highlights  are  Shown 

Remarkable  progress  was  made  in 
public  education  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  late  Su- 
perintendent Clyde  A.  Erwin,  accord- 
ing to  a  review  of  the  nearly  18  years 
during  which  he  headed  the  State's  pub- 
lic school  system.  Superintendent  Erwin 
died  from  a  heart  attack  on  July  19. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  evidences  of 
progress  includes  the  following  steps 
that  were  taken  during  his  administra- 
tion which  began  October  24,  1934 : 

1.  For  the  support  of  the  schools  an 
appropriation  of  $16,000,000  was  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1933.  This 
sum  plus  $3,254,098  from  other  sources 
was  the  total  amount  expended  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  schools  during 
1934-35.  Since  that  year  subsequent  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly  have 
further  increased  the  appropriation  for 
the  State-supported  school  term.  The 
appropriations  for  the  two  years  of  the 
current  biennium  are  $103,000,000  and 
$107,000,000,  respectively,  including  all 
objects  of  expenditure. 

2.  A  rental  system  of  textbooks  was 
inaugurated  in  1935-36.  Basal  books  for 
use  in  grades  1-7  were  made  free  in 
1937-38.  This  provision  was  extended  to 
grade  8  in  1945-46.  The  rental  plan  was 
continued  for  grades  9-12. 

3.  A  State  retirement  system  was  in- 
augurated in  1941.  This  system,  one  of 
the  best  State  systems  of  the  nation, 
covers  all  State  employees,  including 
public  school  personnel. 

4.  Provision  was  made  also  in  1941 
for  the  change-over  from  an  eleven 
grade  system  to  twelve  grades  which 
began  in  1942-43.  This  program  is  now 
in  full  operation. 

5.  In  1943-44  State  support  was  ex- 
tended to  a  nine  months  school  term. 

6.  The  1945  General  Assembly  raised 
the  upper  limit  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance age  from  14  years  to  16  years. 

7.  In  1942  the  people  voted  favorably 
upon  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  provided  for  one  State  adminis- 
trative agency,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  replace  the  ex-offlcio  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  the  State 
Textbook  Commission,  the  State  School 
Commission,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Commercial  Education. 

8.  With  the  biennial  increase  in  funds 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  white  and 
Negro  have  been  equalized,  and  greatly 


increased.  The  average  teacher's  salary 
has  increased  from  $561.29  in  1934-35 
to  approximately  $2  832  this  year.  Rec- 
ognition has  also  been  given  by  the 
State  salary  schedule  to  one  year  of 
training  beyond  college  graduation. 

9.  A  school  lunch  program  was  in- 
augurated in  1943-44  with  the  partici- 
pation of  549  schools.  This  program 
now  includes  approximately  1,500 
schools. 

10.  The  1947  General  Assembly  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  Division  of 
Special  Education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Since  the  beginning  of  services  in 
this  field  in  1948,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  this  program  has  grown  to  the 
extent  of  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  more  than  6,000  pupils.  This 
program  is  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  educable  children  who  have 
some  mental  or  physical  handicap. 

11.  The  $50,000,000  School  Plant  Con- 
struction, Improvement,  and  Repair 
Fund,  provided  by  the  1949  General  As- 
sembly, is  making  possible  the  erection 
and  improvement  of  many  additional 
buildings,  classrooms,  and  other  facili- 
ties needed  to  house  the  increasing 
school  enrollment  and  expanding  school 
program.  This  grant  of  State  funds  for 
capital  outlay  purposes  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  venture  in  State  sup- 
port in  public  education.  The  results 
have  been  highly  gratifying.  The  State 
appropriation  stimulated  local  units  to 
extend  their  building  programs  through 
local  bond  issues  amounting  to  more 
than  $80,000,000  which  means  that  the 
present  building  program  will  approxi- 
mate $130,000,000  or  more.  In  addition 
between  two  and  three  million  dollars 
in  Federal  allotments  have  been  made 
available  for  construction  of  school 
building  facilities  at  Federal  installa- 
tions in  the  State.  Consolidation  of 
small  schools  has  moved  forward.  Edu- 
cational surveys  in  local  units  have 
quickened  public  interests  in  better  edu- 
cational opportunities.  New  and  modern 
structures,  conducive  to  better  teaching, 
are  being  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  best  thinking  in  school  design  and 
architecture.  There  is  now  under  way 
or  completed  either  as  additions  or  new 
buildings,  1,448  projects,  more  than  900 
of  which  involve  the  use  of  State  funds. 
These  projects  will  provide  more  than 
8,000  classrooms,  200  auditoriums,  175 
gymnasiums,  350  lunchrooms,  and  1.500 
other  facilities  which  will  add  to  our 
educational  efficiency. 


Alamance  Honors  Those 
With  25  Years  Service 

Marvin  E.  Tount,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Alamance  County,  and  teach- 
ers and  other  persons  who  had  served 
for  25  years  or  more  in  the  Alamance 
school  system  were  honored  at  special 
exercises  last  May. 

The  program  honoring  those  of  the 
white  race  was  held  on  May  24  at  the 
Graham  High  School.  The  late  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  delivered  the  principal 
address  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  pro- 
gress made  in  Alamance  public  schools 
within  the  past  25  years  and  credited 
the  present  county  superintendent  and 
his  fellow  workers  who  had  served  with 
him  for  the  major  portion  of  this  im- 
provement. 

A  program  honoring  the  Negro  lead- 
ers of  education  who  had  given  25  years 
of  service  to  the  schools  of  Alamance 
County  was  held  on  May  26  at  the  Gra- 
ham High  School  for  Negroes.  Super- 
intendent Yount  made  the  address  of 
appreciation  at  these  exercises. 

At  each  program  service  awards  were 
presented  to  those  having  completed  25 
years  of  service  by  H.  A.  Scott,  chair- 
man of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
A  booklet  depicting  the  progress  made 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  from 
1927  to  1952  was  distributed  to  those 
present  and  to  the  patrons  of  the 
schools. 


12.  Under  an  amendment  to  the  school 
law  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  was  given 
authority  to  allot  supervisors  of  instruc- 
tion and  special  teachers.  This  provision 
permitted  the  employment  of  350  super- 
visors of  instruction  in  the  172  adminis- 
trative units.  Another  Act  provided  for 
the  employment  of  a  Supervisor  of  Mu- 
sic Education  at  the  State  level. 

13.  An  appropriation  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  $550,000  annual- 
ly was  begun  in  1949  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  Statewide  school  health 
program.  Reports  indicate  that  thous- 
ands of  chronic  remedial  defects  of  chil- 
dren have  been  found  and  corrected. 

14.  Under  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1949  the  State  Board  of 
Education  established  a  self-insurance 
plan  for  school  buildings  and  properties, 
with  participation  optional.  Coverage 
includes  losses  from  fire,  lightning, 
windstorm,  hail  and  explosion.  At  pres- 
ent 91  of  the  172  local  units  have  placed 
all  or  a  part  of  their  school  building 
insurance  with  the  State's  "Public 
School    Insurance    Fund." 
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TB  Association  Announces 
School  Press  Project  Rules 

The  1952  School  Press  Project  will 
again  be  co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  its  affiliates, 
and  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press. 

This  will  make  the  sixteenth  consecu- 
tive year  in  which  students'  publications 
throughout  the  State  and  nation  have 
been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Project 
by  presenting  staff-prepared  material 
on  tuberculosis  in  their  November  or 
December  issues. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Project 
is  to  arouse  interest  of  school  boys  and 
girls  in  tuberculosis  so  that  they  will 
find  out  what  the  community  is  doing 
to  solve  its  tuberculosis  problems,  and 
at  the  same  time,  promote  interest  in 
sound  health  education  and  good  jour- 
nalism. Student  papers  participating  in 
the  Project  this  year  will  carry  staff- 
prepared  news  stories,  feature  stories, 
editorials,  or  cartoons,  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  OUR  TOWN'S  NEEDS 
IN  THE  WAR  ON  TB,  and  WHAT 
DOES  TUBERCULOSIS  MEAN  TO 
ME? 

Entries  on  other  subjects  cannot  be 
considered.  While  tbe  cartoons  and  edi- 
torials need  not  bear  the  exact  title  of 
the  subjects  above,  they  must  be  a  de- 
velopment of  one  of  these  themes. 

Student  publications  of  elementary, 
junior  or  senior  high  schools,  public  or 
private,  whether  or  not  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press, 
may  participate  in  the  Project. 

Papers  submitted  by  the  various 
schools  will  be  reviewed  locally  and  the 
outstanding  entries  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  State  association.  The  State  as- 
sociation will,  in  turn,  review  the  en- 
tries, and  send  the  nine  most  outstand- 
ing ones  to  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  for  final  evaluation.  Evalu- 
ation will  be  based  on  evidence  of  the 
understanding  of  the  theme,  factual  ac- 
curacy, clearness,  originality,  and  jour- 
nalistic style. 

Each  school  submitting  entries  ap- 
proved by  the  national  committee  will 
be  awarded  a  certificate  of  honor  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press. 

In  1951,  seven  of  the  nine  entries  sub- 
mitted to  NTA  from  North  Carolina  re- 
ceived certificates  of  honor.  Those 
schools  submitting  the  winning  entries 
were :  John  W.  Hanes  High  School,  Min- 
eral Springs  High  School,  James  A. 
Gray  High  School,  all  of  Winston-Sal- 
em ;  P.  W.  Moore  High  School,  Eliza- 
beth City;  Capital  Highway  High 
School,  Hamlet;  Rockingham  High 
School,  Rockingham  ;  and  East  Durham 
High  School,  Durham. 


High  Point  College  Confers  Degree  on  Carroll 

High    Point   College,    at   its   summer  Raleigh.    He    was   also    named   as    the 

commencement  program  held  August  26,  Democratic   Party's   nominee   for   that 

conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  post  by  the  party's  executive  committee 

of   Laws    (LL.D. ;    on    Charles    Fisher  and  will  be  presented  to  the  voters  of 

Carroll,  newly  appointed  State  Superin-  the    State    at    the    November    election, 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Election  will  assure  him  a  four  year 

Dr.  Carroll  was  formerly  superinten-  term  upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  in 

dent  of  schools  of  the  High  Point  city  January  as  the  State's  fourteenth  per- 

administrative  unit.  He  was  appointed  son  to  head  the  public  schools. 

August  20  by  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  Terms  served  and  names  of  former 

to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  school  heads  of  North  Carolina  are  as 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  who  died  July  19  in  follows : 

Name  Term  of  Office 

1.  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  *  January  1.  1853  to  October  19,  1865 

2.  Samuel  Stanford  Ashley July  4.  1868  to  September  30, 1871 

3.  Alexander  Mclver  October  1,  1871  to  November  17,  1874 

4.  Stephen  D.  Pool  ..      November  18,  1874  to  June  30, 1876 

5.  John  Pool   July  1, 1876  to  December  31. 1876 

6.  John  Catre  Scarborough  January  1,  1877  to  December  31,  1884 

7.  Sidney  Michael  Finger January  1, 1885  to  December  31,  1892 

8.  John  Catre  Scarborough  ..._ __..  January  1. 1893  to  January  12, 1897 

9.  Charles  Harden  Mebane  January  13, 1897  to  December  31, 1900 

10.  Thomas  Fentress  Toon  January  1,  1901,  to  February  18,  1902 

11.  James  Yadkin  Joyner February  19, 1902  to  December  31. 1918 

12.  Eugene  Clyde  Brooks  January  1, 1919  to  June  10,  1923 

13.  Arch  Turner  Allen .' June  11, 1923  to  October  20.  1934 

14.  Clyde  Atkinson  Erwin  __ October  24,  1934  to  July  19, 1952 

♦This  first  office,  established  by  legis-  ished  March  10,  1866.  The  Constitution 
lative  act,  was  called  Superintendent  of  of  1868  set  up  office  of  Superintendent 
Common  Schools.  This  office  was  abol-         of  Public  Instruction. 


Hickory  Votes 
Additional  15c 


An  additional  15  cents  special  school 
levy  was  voted  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Hickory  city  administrative  unit  on 
April  9,  it  is  learned  from  Superinten- 
dent W.  S.  Hamilton. 

This  15  cent  levy  plus  the  12  cents 
voted  in  1939,  a  total  of  27  cents  will  en- 
able the  unit  to  finance  an  outstanding 
school  system  for  our  children.  Super- 
intendent Hamilton  stated.  The  funds 
realized  from  the  additional  15  cents 
levy  will  be  expended  for  such  purposes 
as  the  employment  of  extra  teachers  to 
reduce  the  classroom  enrollment,  the 
employment  of  special  teachers  for 
handicapped  children,  vocational  edu- 
cation, library  service,  music,  art,  and 
physical  education.  A  part  will  also  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  necessary 
school  equipment,  classroom  supplies 
and  teaching  aids  necessary  to  place  all 
schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
Southern  Association,  and  the  payment 
of  local  salary  supplements. 

"We  feel  that  the  Hickory  City 
Schools  possess  a  particularly  bright 
future,"  Supt.  Hamilton  stated. 


School  Art  Reflects 
Modern  World 

Politics,  atomic  bombs,  and  other 
current  topics  are  strongly  reflected  in 
the  art  of  present  day  school  children, 
according  to  entries  in  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhi- 
bition which  was  recently  shown  at 
Woman's  College,  Greensboro. 

Democratic  donkeys  and  Republican 
elephants  in  infinite  variety  and  colora- 
tion were  conspicuous  among  the  sever- 
al thousand  entries.  These  political 
party  symbols  were  represented  in 
paper  mache  and  clay  as  well  as  in 
paintings.  Exploding  atomic  bombs 
served  as  an  incentive  for  several  young 
artists. 

"Boys  and  girls  today  keenly  reflect 
the  world  in  which  they  live."  Prof. 
Helen  Wann  Annen,  chairman  of  the 
At  Education  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  ex- 
hibit judges,  declared.  "Serene  land- 
scapes and  passive  subjects  are  seen 
less  in  children's  art.  Today  they  want 
action,  vitality,  and  bold  colors.  They 
copy  less  and  are  more  creative." 
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George  W.  Coggin 

Suggestions  Made 
Re  College  Days 

Because  the  colleges  of  the  State  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  cooperate  with  the 
high  schools  in  their  "College  Day" 
programs,  a  committee,  appointed  by 
the  late  State  Superintendent  Erwin, 
has  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  That  schools  planning  College  Days 
consider,  whenever  possible,  inviting 
surrounding  or  nearby  schools  to  par- 
ticipate. For  example,  one  school  might 
sponsor  a  College  Day  for  all  the 
schools  in  the  county,  provided  of 
course  the  number  of  seniors  involved 
is  not  too  large. 

2.  That  a  group  of  county  or  city 
units  schedule  College  Days  on  consecu- 
tive days  in  order  that  college  repre- 
sentatives might  follow  a  circuit  and 
thus  save  time  and  expense. 

3.  That  College  Days  be  scheduled 
well  in  advance  with  the  colleges,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  colleges  to  work  out 
schedules  which  would  involve  less 
travel  and  expense. 

4.  That  schools  planning  College  Days 
notify  the  Department  of  Guidance 
Services  so  that  this  information  may 
be  passed  on  to  other  schools  which  may 
be  interested  in  participating. 

The  committee  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment :  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Su- 
pervisor of  Guidance  Services,  A.  B. 
Combs,  Assistant  Director  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  and  J.  E.  Miller, 
Assistant   State   Superintendent. 


Coggin  Retires 
Thornburg  Succeeds  Him 

The  retirement  of  George  W.  Coggin, 
State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education,  was  announced  on  July 
14  by  the  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  Mr.  Coggin's 
honor  given  by  his  co-workers. 

Announcement  was  also  made  by 
Supt.  Erwin  that  M.  D.  Thornburg,  As- 
sistant to  Mr.  Coggin.  would  become 
State  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Cogsin  came  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  1919, 
when  he  was  given  the  task  of  setting 
up  a  program  of  trade  and  industrial 
education  following  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  providing  for  a  Fed- 
eral Program  of  Vocational  Education 
in  the  various  states. 

A  native  of  Stanly  County,  Mr.  Cog- 
gin was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  Wake  Forest  College  from  which 
institution  he  received  his  A.  B.  degree 
in  1904.  He  took  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  Columbia 
University.  Following  his  graduation 
from  college,  he  became  principal  of 
the  Albemarle  graded  schools.  He  also 
had  experience  as  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Blacksville,  North  Agusta, 
and  Easley,  South  Carolina.  He  held 
the  chair  of  industrial  education  of 
Clemson  College  for  the  year  1918-19. 

Mr.  Thornburg.  native  of  Tennessee, 
received  his  B.  S.  degree  from  East 
Tennessee  State  College,  Johnson  City. 
He  was  awarded  the  Master's  degree  in 
Industrial  Education  by  North  Carolina 
State  College.  He  had  several  years  of 
practical  experience  within  private  in- 
dustry before  going  into  public  school 
work.  He  served  22  years  as  a  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  industrial  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  was  local  di- 
rector of  trade  and  industrial  education 
in  the  Durham  city  schools  from  1936 
to  1942.  In  1944  he  came  with  the  State 
Department  as  assistant  State  super- 
visor of  trade  and  industrial  education. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 
Anniversary 

October  27th  is  the  ninety- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  25th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Teachers  desiring  to  celebrate 
this  event  may  secure  materials 
and  suggestions  for  special  exer- 
cises and  assemblies  from  the 
Women's  Theodore  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association,  27  East  20th 
St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


M.  D.  Thornburg 

FCDA  Publishes 
New  Manual 

"Civil  Defense  in  Schools,"  a  manual 
designed  to  aid  school  administrators 
in  developing  programs  that  will  save 
children's  lives  in  the  event  of  attack, 
was  issued  recently  by  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration. 

Primary  responsibility  for  protecting 
children  at  school  rests  with  school  au- 
thorities, and  in  time  of  emergency  each 
school  probably  will  be  required  to  op- 
erate independently,  according  to  the 
manual. 

Cooperation  of  school  authorities  with 
parents  and  local  civil  defense  officials 
in  organizing  and  operating  school  civil 
defense  programs  is  urged. 

Knowledge  by  students  of  what  to  do 
during  an  atomic  attack,  coupled  with 
confidence  by  parents  that  the  schools 
are  providing  every  possible  safeguard 
for  their  children,  are  necessary  to  help 
forestall  panic,  FCDA  points  out. 

The  manual  offers  detailed  sugges- 
tions for  selecting  shelter  areas  in 
schools,  setting  up  warning  and  com- 
munications systems,  conducting  train- 
ing courses  and  holding  drills,  and  for 
providing  health,  welfare  and  protec- 
tive services  when  under  attack. 

In  addition  to  teachers,  all  available 
personnel,  including  older  students  and 
members  of  the  school's  custodial  staff, 
should  be  utilized  in  fire-fighting,  police 
and  assistant  warden  services.  Students 
also  can  be  trained  as  messengers,  fire 
guards,  stretcher  bearers  and  first-aid 
specialists. 
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NCEA  Plans  for 
Professional  Meetings 

Plans  for  professional  meetings  in  the 
six  districts  of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation Association  have  been  made.  De- 
tails of  each  program  are  being  carried 
in  the  September  and  October  issues  of 
North  Carolina  Education,  official  news 
organ  of  the  Association. 

Dates  and  places  of  the  meetings  in 
the  various  districts  are  as  follows : 

Northeastern,  Greenville.  Oct.  10. 
Western,   Asheville.    Oct.    17 
South  Piedmont,  Charlotte,  Oct.  24 
North  Central,   Raleigh.   Nov.  7 
Southeastern,  Fayetteville,  Nov.  14 
Northwestern,  Winston-Salem,  Nov.  21 


Dr.  Weaver  Leaves 
State  Department 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver,  Adviser  in 
Resource-Use  Education  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
been  appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
Conservation  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment. 

Dr.  Weaver  will  teach  courses  in 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  and 
in  Conservation  Education  in  the  new 
School  of  Natural  Resources  beginning 
this  month.  He  has  just  completed  a 
term  as  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Biology  Teachers  and  is 
now  Project  Leader  for  a  National  Con- 
servation Project  for  the  Association, 
which  is  promoting  conservation  in  all 
of  the  states. 

Dr.  Weaver  came  to  North  Carolina 
from  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  in  1947 
to  serve  as  the  first  Program  Director 
for  the  N.  C.  Resource-Use  Education 
Commission.  He  served  as  Director  of 
the  Audubon  Nature  Center  in  Green- 
wich and  previously  as  College  Natural- 
ist at  Dartmouth  College.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Cornell  University,  and  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Resource-Use  Education  Program 
has  been  responsible  for  the  promotion 
of  summer  workshops  at  various  col- 
leges ;  for  an  annual  three-day  summer 
conference  at  Chapel  Hill ;  for  twenty 
to  thirty  city  and  county  workshops 
each  school  year  for  teachers  in-service  ; 
for  a  series  of  radio  programs ;  for  the 
production  of  a  film  "Tar  Heel  Family  ;" 
and  for  initiating  a  series  of  school 
camps.  Many  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers have  participated  in  all  of  these 
activities  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Weaver. 


Board  Adopts  Teacher  Allotment  Regulations 


Teacher  Load  Reduced 

New  regulations  governing  the  allot- 
ment of  teachers  paid  from  State  funds 
for  1952-53  were  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  June  20  and 
copies  have  been  mimeographed  and 
sent  to  superintendents  by  Controller 
C.  D.  Douglas. 

Under  these  new  regulations  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher  used  as  the 
basis  of  allotting  teachers  after  the 
basic  first  six  in  case  of  elementary 
schools  and  the  first  four  in  case  of  high 
schools  was  reduced  to  30.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  a  surplus 
of  $1,721,716  was  available  from  the 
1951-52  Nine  Months  School  Fund 
which  with  the  Governor's  approval  was 
transferred  to  the  1952-53  fiscal  year. 

These  regulations  are  presented  be- 
low: 

Teacher  Allotment  Regulations 
1952-1953 

1.  The  teacher  allotment  shall  be  made 
by  districts  and  by  races  based  upon 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
best  continuous  six  months  of  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  preceding 
year,  1951-1952.  during  which  con- 
tinuous six  months  period  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  highest. 

2.  The  teacher  load  basis  shall  be  as 
follows : 

a.  The  elementary  allotment  shall  be 
six  teachers  for  the  first  171  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  and 
one  additional  teacher  for  each  30 
thereafter. 

b.  The  high  school  allotment  shall  be 
four  teachers  for  the  first  80  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  and  one 
additional  teacher  for  each  30 
thereafter. 

c.  In  city  units  having  as  many  as  30 
white  teachers,  or  30  colored  teach- 
ers, one  additional  teacher  shall  be 
allotted  to  free  the  principal  from 
teaching  duties.  The  same  rule 
shall  apply  to  each  school  in  a 
county  system  having  as  many  as 
30  teachers  in  the  building,  or  on 
the  same  campus. 

d.  To  determine  credits  for  epidemics, 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  elementary 
school  and  the  high  school  the  av- 
erage of  those  absences  caused  by 
contagious  diseases,  calculated  on 
the  same  basis  as  average  daily  at- 
tendance, which  occurred  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  1951- 
1952  school  term. 


3.  Additional  teachers : 

a.  After  two  weeks  of  the  school  term 
of  1952-1953,  if  the  average  daily 
attendance  will  justify,  additional 
teachers  may  be  allotted.  If  the  at- 
tendance in  a  school  has  been  suffi- 
ciently great  for  an  additional 
teacher  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term  and  a  teacher  has  been  em- 
ployed from  local  or  private  sub- 
scription from  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  the  teacher  may  be  allotted 
retroactive  to  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  or  as  many  days  as  such 
teacher  may  have  taught. 

b.  Elementary  Schools  :  One  addition- 
al teacher  may  be  allotted  when  it 
can  be  reasonably  determined  that 
the  teacher  load  will  be  as  many 
as  32  pupils  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance per  teacher  allotted. 

c.High  School :  One  additional  teach- 
er may  be  allotted  when  it  can  be 
reasonably  determined  that  the 
teacher  load  will  be  as  many  as  32 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
per  teacher  allotted. 

d.  In  no  case  under  Section  3  of  these 
regulations  shall  an  additional 
teacher  be  allotted  to  any  unit  for 
fewer  pupils  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance than  are  required  in  the 
original  allotment.  Adopted  June 
22,  1951. 

4.  Transfer  of  Teachers  : 

a.  Permission  of  the  Controller's  Of- 
fice shall  be  secured  before  making 
a  transfer  of  a  teacher  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  high  school 
or  from  the  high  school  to  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  such  permis- 
sion shall  be  given  in  case  the 
teacher  load  will  justify  such  trans- 
fer. 

b.  Transfers  from  one  district  to  an- 
other of  all  regularly  allotted  teach- 
ers may  be  made  by  the  office  of 
the  Controller  if  and  when  the  at- 
tendance justifies  such  a  transfer. 
Adopted  November  3.  1949. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  each  administra- 
tive unit  will  refrain  from  employing 
a  teacher,  although  allotted,  when  it 
is  found  that  the  pupils  enrolled  are 
insufficient  for  such  a  teacher. 

(i.  No  credits  will  be  given  in  the  allot- 
ment of  teachers  in  the  high  school 
for  pupils  who  have  been  jumped 
from  the  seventh  grade  to  the  high 
school  without  taking  the  regular 
eighth  grade  course  of  study. 


SEPTEMBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 
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Public  Schools  Employ 

Large  Instructional  Staff 

North    Carolina's  public   schools   em-   .  funds  shows  that  1.817  held   Graduate 

ployed  a  total  of  30,649  persons  for  in-  ( 'ertificates  ;    22,673,    Class    A  ;    1,398, 

structional  purposes  during  the  school  Class  B ;  335,  Class  C ;  117,  Elementary 

year  1951-52,  according  to  figures  recent-  A  ;    60,    Elementary    B  ;    and    63,    non- 

lv  released  by  the  Division  of  Auditing  standard.    During  the  past  eight  years, 

and  Accounting  of  the   State  Board  of  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  number  of 

Education  teachers  holding  Graduate  Certificates 

m,  .     _           .     ,    ,    ,  „„  „„„    ,  to  increase — from  545  in  1944-45  to  1.817 

This  figure  included  28.89 ,  classroom  ^  ^  _2   ^  number  ho            clagg  A 

teachers.  1,484  principals  and  268  super-  Certiflcates    lncreased    from    19,093    in 

visors  of  instruction.  Ot  the  total  em-  lim_i7  tQ  22  673  in  1951.52    The  num. 

ployed,    State  funds  were   used   to   pay  ber    nolding    Class    B    certificates    has 

the    salaries    of   26,565    teachers,    1.484  varied  from  1478  in  1945_46  to  1>649  in 

principals  and  254  supervisors.  Federal,  1949.50,  and  last  year  the  number  was 

State  and  local  funds  were  used  to  em-  1498    Class  c  llolders  decreased  from 

ploy  1,224  teachers  of  vocational  sub-  700  in  1946.47  to  335  in  1951.52.  Those 

jects.   And   from    local    sources,    in    the  based  on  training  below  2  years  college 

main  county  and  city  funds,  salaries  of  credit   from   1158   in    i946.47    to   onlv 

1,108  teachers  and  14  supervisors  were  v>42  in  1951-52. 

Paid.  The    accompanying   table    shows    the 

A  breakdown  on  the  certificates  held  distribution   of   employed   instructional 

by  the  25.565  teachers  paid  from  State  personnel  T>y  races  : 

A.  State  Personnel  Employed:  White                 Negro                Total 

1 .  Teachers 

a.  Elementary   .                      ._._  14,596                   6,241                 20,837 

b.  High    School   4,335                   1,393                   5,728 

TOTAL...         .....  18,931                   7.634                 26,565 

2.  Classified  Principals 

a.  Elementary    446                      149                      595 

b.  High  School  679                      210                      889 

TOTAL ...          ....  1,125                      359                   1,484 

3.  Grand  Total 

a.  Elementary 15.042                   6.390                 21,432 

b.  High  School  5.014                   1,603                   6,617 

c.  Supervisors    171                        83                      254 

TOTAL 20,227                   8,076                 28,303 

B.  Local  and  Vocational  Positions  : 

1.  Local 

a.  Elementary 567                        87                      654 

b.  High  School  ...  413                        41                      454 

c.  Supervisors    13                         1                       14 

Total  Local 993                      129                   1.122 

2.  Vocational 953                      271                   1,224 

TOTAL 1.946                      400                   2,346 

C.  Total  Personnel  Employed  : 

1.  Elementary    15.609                   6,477                 22,086 

2.  High  School  5,427                   1.644                   7.071 

3.  Supervisors    .._  184                        84                      268 

4.  Vocational    953                      271                   1,224 

TOTAL 22,173                   8.476                 30.649 


Board  Adopts  New 
Arithmetic  Texts 

New  textbooks  for  use  in  grades  3-8 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State 
were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  a  meeting  held  June  5. 

Books  adopted  were  the  "Growth  in 
Arithmetic"  series  published  by  the 
World  Book  Company.  These  books  will 
be  put  on  the  basal  list  of  free  textbooks 
and  furnished  to  the  schools  as  needed. 
Retail  price  for  each  of  the  6  books  is 
$1.78. 


Health  Council  To  Meet 
In  Raleigh  October  15 

The  North  Carolina  Health  Council 
and  the  Rural  Health  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina  and 
its  Farm  Advisory  Committee  will  hold 
its  5th  Annual  Rural  Health  Confer- 
ence in  Raleigh  on  October  15,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  announcement  by  Charles 
E.  Spencer.  President. 

The  Planning  Committee  has  prepar- 
ed a  program  especially  interesting  to 
rural  people. 


United  Nations  Day 
October  24 

The  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  the  United  Nations 
takes  place  on  October  24.  Schools 
wishing  to  observe  this  day  with 
suitable  exercises  should  write 
the  United  Nations  Department  of 
Public  Information,  New  York, 
for  a  list  of  available  publications 
and  materials. 


Summer  Is  Time 
for  Conferences 

Many  conferences  and  workshops 
were  held  throughout  the  summer  by 
various  groups  of  school  people.  Some 
of  these  were  the  following : 

Vocational  agriculture  teachers  at 
Carolina  Beach  on  June  2-6. 

F.F.A.  convention  at  Raleigh,  July 
28-30. 

Superintendents  at  Mars  Hill.  August 
11-14. 

Supervisors  at  Catawba  College.  Aug- 
ust 20-22. 

Home  economics  teachers  at  Women's 
College,  August  4-8. 

Resource-use  education  at  Chapel 
Hill,  July  22-24. 

Summer  workshops  have  been  held  at 
a  number  of  the  State's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  special  groups.  Some 
of  these  were : 

Resource-use  education  at  Western 
Carolina  Teachers  College  July  14-Au- 
gust  22,  North  Carolina  College  June  9- 
August  15,  East  Carolina  College  July 
10-August  15. 

Outdoor  education  at  Crabtree  State 
Park,    Raleigh,    July   21-August   2. 

School  forestry  at  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College  July  17-August  23. 

Supervisors  Work-Conference  (Neg- 
ro) at  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College 
June  3-6. 

Lunchroom  at  Shaw  University  June 
2-6,  at  Elizabeth  City  Teachers  College 
June  16-20,  at  Winston-Salem  Teachers 
College  June  23-27,  at  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College  July  21-25,  and  at 
East  Carolina  College  August  4-8. 

Health  education  at  Chapel  Hill  on 
June  10-July  15. 

Driver  education  at  East  Carolina 
College,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina  College.  State  Col- 
lege, Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Western  Carolina  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Fayetteville  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College  at  various  dates  during  the 
summer  terms  at  these  institutions. 
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Cleveland  Issues 
School  Bulletin 

The  Cleveland  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation issued  a  school  bulletin  in  1951- 
52  which  included  a  number  of  impor- 
tant items. 

The  bulletin,  mimeographed  inexpen- 
sively on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  in- 
cluded the  names  of  board  members, 
the  superintendent,  attendance  officer 
and  supervisory  staff ;  a  statement  of 
board  policy  as  to  the  procedure  for 
securing  new  equipment ;  a  summary  of 
the  building  program :  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  local  district  tax ;  books ; 
lunchroom  activities ;  membership  in 
professional  organizations;  reading; 
visual  aids ;  evaluation  and  accredita- 
tion ;   new  instructional  supplies  ;  etc. 


Department  Conducts 
Superintendents  Conference 

The  Superintendents  Conference,  an- 
nually conducted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  was  held 
this  year  August  11-14  at  Mars  Hill. 
This  is  the  fourth  successive  year  that 
this  conference  has  met  at  the  Baptist 
junior  college,  the  first  meeting  there 
being  held  in  1949. 

Architects  met  with  the  superinten- 
dents this  year,  and  an  all  day  program, 
"A  Day  With  Our  Architects,"  was  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  group.  Board 
members  were  also  invited  to  this  year's 
conference. 

Other  parts  of  the  program  included 
a  number  of  panels  composed  of  board 
members,  superintendents  and  others. 
The  one  address  was  made  by  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey,  vice-chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  spoke  on  the 
cooperative  relationships  of  the  State 
Board  and  local  boards  of  education  in 
the  improvement  of  the  public  schools. 

Evening  sessions  of  the  conference 
were  devoted  to  entertainment.  The 
Alden  String  Quartet  of  Chapel  Hill 
was  the  feature  of  the  first  evening's 
program :  Gulbranic's  Panic,  a  three 
act  play,  produced  by  the  Parkway 
Playhouse,  Burnsville  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  was  presented  on  the  second  even- 
ing ;  and  at  the  banquet  session  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  North  Carolina's  noted 
humorist,  Edmund  Harding,  was  heard. 

Final  session  of  the  program  was  a 
memorial  service  held  in  honor  of  the 
late  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  who  died  of  a  heart  attack  July 
19.  At  this  session  which  was  held  in 
the  college's  church  auditorium,  Mr. 
Ramsey  paid  tribute  to  Superintendent 
Erwin's  life  and  contributions  to  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  and  nation. 


Two  Platforms  Speak  on  Public  Education 


Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
adopted  planks  on  public  education  in 
their  respective  platforms  at  conven- 
tions held  in  July. 

The  GOP  at  its  convention  on  July  10 
adopted  the  following  plank  : 

The  tradition  of  popular  education, 
tax-supported  and  free  to  all,  is 
strong  with  our  people.  The  responsi- 
bility for  sustaining  this  system  of 
popular  education  has  always  rested 
upon  the  local  communities  and  the 
states.  We  subscribe  fully  to  this 
principle. 

The  Democratic  party  at  its  conven- 
tion on  July  24  adopted  the  following: 

Education  :  Every  American  child, 
irrespective  of  color,  national  origin, 
economic  status  or  place  of  residence 
should  have  every  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  potentialities. 

Local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments have  shared  responsibility  to 
contribute  approximately  to  the  press- 
ing needs  of  our  educational  system. 
We  urge  that  Federal  contributions 
be  made  available  to  state  and  local 
units  which  adhere  to  basic  minimum 
standards. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
not  dictate  or  control  educational 
policy. 

We  pledge  immediate  consideration 
for  those  school  systems  which  need 
further  legislation  to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  new  school  construction,  teach- 
ers salaries  and  school  maintenance 
and  repair. 

We  urge  the  adoption  by  appropri- 
ate legislative  action  of  the  proposals 
advocated  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education,  including 
Federal  scholarships. 

We  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
further  development  of  vocational 
training  which  helps  people  acquire 
skills  and  technical  knowledge  so 
essential  to  production   techniques. 

Medical  Education :  We  advocate 
Federal  aid  for  medical  education  to 
help  overcome  the  growing  shortages 
of  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  trained 
health  ]>ersonnel. 

School  lunches  :  We  will  enlarge 
the  school  lunch  program  which  lias 
done  so  much  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
can school  children  and  charitable 
institutions  while  at  the  same  time 
benefitting  producers. 

The  Democratic  platform  also  includ- 
ed planks  on  Research,  Child  Welfare, 
Day  Care  Facilities,  Children  of  Migra- 
tory Workers,  and  Maternity,  Child 
Health   and   Welfare   Services. 


Department  Issues 
Social  Studies  Guide 

A  new  publication.  "Social  Studies, 
North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  Tears 
1-12,"  was  issued  last  month  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Copies  have  been  shipped  to  those 
superintendents  placing  orders  with  the 
Division  of  Publications.  Other  copies 
are  available  at  50  cents  each. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State  that  the  schools  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  guide  for  conducting  a 
social  studies  program,  according  to 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Publications  Director. 
"Formerly,"  he  said,  "there  were  sep- 
arate courses  for  history,  geography, 
civics  and  other  subjects  included  in 
the  social  studies  group." 

The  new  publication  includes  ma- 
terial that  not  only  concerns  these  basic 
subjects,  but  it  presents  suggestions  that 
permeate  the  other  fields  of  the  curricu- 
lum. The  various  topics  to  be  studied 
are  presented  as  units.  They  are  illus- 
trative of  what  has  been  done  to  pro- 
vide pupils  with  opportunities  to  grow 
in  the  understanding  and  skills  neces- 
sary for  effective  living  in  a  democratic 
society. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  a  large 
committee  of  people  engaged  in  school 
work  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  working  committee  com- 
posed of  Patsy  Montague,  Homer  A. 
Lassiter  and  A.  B.  Combs,  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Instructional   Service. 

Foreign  Educator 
Was  May  Visitor 

Dato  Nik  Ahmed  Kamil,  Prime  Minis- 
ter  of  the  State  of  Kalentan,  Kota 
Bharu,  Federation  of  Malaya,  visited 
the  State  Department  offices  May  19-22. 

Mr.  Kamil's  visit  was  made  under  the 
Department  of  State's  program  for  the 
exchange  of  persons.  His  interests  in 
this  county  included  public  administra- 
tion at  the  state,  municipal  and  county 
levels  and  election  procedures.  He  also 
visited  consolidated  schools  and  voca- 
tional training  centers  in  rural  areas, 
observed  the  work  of  county  agents  and 
4-H  clubs. 

In  North  Carolina  Mr.  Kamil  made 
visits  to  several  of  the  Raleigh,  Dur- 
ham and  Wake  County  schools.  He  also 
visited  schools  in  Lee  and  Moore  Coun- 
ties. He  was  accompanied  on  these  trips 
by  staff  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  by 
school  officials  of  units  visited. 
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Federal  Agency  Predicts 

Record  School  Enrollment 


Schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  will  record  the  highest 
total  enrollment  in  history— 34,693,000, 
according  to  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Reporting  the  1952-53  enrollment  esti- 
mates in  detail  and  interpreting  them, 
Earl  James  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commission- 
er of  Education  said,  "Public  and  pri- 
vate elementary  schools  this  year  will 
have  approximately  1,600,000  more  pu- 
pils enrolled  than  last  year.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  secondary  school 
pupils  will  be  95.000." 

Commissioner  McGrath  said  that  the 
nation  would  need  158,600  new  teachers 
this  fall  to  instruct  additional  numbers 
of  pupils  to  be  enrolled  and  to  take  care 
of  normal  turnover  in  teaching  staff 
caused  by  teacher  retirement,  death, 
marriage,  or  change  of  position.  Dr. 
McGrath  added  that  the  158.600  new 
teacher  estimate  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration new  teachers  needed  to  re- 
place sub-standard  and  emergency 
teachers,  to  relieve  overcrowded  classes 
and  double  sessions,  or  to  enrich  the 
curriculum  by  the  addition  of  new  sub- 
ject fields. 

"We  may  expect  to  be  about  52.600 
short  of  the  number  of  new  teachers 
needed  in  September,  1952  to  meet  mini- 
mum demands,"  said  Commissioner  Mc- 
Grath. "We  just  haven't  been  gradu- 
ating enough  teachers  to  fill  the  many 
thousands  of  positions  which  record 
elementary  school  enrollments  are  cre- 
ating. And  the  problem  of  teacher  sup- 
ply will  be  with  us  for  some  time  be- 
cause we  can  expect  another  step  up  of 
1,400,000  in  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1953,  an  increase  of 
1,200.000  in  the  fall  of  1954.  and  an- 
other rise  of  700,000  in  1955." 

Seven  High  Schools 
Accredited  in  1952 

Seven  public  high  schools  were  added 
to  the  accredited  list  as  of  July  1,  1952. 
it  was  recently  announced  by  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service.  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  under  whose  su- 
pervision the  schools  are  rated. 

These  schools  were  the  following : 
Deep  Creek,  Anson  County ;  Central, 
Iredell  County  ;  Central,  Jones  County  ; 
North  Mecklenburg  and  West  Mecklen- 
burg, Mecklenburg  County ;  Myers  Park, 
Charlotte ;  and  Pamlico  County,  Pam- 
lico County. 


Former  Greensboro 
Supt.  Retires  from 
Alabama  U.  Staff 

Dr.  Frederick  Archer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Greensboro  city  schools  from 
1917-18  to  1927-28.  retired  on  June  30 
as  an  active  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Arch- 
er joined  the  staff  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  Alabama  institution  in 
September,  1936,  after  having  been  head 
of  the  Louisville,  Kentucky  schools  for 
eight  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
for  the  school  year  1924-25. 

New  Home  Economics 
Texts  Adopted  May  1 

The  State  Board  at  its  regular  May 
meeting  adopted  new  home  economics 
texts,  at  the  following  retail  prices : 
Fabrics  and  Dress  (Houghton)  ....$2.42 
Family  Meals  and  Hospitality 

(Macmillan)    $3.07 

Today's  Home  Living 

( Lippincott )  $3.10 

These  books  will  replace  those  used 
for  the  past  year.  They  will  be  provided 
as  &  part  of  the  books  furnished  high 
school  students  under  the  rental  plan. 

Durham  County  Gets 
New  Superintendent 

Charles  H.  Chewning,  superintendent 
of  the  Greer,  S.  C,  city  schools,  was 
recently  named  to  head  the  Durham 
County  schools,  succeeding  Lester  A. 
Smith,  business  manager,  who  has  been 
acting  superintendent  since  last  fall 
when  Wilmer  Jenkins  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  post  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Chewning  had  been  superinten- 
dent of  the  Greer  city  schools  since 
1949.  Before  going  to  Greer  he  had  been 
an  elementary  principal,  high  school 
athletic  coach  and  high  school  principal. 
He  served  nine  years  as  supervising 
principal  of  the  city  elementary  schools 
of  Sumter,  S.  C. 

After  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  at 
Wofford  College  in  1929,  Mr.  Chewning 
took  an  M.  A.  degree  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  He  also  did  graduate 
work  at  Clemson  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  and  special  work  at 
Harvard. 


Mrs.  Ma  ley  Advises 
Use  of  Lunch  Funds 

Only  regular  lunchroom  employees 
may  be  paid  from  lunch  funds,  and  only 
items  approved  in  accordance  with 
State  and  Federal  Regulations  may  be 
purchased  with  school  lunch  funds. 

This  is  the  gist  of  a  recent  letter  to 
all  superintendents  from  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,  State  Supervisor,  School  Lunch 
Program. 

"No  secretarial  help,  bookkeepers, 
treasurers,  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents, maids,  or  janitors  may  be 
paid  in  meals  or  money  for  any  services 
rendered  the  lunchroom,"  Mrs.  Maley 
wrote.  Items  approved  for  expenditure 
from  lunchroom  funds  are  given  in  the 
School  Lunch  Guide  issued  by  the 
School  Lunch  Program,  Mrs.  Maley 
pointed  out.  Furthermore,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution forbidding  the  furnishing  of  free 
lunches  to  teachers,  principals,  and  simi- 
lar personnel,  or  payment  in  cash  to 
such  persons  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  lunchroom. 

Dr.  Fink  Participates 
in  Southern  Meeting 

Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental 
Hygiene,  School  Health  Coordinating 
Service,  joint  agency  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  headed  one  of  the 
28  discussion  groups  at  a  three-day 
Southern  Atlantic  Conference  on  Rural 
Life  and  Education  held  recently  in 
Washington.  Dr.  Fink's  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  "Mental  and  Emotional 
Health."  About  300  school  administra- 
tors from  the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  were 
in  attendance  at  this  conference. 

English  Teachers  To  Meet 
In  Boston  November  27-29 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  will  hold  its  42nd  annual  con- 
vention at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston, 
November  27,  28,  29,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  by  Hortense  L. 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  1952  conven- 
tion. The  convention  this  year  will  be 
centered  around  great  traditions  and 
widening  horizons.  One  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  a  thorough  presentation  and 
discussion  of  the  newly-published  first 
volume  of  the  NOTE  curriculum  series, 
THE  ENGLISH  ARTS.  Outstanding 
speakers  for  other  meetings  will  be  ar- 
ranged. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 


^ke  Attainey,  QeneSial  Ruled,: 


Sale  of  Surplus  School  Property; 
Application  of  Proceeds 
from  the  sale 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  While  I  was 
home  last  week  you  asked  me  to  write 
you  with  reference  to  the  use  of  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  old  high 
school  building  in  towards  defray- 
ing part  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  new  high  school  building  in  the 
City  Administrative  Unit. 

G.  S.  115-86,  which  authorizes  the 
sale  of  surplus  schoolhouse  sites  and 
schoolhouse  property,  does  not  state 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  this  property.  I  do  not 
find  any  other  section  of  the  School 
Law  which  directly  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  G.  S.  115-363,  dealing  with  the 
local  school  budgets,  it  is  provided  that 
all  countywide  capital  outlay  funds 
shall  be  apportioned  to  county  and  city 
administrative  units  on  the  basis  of 
budgets  submitted  by  said  units  to  the 
County  Commissioners  and  for  the 
amounts  and  purposes  approved  by  the 
said  Commissioners.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  funds  derived  from  the  pay- 
ments on  insurance  losses  shall  be  used 
for  the  replacement  of  buildings  de- 
stroyed or  in  the  event  the  buildings 
are  not  replaced,  such  funds  shall  be 
used  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  the 
special  bond  taxing  unit  to  which  said 
payment  has  been  made  or  for  other 
capital  outlay  purposes  within  said 
unit. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  law  which 
is  considered  to  make  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  county  to  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  school  buildings 
in  city  administrative  units  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  county.  You  will  note, 
however,  that  the  section  leaves  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  the  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers and  they  could  not  be  compelled  or 
required  to  allocate  any  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  which  in  their  discre- 
tion would  be  proper  for  such  purpose. 

I  would,  therefore,  assume  that  if 
the  County  Commissioners,  in  passing 
on  the  budget,  realized  that  |he  city 
administrative  unit  had  funds  which 
might  be  used  for  capital  outlay  pur- 
poses, they  would  have  a  right  and 
could  require  them  to  apply  such  funds 
for  this  purpose  and  provide  the  bal- 
ance of  the  approved  budget  by  funds 
derived  from  countywide  levy. 


It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  the 
city  administrative  unit  would  have  the 
legal  right,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  its 
duty,  to  apply  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  school  property  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  needed  to  com- 
plete your  new  city  high  school.  This,  of 
course,  assumes  that  there  are  no  out- 
standing bonds  against  the  city  adminis- 
trative unit  which  have  to  be  paid  from 
local  taxes.  If  there  are  any  outstand- 
ing bonds  against  the  city  administra- 
tive unit  for  school  building  purposes, 
I  believe  it  would  be  primarily  the  duty 
of  the  district  to  apply  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  this  property  towards 
the  liquidation  of  these  bonds,  thereby 
avoiding  the  continued  levy  of  taxes  for 
this  purpose  on  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict. — Attorney  General,  April  17, 
1952. 

Use  of  School  Property  for 
Other  than  School  Purposes 

I>i  reply  to  inquiry:  Please  pardon 
the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of 
April  2nd  which  had  been  misplaced  in 
this  office  until  yesterday.  You  inquire 
as  follows : 

"I  should  like  your  opinion  about  a 
matter  that  probably  will  seem  rather 
trivial.   The  Board   of  Education  of 

the  City  Schools  would  like  to 

know  whether  there  is  any  law  with 
respect  to  the  rental  of  an  athletic 
field  and/or  gymnasium  including 
showers  to  an  individual  (in  our  par- 
ticular case  our  present  athletic  di- 
rector) for  use  in  connection  with  a 
privately  sponsored  recreational  pro- 
gram on  a  fee  basis  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Your  opinion  regarding 
this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated." 

G.  S.  115-95  provides  as  follows : 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  as  to  county  ad- 
ministrative units,  and  the  boards  of 
trustees,  as  to  city  administrative 
units,  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
school  buildings  for  civic  or  communi- 
ty meetings  of  all  kinds  that  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation for  county  administrative  un- 
its, shall  have  power  and  authority 
to  promulgate  rules  by  which  school 
buildings  may  be  used  for  other  than 
school  purposes." 

I  inquired  at  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  they  advised  that  no  rules 
have  been   adopted  by   them   with   re- 


spect to  this  matter.  Miss  Marshbanks 
advised  me  that  Dr.  Erwin  has  always 
written  that  this  is  a  matter  for  control 
by  the  local  school  authorities  and  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  taken 
no  action  with  respect  to  it.  — Attorney 
General,  April  16,  1952. 

Conveyance  of  Abandoned 
School  Property  to  County  for 
use  for  Other  Purposes 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  conferred  with 
you  today  with  reference  to  the  right  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the City 

Schools  to  convey  to  County  an 

abandoned  school  site  and  school  build- 
ing thereon  situated.  You  stated  that 
the  City  Schools  had  no  further  use 
for  this  property  for  school  uses,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  willing 
to  convey  it  to  the  County  if  it  may 
legally  do  so.  I  understand  that  the 
County  wants  to  use  the  building  and 
site  for  a  Health  Center  which,  with 
some  remodeling,  may  be  desirable  and 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

Chapter  510  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1951  provides  that  when  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

Graded  School  District  of  North 

Carolina,  any  school  house,  school 
house  site  or  other  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  said  District  has  become  un- 
necessary and  is  not  needed  for  public 
school  purposes  in  said  District,  said 
property  can  be  sold  after  public  adver- 
tisement and,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  the  amount  offered  at  public 
sale  is  inadequate,  it  may  be  sold  at 
private  sale  within  90  days  following 
the  public  sale. 

Section  2  of  this  Act  provides  that 
the  proceeds  from  such  sale  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the Grad- 
ed School  District  who  shall  keep  the 
same  in  a  special  account  to  be  expend- 
ed only  for  the  construction  of  new 
school  facilities,  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  existing  school  facilities, 
the  adding  to  and  enlarging  of  existing 
school  facilities,  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional lands  for  school  purposes,  or 
the  purchase  of  school  equipment  for 

use  in  the  schools  of  the  Graded 

School  District. 

Of  course  the  property  referred  to 
should  not  be  sold  to  anyone  except 
the  county  without  complying  with  this 
section,  but  under  our  law,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Commis- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1947) 
Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity, Chapel  Hill,  was  recently  elected 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State 
Education  Commission. 

Two  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction — Miss  Eloise  Camp 
as  State  School  Library  Adviser  and 
Miss  Mary  Vann  O'Briant  as  Elemen- 
tary Supervisor. 

10  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1942) 
J.  E.  Miller,  Director,  Division  of 
Adult  Education,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Lieutenant  (jg)  in  the 
Navy,  and  will  report  for  training  in 
the  near  future. 

New  Superintendents:  M.  T.  Lam- 
beth, Thomasville;  W.  F.  Mitchell, 
Franklin  County;  B.  E.  Lohr,  Lum- 
berton;  Edwin  R.  Poole,  Red  Springs; 
E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton;  D.  K.  Pittman, 
Laurinburg;  J.  O.  Sanderson,  Ral- 
eigh; and  J.  A.  Batson,  Fremont. 

Two  new  State  Supervisors  of 
Home  Economics:  Rose  Mary  Codell 
and   Sarah   Burton   Jenkins. 

15  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  September,  1937) 
First   Superintendents   Conference, 
sponsored    by    the    State    Superinten- 
dent, was  held  at  Wrightsville  Beach 
with  117  registered. 

Haywood  Arnold  Perry  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Department  as  Associ- 
ate in  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service. 

Resignations:  Nancy  O.  Devers  on 
August  1 ;  Juanita  McDougald,  who 
announced  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Melchoir  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity on  September  18. 

New  Superintendents  —  County: 

J.  B.  Hash,  Ashe;  J.  S.  Blair,  Bladen; 
M.  C.  Campbell,  Catawba;  R.  L.  Pugh, 
Craven;  Frank  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Curri- 
tuck; Hunter  Huss,  Gaston;  V.  C. 
Matthews,  Halifax;  D.  M.  Robinson, 
Madison;  N.  F.  Steppe,  McDowell; 
R.  B.  Phillips,  Mitchell;  C.  L.  Green, 
Robeson;  W.  L.  Lathan,  Swain.  City: 
R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton;  L.  E.  Andrews, 
Lexington;  G.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Cherry- 
ville;  C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  High  Point; 
A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill;  J.  F. 
Pugh,  Red  Springs. 


American  Education 
Week 

American  Education  Week  will 
be  observed  this  year  November 
9-15. 

Central    theme    of    this    year's 
program  is  "Children  in  Today's 
World."  Daily  topics  are  : 
Sun.,  Nov.  9 — Their  Churches 
Mon.,   Nov.   10 — Their   Homes 
Tues..  Nov.  11 — Their  Heritage 
Wed.,  Nov.  12 — Their  Schools 
Thurs.,  Nov.  13 — Their  Country 
Fri.,  Nov.  14 — Their  Opportunity 
Sat.,   Nov.  15 — Their  Future 

A  variety  of  helps  have  been 
prepared  for  use  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  program.  An  order 
folder  describing  these  various 
aids  may  be  secured  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W..  Washington 
6.  D.  C. 


The  Attorney  General  Rules 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
sioners  to  levy  county  wide  taxes  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  sites,  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  all  public 
schools  operated  in  your  city  school 
district  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
county.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  very  desirable  that  the  conveyancs 
should  be  made  to  the  county  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people  in  the 
county  as  a  Health  Center  if  it  can  be 
legally  done. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  general  law 
or  the  particular  statute  above  refer- 
red to  applicable  only  to  your  City 
Schools  which  takes  care  of  this  situa- 
tion and  which  would  in  express  terms 
authorize  the  conveyance  without 
charge  by  the  City  School  Trustees  to 
the   County. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  convey- 
ance would  be  manifestly  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  in  the  county,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no  one 
could  properly  criticize  the  Board  of 
Trustees  if  they  conveyed  the  property 
to  the  county.  Any  question  as  to  the 
title  might  be  avoided  by  having  an 
Act  passed  by  the  next  Legislature  vali- 
dating the  transaction.  If  it  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I  feel  sure  a  general  Acl 
would  be  passed  authorizing  the  county 
boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
trustees  of  city  schools  to  make  con- 
veyances under  similar  circumstances 
to  the  counties  without  going  through 
the  usual  form  of  sale.  — Attorney  Gen- 
eral. February  28,  1952. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Robeson.  The  cannery  at  the  Row- 
land High  School,  which  closed  pro- 
duction for  the  summer  yesterday, 
will  open  Thursday  of  next  week  from 
one  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
to  permit  patrons  to  pick  up  their 
canned  goods.  — Lumberton  Robeson- 
ian,  August  18. 

Winston-Salem.  Distributive  edu- 
cative programs  will  again  be  offered 
at  Hanes  and  Griffith  High  Schools, 
T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  announced 
yesterday.  — Winston-Salem  Journal, 
August  9. 

Durham.  Approximately  100  volun- 
teer workers  appeared  at  Oak  Grove 
School's  cannery  yesterday  to  help 
can  over  200  bushels  of  pears  given 
to  Durham  City  and  County  schools 
by  the  Federal  Government.  — Dur- 
ham Herald,  August  2  6. 

Greene.  The  lunchrooms  of  Greene 
County  have  been  forced  by  the  ris- 
ing price  of  food  to  increase  the  cost 
of  plate  A  lunches  from  20  cents  to 
2  5  cents.  — Snow  Hill  Standard  La- 
conic, August  29. 

Chatham.  With  the  opening  date 
for  the  county  schools  now  close  at 
hand,  preparation  for  feeding  thous- 
ands of  Chatham  children  in  the  vari- 
ous school  lunchrooms  are  now  under- 
way, according  to  J.  S.  Waters,  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Schools.  — Siler 
City  News,  August  2  8. 

Kinston.  Approval  of  a  bid  on  seats 
for  the  new  Adkin  High  School  gym- 
nasium, reports  on  the  construction 
program  in  the  various  city  schools 
and  that  the  fact  that  the  old  Lincoln 
City  School  will  have  to  be  operated 
until  its  replacement  at  the  J.  H. 
Sampson  School  is  completed  were 
major  items  of  consideration  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kinston 
schools  here  Tuesday  night.  — Kins- 
ton Free  Press,  August  2  8. 

Robeson.  "The  shortage  of  elemen- 
tary teachers  in  the  white  schools  of 
Robeson  County  is  as  critical  as  it 
has  ever  been,"  says  B.  E.  Little- 
field,  superintendent  of  county 
schools.  — Lumberton  Robesonian, 
August  28. 

Winston-Salem.  The  Winston-Sal- 
em Board  of  School  Commissioners 
decided  Tuesday  to  "wait  and  see"  if 
overcrowding  at  Atkins  High  School 
is  acute  before  acting  on  an  invitation 
to  send  Winston-Salem  Negro  pupils 
to  a  county  high  school.  Winston-Sal- 
em Sentinel,  August  2  7. 
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Carroll  Names  Group 

To  Help  With  Athletic  Code 

State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll has  appointed  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  help  him  enforce  the  high  school 
athletic  code  recently  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Heading  this  committee  is  Charles  E. 
Spencer,  Director  of  the  School  Health 
Coordinating  Service.  He  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Taylor  Dodson,  Adviser  in 
Physical  Education. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee 
named  by  Superintendent  Carroll  in- 
cluded :  School  Superintendents  R.  N. 
Gurley  of  Newton-Conover,  R.  R.  Mor- 
gan of  Mooresville,  A.  B.  Gibson  of 
Laurinburg,  B.  E.  Lohr  of  Lumberton. 
C.  R.  Joyner,  principal  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  High  School  of  Winston-Sal- 
em ;  Charles  B.  Stewart  of  Adkins  High 
School  at  Kinston  ;  Herbert  Wey  of  Ap- 
palachian High  School  at  Boone ;  A.  J. 
Simeon,  coach  in  the  High  Point  city 
schools ;  T.  M.  Martin,  coach  at  Char- 
lotte ;  Dorothy  Holyfield  of  Hugh  Mor- 
son  High  School,  Raleigh  ;  S.  E.  Duncan 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  A.  B.  Combs  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and  Ethel  Martus  of  the  Wo- 
man's College  at  Greensboro. 


Douglas  Gives 
Board  Actions 


Two  recent  action  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  were  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  school  superintendents  by 
C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller,  in  a  letter 
dated  August  8. 

First,  Mr.  Douglas  called  attention  to 
small  loans  which  the  Board  is  in  po- 
sition to  make  from  the  State  Literary 
Fund.  This  Fund  is  limited,  he  pointed 
out.  and  so  for  1952-53  the  Board  would 
not  lend  more  than  .$30,000  to  any  one 
county.  Application  forms  for  loans  may 
be  secured  from  the  Controller's  office. 

A  second  action  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Douglas  stated,  was  the  raising  of  the 
limitation  of  the  maximum  annual  sal- 
ary for  clerical  assistants  (Code  613) 
from  $2,700  to  .$3,000.  This  rule  became 
effective  July  1,  1952. 


United  Forces  Adopts 

Tentative  Legislative  Program 


A  tentative  legislative  program  was 
adopted  early  this  year  by  the  United 
Forces  for  Education.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  program  the  first  goal,  that 
of  reducing  the  basis  for  allotment  of 
tachers,  has  been  partly  accomplished 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  by 
his  authorization  of  the  use  of  surplus 
1951-52  funds  in  the  Nine  Months 
School  Fund  during  the  current  year. 

The  five  tentative  goals  are: 

1.  The  immediate  reduction  of  class 
size  from  32  pupils  per  teacher  to  30 
pupils  per  teacber,  based  on  average 
daily  attendance,  and  the  reduction  to 
25  pupils  per  teacher  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  A  salary  schedule  of  $2,600  to 
.$4,100  for  A  certificated  teachers,  as  a 
minimum,  based  on  present  conditions 
with  commensurate  increase  in  salaries 
of  other  school  personnel.  The  salary 
schedule  for  A  certificated  teachers 
shall  be  based  on  not  more  than  12  in- 
crements. 

3.  Sufficient  funds  to  employ  an  ade- 
quate number  of  properly  qualified  at- 
tendance  enforcement   personnel. 

4.  Appropriations  not  only  to  meet 
increased  costs  of  current  expense  items 
but  also  to  provide  additional  required 
services  and  supplies  (such  as  improved 
janitor  and  mail  services,  clerical  aid 
for  schools  and  more  instructional  ma- 
terials.) 

5.  Capital  outlay  funds  by  bond  issue 
to  complete  the  present  school  building 
program,  these  funds  to  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  ability  to  pro- 
vide. 

The  United  Forces  includes  the  fol- 
lowing six  organizations :  The  North 
Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  North  Carolina  School 
Board  Association,  the  North  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  North  Carolina  Grange,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association. 

Other  goals  of  the  United  Forces,  not 
listed  in  the  above  five,  include :  ex- 
tended term  of  employment  for  teach- 
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ers ;  adequate  sick  leave  and  retirement 
benefits ;  improved  employment  securi- 
ty ;  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
present  programs  in  school  health,  spe- 
cial education,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion ;  and  an  adequate  supply  of  school 
busses. 


New  Office  of 
Education  Publication 

First  Progress  Report  of  the  School 
Facilities  Survey  1951-1952.  Authorized 
hy  Title  7,  Public  Law  815,  81st  Con- 
gress. Prepared  by  the  School  Housing 
Section  of  the  Office  of  Education.  77 
pages.  1952.  For  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25. 
D.  C.  40  cents. 

The  81st  Congress  directed  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Earl 
James  McGrath  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities  in  the  48  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  (All  defined  in  this  report 
as  "States.")  This  survey,  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted,  is  being 
conducted  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  several  participating 
State  educational  agencies  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  survey  consists  of  two  phases : 
the  first — an  inventory  of  existing 
school  facilities,  current  needs  for 
additional  facilities,  and  State  and 
local  resources  currently  available 
for  meeting  these  needs  ;  the  second — ■ 
the  development,  State-by-State,  of 
long-range  master  plans  for  programs 
of  school  plant  construction. 

The  First  Progress  Report  includes 
only  the  inventory  of  existing  school 
facilities  in  25  states  that  have 
now  completed  this  portion  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  survey. 
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All  of  us  engaged  in  school  work  have  long  been  committed  to  the  idea  that 
schools  exist  for  learning  and  that  teaching  is  our  business.  This  conviction  is 
fundamental  and  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  should  make  all  our  plans  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  a  school.  Good  instruction  is  our  primary  concern  and  is  the 
ultimate  objective  of  good  administration. 

In  our  schools,  September  is  the  month  of  orientation  and  adjustment.  New 
pupils  meet  new  teachers;  students  are  studied  and  the  many  factors  affecting 
their  growth  in  learning  are  ascertained  by  their  teachers;  new  textbooks  are  pre- 
sented; and  students  are  acquainted  with  the  various  activities  and  functions  of 
the  school.  In  general,  September  is  the  month  for  "readiness  to  learn"  and  "readi- 
ness to  teach." 

It  is  now  October  and  the  teaching-learning  process  should  be  in  evidence  in 
all  classrooms.  This  process  involves  a  continuous  alertness  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  administrators  in  determining,  democratically  with  students,  the  answers  to 
two  basic  questions:  first,  what  should  children  learn,  and  second;  how  can  children 
best  learn  those  competencies  which  are  desired.  What  and  how  are  our  ques- 
tions. They  imply  an  attentiveness  to  our  curriculum  and  our  methods  of  teaching; 
they  necessitate  an  attentiveness  to  children.  Together— children,  curriculum,  and 
methods  of  teaching— they  become  the  prime  considerations  in  developing  a  good 
teaching-learning  situation.  So  long  as  we  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  cause 
children  to  learn  that  which  it  is  good  for  them  to  know  we  shall  be  pursuing  a 
wholesome  philosophy  of  education. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  this  month  and  the  school  days  ahead  we  shall  be 
cognizant  of  our  responsibility  in  helping  children,  through  good  teaching,  to 
acquire  those  habits,  attitudes,  and  competencies  which  will  enable  them  to  enjoy 
effective  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 
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Consolidation  of  High  Schools 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  1950-51  school  year 
321  public  high  schools  having  fewer  than  six  teachers. 
Twenty-seven  of  this  number,  7  for  white  and  20  for 
Negro  students,  were  in  city  units.  A  total  of  294,  21 1 
white  and  83  Negro,  were  rural  or  in  county  units. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  made  an  effort  in  accordance  with  law  to 
consolidate  some  of  these  small  type  schools  with 
others,  thus  making  a  larger  type  school.  This  action  by 
the  Board  was  taken  on  the  grounds  that  a  high  school 
having  six  or  more  teachers  can  provide  a  broader 
educational  opportunity  to  the  State's  boys  and  girls. 
In  a  small  school  only  the  minimum  program— this 
largely  college  preparatory— can  be  provided.  In  a 
larger  type  school,  not  only  may  the  minimum  courses 
in  English,  language,  history,  mathematics,  physical 
education,  and  one  foreign  language  be  offered. 
Courses  in  vocational  fields— agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, business  education,  and  trade  and  industrial 
subjects— and  art,  music,  and  other  social  studies,  sci- 
ence and  English  courses  may  be  provided  in  larger 
schools.  Thus  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  greater  free- 
dom to  choose  those  courses  desired,  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  take  such  courses  as  are  offered  in  small 
schools  in  order  to  graduate. 

There  has  been  some  objections  to  the  consolidation 
of  a  few  of  the  small  high  schools  which  the  Board 
ordered  consolidated  with  other  schools.  In  some  in- 
stances these  objections  have  resulted  in  sitdown  strikes 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  pupils.  Where  such  actions 
occurred  we  have  a  feeling  that  parents  and  students 
alike  were  not  prepared  for  the  change.  They  did  not 
understand  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  from 
a  larger  type  school.  Perhaps  a  little  "public  relations" 
could  have  wiped  out  all  objections  and  thus  have  pre- 
vented the  trouble  in  these  communities.  The  law,  how- 
ever, makes  no  provision  for  such  a  preparation  stage. 
It  simply  states  that  "Provisions  shall  not  be  made  for 
a  high  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  sixty  pupils." 

We  believe  this  is  a  good  law,  since  a  small  high 
school  can  offer  only  the  bare  essentials  of  an  education. 
There  is  a  demand  in  many  communities  for  more  than 
these  minimum  courses.  The  reason  such  courses  are 
not  given  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  law  no  teach- 
ers can  be  allotted  to  be  paid  from  State  funds.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  many  boys  and  girls  in  these  small 
high  schools  leave  before  they  graduate  for  the  reason 
they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  courses 
which  they  need  and  desire.  The  larger  type  school 
gives  them  this  opportunity. 


Keep  it  Good 


The  record  shows  that  bus  drivers  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school. 
Nearly  half  of  the  total  enrollment  is  now  provided 
with  transportation  facilities.  Considering  the  large 
number  of  pupils  transported,  the  accidents  among 
school  bus  passengers  have  been  relatively  low.  This 
record  is  one  in  which  the  schools  can  take  particular 
pride.  However,  to  keep  such  a  record  takes  the  eternal 
vigilence  and  cooperation  of  many  people— students, 
bus  drivers,  teachers,  principals,  mechanics,  superin- 
tendents, and  the  public  in  general.  Unless  the  drivers 
of  passenger  cars  and  other  vehicles  observe  rules  of 
safety  there  will  be  fatal  accidents.  Even  though  riding 
on  a  school  bus  is  a  shared  undertaking,  the  bus  driver 
has  the  major  responsibility  in  that  he  is  in  charge  of 
not  only  the  vehicle  but  the  passengers. 


Pupil  Attendance  Accounting 

The  major  portion  of  the  State  funds  with  which 
the  public  schools  are  operated  is  expended  on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  Teachers  are  allotted 
by  schools  in  accordance  with  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance for  the  best  seven  continuous  months  of  the 
preceding  year. 

This  makes  the  matter  of  keeping  attendance  rec- 
ords very  important.  Such  records  must  be  accurately 
kept  by  all  those  who  have  this  responsibility.  Basic 
to  pupil  attendance  accounting  is  the  teacher's  register. 
Spaces  are  provided  in  this  booklet  for  the  names  of 
pupils  and  for  their  attendance  records.  These  records 
are  transferred  at  the  end  of  each  month  to  various 
other  forms  which  the  principal  consolidates  into  the 
school  report.  There  are  specific  and  definite  rules  as  to 
how  these  various  records  are  made  and  as  to  how  they 
shall  be  transferred  to  these  other  forms  until  they 
finally  reach  the  State  office. 

Not  only  are  attendance  records  necessary  as  a  basis 
of  teacher  allotment;  they  are  also  essential  to  the 
proper  planning  of  the  instructional  program,  and  for 
providing  necessary  equipment  and  supplies.  They  are 
necessary  when  a  building  is  planned  and  when  trans- 
portation facilities  are  provided.  Attendance  records  are 
basic  to  every  phase  of  the  school  program. 

Unless  these  records  are  kept  accurately  and  com- 
pletely in  every  respect  and  unless  care  is  exercised  at 
every  step  in  their  compilation,  the  attendance  records 
will  not  be  reliable  nor  will  the  expenditure  of  State 
funds  be  fairly  distributed.  It  is  important  to  keep  ac- 
curate records  of  financial  matters;  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  keep  accurate  records  upon  which  financial 
transactions  are  based. 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 


Erwin's  Last  Public  Utterance 

Was  Plea  for  Federal  Aid 


A  plea  for  federal  funds  with  which 
to  operate  the  public  schools  was  the 
last  public  utterance  of  the  late  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  North  Carolina's  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  from 
October  20,  1934,  to  July  19,  1952.  Su- 
perintendent Erwin  died  on  this  latter 
date  following  his  return  from  Chicago 
where  he  had  gone  to  appear  before  the 
Democratic  Platform  Committee  to 
sponsor  the  plank  on  education. 

In  his  plea  for  a  plank  calling  for 
federal  aid  to  the  states  for  public 
school  purposes,  the  late  Superintendent 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  nation 
must  recognize  that  7,000.000  more  chil- 
dren will  be  attending  public  schools  in 
1960  than  did  in  1950.  "It  is  a  problem 
that  the  states  cannot  handle  them- 
selves," he  declared.  He  gave  two  rea- 
sons for  this  inability  of  some  states 
to  provide  for  their  educational  needs : 
(1)  the  federal  government  has  taken 
many  sources  of  revenue,  and  (2)  the 
need  for  new  facilities  is  generally 
where  funds  are  less  abundant. 

Three  principles  were  set  forth  by  the 
then  Superintendent  Erwin  under  which 
the  government  might  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  education,  with 
better  coordination  and  planning  in  the 
distribution  of  such  funds : 

1.  Federal  funds  should  be  allotted 
to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  an  objective 
formula  in  order  to  assure  an  equitable 
and  fair  distribution  among  the  states. 

2.  Funds  should  be  administered  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  the  several  state  departments  of 
education. 

3.  No  federal  agency  shall  exercise 
any  form  of  control  over  either  what  is 
taught  in  schools,  or  over  the  teaching 
methods  used  in  classrooms. 

Shorthand  Meetings  Held 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Mrs.  Madeline  S. 
Strony,  Educational  Director  for  the 
company,  held  a  series  of  meetings  in 
the  State  on  shorthand  for  teachers  of 
business  education  from  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 22.  through  Monday,  September 
29,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Henry  High- 
smith,  Director,  Division  of  Instruction- 
al Service,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

J.  L.  Zimmerman,  representative  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  attend- 
ed the  meetings.  The  meetings  were 
held  at  Durham,  Greenville.  Fayette- 
ville,  Charlotte,  Winston- Salem,  Hick- 
ory and  Asheville. 


American  Education 
Week 

The  32nd  observance  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Week  will  be  held 
November  9-15,  with  the  theme  be- 
ing, "Children  in  Today's  World." 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  American 
Legion,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  oc- 
casion gives  communities  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  goals  and 
accomplishments  of  their  schools 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  year- 
round  school  public  relations  pro- 
grams. 

Materials  such  as  posters,  stick- 
ers, publicity  mats,  scripts  and  re- 
cordings are  available  from  the 
National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Home  Ec  Teachers 
Honor  Dr.  Erwin 

A  resolution  in  honor  of  Dr.  Clyde 
A.  Erwin,  who  died  July  19  from  a  heart 
attack,  was  recently  passed  by  the  vo- 
cational home  economics  teachers  of  the 
State  and  the  State  supervisory  staff  of 
home  economics  education.  This  resolu- 
tion was  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  September  4. 
The  resolution  follows : 

Whereas,  We,  the  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  State  Supervisory  Staff 
of  Home  Economics  Education,  are 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  our  loyal 
and  devoted  friend.  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin ;  and. 

Whereas,  We  are  now  in  session  for 
our  annual  conference  and  wish  to 
express  to  his  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  our  appreciation  for 
his  service  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  through  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  educational  program 
in  the  State ;  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  continue  to 
incorporate  into  our  teaching  pro- 
gram the  high  principles  and  ideals 
for  which  he  untiringly  worked. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  Vocational  Scholarship  Fund. 
Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  and  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 


Special  Rates  Are  Given 
School  Visitors 
to  Williamsburg 

Reduced  rates  of  admission  and  spe- 
cial arrangements  for  school  groups 
studying  in  this  "living  laboratory"  of 
early  American  history  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Colonial  Williamsburg  for 
the  annual  "winter  session"  from  Oc- 
tober 1  to  March  15. 

Notices  of  the  special  school  tour  pro- 
visions currently  are  going  out  to  more 
than  2.500  principals  and  teachers  in 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
according  to  J.  Neville  McArthur,  Di- 
rector of  School  Activities  for  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  the  non-profit  education- 
al organization  carrying  forward  the 
18th  century  restoration  of  this  one- 
time colonial  capital  city. 

The  special  group  rate  for  school  stu- 
dents has  been  reduced  to  25  cents  per 
person  covering  an  escorted  tour  of 
four  historic  Exhibition  Buildings  dur- 
ing the  special  school  season  here  from 
October  1  to  March  15.  Also  provided 
for  visiting  classroom  groups  are  free 
materials,  books  and  publications  for 
loan  use  and  rental  films  and  color 
slide  sets  on  the  city  and  its  history  for 
advance  school  use  to  integrate  the 
tours  with  classroom  study  of  pre-revo- 
lutionary  life  and  events. 

In  the  past  year  more  than  30,000 
school  children  in  groups  toured  the 
area  here  which  has  been  accurately 
returned  to  the  way  it  looked  in  George 
Washington's  day.  The  groups  last  year 
came  from  schools  in  28  different  states 
as  part  of  the  growing  trend  towards 
supplementing  textbook  study  with  visi- 
tations to  sites  of  historic  and  cultural 
interest.  In  Williamsburg,  the  groups 
start  their  tours  at  the  Reception  Cen- 
ter where  they  are  shown  a  short  pro- 
gram summarizing  early  American  his- 
tory and  Williamsburg's  role  in  the 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Among  the  his- 
toric buildings  visited  are  the  Capitol 
where  such  patriots  as  Patrick  Henry 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  called  on  the 
colonists  to  defy  the  tyranny  of  Brit- 
ain ;  the  Magazine,  arsenal  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Colony  which  touched  off  the 
Revolution  in  Virginia ;  the  Gaol  or 
prison  where  Blackbeard's  pirates  were 
confined  ;  the  Governor's  Palace,  elabor- 
ate mansion  built  for  the  royal  gover- 
nors of  Virginia  ;  and  18th  century  craft 
shops  where  skilled  craftsmen  use  the 
tools  and  techniques  of  two  centuries 
ago. 
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Dodson  Prepares  Materials 
For  "Physed"  Teachers 

Several  separate  pieces  of  material 
for  the  use  of  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation have  been  prepared  recently  by 
Taylor  Dodson,  Adviser  in  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

This  material,  which  has  been  mimeo- 
graphed for  distribution  includes  a  10- 
page  bulletin,  Fun  for  All,  of  games,  a 
6-page  bulletin  of  Folk  and  Square 
Dance  material,  an  8-page  bulletin  of 
games  that  take  small  spaces,  a  5-page 
bulletin  on  Flicker  Ball,  and  4  single 
sheets  of  Physical  Education  Schedules, 
Balance  Beam  Exercises,  and  pointers 
for  coaches  and  officials. 

Copies  of  these  materials  may  be  se- 
cured from  Mr.  Dodson. 

NEA  Research  Division 
Compiles  1951  Court  Cases 

"The  School  Teacher's  Day  in  Court" 
and  "Pupils'  Day  in  Court"  are  two 
recent  mimeograph  bulletins  recently 
compiled  by  the  Research  Division  of 
the  National   Education  Association. 

These    bulletins    review   court    cases 
occurring  in  1951  throughout  the  several 
states.  Only  one  case  from  North  Caro- 
lina   is    included.    That   case,    grouped 
with  several  from   other  states  under 
the  heading   "Liability,"   concerns   the 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Hansley  V.  Til- 
ton  decided  on  June  7,  1951,  as  follows: 
A  school  bus  driver  killed  a  motor- 
ist in  a  head-on  collision  after  dark. 
The   bus   was   88   inches    wide.   The 
driver  had  clear   straight   vision  on 
both  sides  of  a  narrow  bridge.  The 
clearance  lights  of  the  bus  were  not 
connected.  The  driver  faw  a  car  com- 
ing toward  him  and  stepped  ou  the 
gas  "to  beat  him  across  the  bridge." 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  keep  as  far 
to  the  right  as  he  could  have  done  and 
if    he    had    done   so    he    could    have 
avoided  the  collision.  The  other  car 
rubbed  the  railing  in  trying  to  avoid 
the  collision. 

The  court  found  the  driver  negli- 
gent under  these  circumstances  and 
held    that    governmental     immunity 
that  clothes  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation as  a  public  employer  did  not 
extend  to  its  employees. 
Administrators  interested  in  reading 
these  various  abstracts  of  cases  should 
write  to  the  Research  Division.  Nation- 
al   Education    Association,    1201    Six- 
teenth  Street,   Northwest,   Washington 
6,  D.  C. 


Highsmith  Gives  Conditions 

for  H.  S.  Equivalent  Diploma 


Conditions  upon  which  the  High 
School  Equivalent  Diploma  would  be 
issued  were  recently  listed  in  a  state- 
ment released  by  Dr.  J.  Henry  High- 
smith,  Director,  Division  of  Instruction- 
al Service,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  High  School  Equivalent  Diploma 
is  designed  for  mature  adults  who  have 
a  vocational  objective  which  requires 
graduation  from  high  school  or  its 
equivalent,  Dr.  Highsmith  states.  Only 
such  persons  will  be  considered  for  this 
diploma  who  cannot  for  good  reason  se- 
cure a  regular  high  school  diploma. 

The  following  condition  will  govern 
the  issuance  of  such  diplomas  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  said : 

1.  (a)  A  satisfactory  score  on  a  psycho- 
logical examination,  such  as  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination,  high 
school  edition ; 
(b)  A  passing  score  on  a  standard- 
ized test  in  high  school  English ; 


(c)   A  passing  score  on  a  standard- 
ized test  in  United  States  History. 

2.  Applicant  must  be  at  least  21  years  of 
age,  but  no  Equivalent  Diploma  will 
be  awarded  prior  to  date  of  gradua- 
tion of  the  high  school  class  of  which 
applicant  was  a  member. 

3.  Applicant  must  be  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  North  Carolina. 

4.  Applicant  must  give  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing traits  characteristic  of  a  good 
citizen. 

5.  All  examinations  required  will  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  O,  or  at  any 
other  agency  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose. Contact  Dr.  W.  D.  Perry,  Uni- 
versity Testing  Service,  Chapel  Hill, 
to  make  appointment  for  taking  the 
tests. 

6.  All  applications  must  be  made  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  no  High  School  Equivalent 
Diploma  is  valid  unless  it  bears  the 
seal  of  the  Department. 


Good  Teaching  Is  Going  On 

If  the  children  seem  devoid  of  tension,  if  they  are  free  in  speaking,  expressing 
opinions,  moving 

If  the  pupils  seem  to  regard  the  teacher  as  a  friend,  rather  than  a  taskmaster 

If  there  is  some  humor,  some  laughter,  when  appropriate 

If  courtesy  is  the  accepted  mode  of  behavior 

If  the  pupils,  as  evidenced  by  their  eyes,  are  interested  and  eager 

If  every  opportunity  for  emphasis  on  good  character  is  seized 

If  assignments,  reasonable  in  length  and  difficulty,  are  made  distinctly  and  explained 
clearly 

If  directions  are  given  while  quiet  reigns,  before  supplies  are  passed  or  books  are 
opened 

If  frequent  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  pupil  to  ask,  as  well  as  to  answer 

If  the  class  activity  involves  every  pupil,  showing  good  pupil  participation 

If  a  question  is  put  to  the  entire  class  before  an  individual  pupil  is  asked  to  respond, 
stimu'ating  thinking 

If  the  single  question  elicits  several  responses 

If  pupils  recite  more  than  the  teacher  does 

If  opportunities  are  offered  for  creative  activity 

If,  when  drill  is  necessary,  it  is  made  interesting 

If  pupils  are  challenged  and  encouraged,  rather 

If  pupils  are  working  in  pairs,  using  the  plan, 
help  the  slower" 

If  the  pupils  are  working  in  groups,  giving  evidence  of  attention  to  individual 
differences 

If  each  pup  1,  the  bright  as  well  as  the  dull,  is  expected,  urged,  exhorted  to  do  his 
very  best 

If  a  pupil  is  praised  when  he  has  done  his  best,  whether  the  achievement  is  great 
or  ever  so  slight 

If  teaching  aids  are  employed  when  appropriate 

If  the  teacher  clearly  knows  bis  subject  thoroughly 

If  the  teacher  has  the  God-given  knack  of  making  crystal  clear  what  he  is  trying 
to  put  across 

If,  when  the  teacher  does  not  know,  his  answer  is,  "AVell,  let's  find  out !" 

If  what  is  being  taught  is  worth  while,  contributing  definitely  to  the  goals  of  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy — Edgar  M.  Finck,  Former  Supervising  Principal,  Dover 
Township  Public  Schools,  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  Professor  of  Education,  East  Caro- 
lina College  Summer  Session.  Reprinted  from  The  Nation's  Schools,  December, 
1951. 


than  bored  and  discouraged 
'Each  one  teach  one ;  the  brighter 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 


Cities  Spend  Less  for  Education 


American  cities  spent  less  per  school 
child  last  year  than  for  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years  in  terms  of  uni- 
form purchasing  power.  This  reduction 
occurred  in  the  face  of  a  rise  of  the 
nation's  income  after  taxes  of  $55  per 
person. 

In  announcing  this  decrease,  Earl 
James  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  called  the  curtailment  in 
education  a  shocking  condition.  "The 
nation's  need  for  responsible  citizens  in 
the  crucial  years  ahead  calls  for  the 
most  effective  education  within  our 
means,"  declared  Dr.  McGrath.  "It 
must  be  provided  now.  We  cannot  af- 
ford a  further  reduction  in  educational 
standards  in  our  public  schools.  The 
actual  educational  investment  in  each 
boy  and  girl  attending  school  last  year 
dropped  by  six  dollars  in  terms  of  uni- 
form purchasing  power  as  shown  in  the 
Consumers  Price  Index,  1950-51  base." 

The  decrease  in  real  current  expendi- 
ture was  shown  in  a  study  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  covering  public  school  systems 
in  259  cities  ranging  upwards  in  popu- 
lation from  2.500  and  representing  every 
area  of  the  nation  geographically.  "Cur- 
rent expenditure"  as  defined  in  the 
study  includes  all  school-year  expendi- 
tures for  full-time  public  schools  ex- 
cept for  capital  outlay  and  interest. 

The  full  report  of  this  study  is  pub- 
lished as  Circular  No.  337.  It  continues 
the  series  of  annual  reports  on  similar 
studies  which  the  Office  of  Education 
has  produced  since  1918. 

Other  highlights  of  the  report  include 
these  findings : 

1.  The  current  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  average  attendance  in  1950-51  varied 
widely  in  the  259  school  systems.  It 
ranged  in  different  regions  from  $425 
to  a  low  of  $84.  Both  these  figures  were 
reported  by  small  cities  in  the  surveyed 
group  of  66  having  populations  of  2,500 
to  9,999. 

2.  Last  year's  median  per-pupil  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  all  the  259  cities 
was  $219.  That  is,  in  half  the  cities,  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  was  more  than 
$219,  and  in  the  other  half,  it  was  less. 

3.  The  median  was  largest  among  the 
city  school  systems  of  the  Northeast, 
and  was  smallest  among  Southern  cities. 

4.  On  the  average,  from  72  to  76  cents 
of  last  year's  school  dollar  went  for  in- 
struction costs.  Three  to  four  cents  of 
it  went  to  administration.  Ten  cents 
went  for  operation  of  the  physical  plant, 
and  five  cents  to  plant  maintenance. 
The  rest  was  for  auxiliary  school  ser- 
vices, and  for  fixed  charges  such  as  pen- 


sion and  retirement  funds.  Individual 
schools,  however,  varied  widely  in  their 
apportionment  of  current  expenditure. 

5.  The  report  points  out  that  greater 
expenditure  is  required  by  schools 
which  attract  and  retain  competent,  ex- 
perienced teachers,  which  make  use  of 
the  best  teaching  aids,  and  which  offer 
such  additional  advantages  as  kinder- 
garten facilities,  a  well-diversified  cur- 
riculum including  the  fine  arts  and  vo- 
cational and  pre-vocational  opportuni- 
ties, special  classes  for  gifted  children 
and  for  handicapped  children,  appropri- 
ate playground  and  gymnasium  facili- 
ties, a  well-trained  counseling  service, 
adequate  health  services,  and  school 
lunch. 

6.  Other  factors  which  may  affect  per- 
pupil  expenditure  include  climate,  local 
living  costs,  age  of  school  buildings  and 
their  state  of  repair,  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades,  and  proportion  of  teachers  in 
the  lower  and  upper  portion  of  the  sal- 
ary scale. 

7.  Of  the  tables  and  charts  included 
in  the  report,  several  show  the  trend  of 
per-pupil  expenditures  over  the  past 
decade. 

Committee  Decides  Scope 
of  Erwin  Scholarship  Fund 

Scholarships  from  the  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
Vocational  Scholarship  Fund  will  be 
made  available  to  qualified  applicants 
of  all  races  to  attend  approved  North 
Carolina  colleges,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  administer  this  Fund  has  de- 
cided. 

Such  scholarship  recipients,  however, 
the  Committee  stated,  must  pursue  a 
course  of  studies  leading  to  teaching  in 
some  field  of  vocational  education — ag- 
riculture, home  economics,  trade  and 
industrial  education,  and  distributive 
or  diversified  occupations. 

The  amount  to  be  granted  under  each 
scholarship  was  not  determined,  pend- 
ing the  ultimate  size  of  the  Fund.  Con- 
tributions to  the  Fund  are  still  being 
received  from  school  personnel,  educa- 
tional organizations,  business  and  in- 
dustrial firms,  and  friends  of  the  late 
Superintendent. 

J.  K.  Coggin  of  State  College  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  Flossie 
Marshbanks  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  secretary-treasur- 
er. Other  members  of  the  Committee 
are  J.  Warren  Smith.  A.  L.  Teachey, 
and  J.  E.  Miller  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  E.  E.  Dowdy,  agriculture 
teacher  of  Hillsboro. 


Wilson  Makes 
School  Film 

Wilson  city  schools  recently  complet- 
ed a  film  depicting  a  cross-sectional 
view  of  their  program  in  secondary 
education. 

The  film,  "Wilson  Youth  on  the  Path 
to  Maturity,"  was  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Principal  George  Willard  of 
the  Charles  L.  Coon  High  School.  It  has 
been  shown  before  civic  and  educational 
groups  of  Wilson,  to  members  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  to  other  groups.  State  Department 
members  hail  it  as  the  beginning  of 
what  should  be  done  in  other  units.  "It 
is  an  excellent  form  of  public  relations," 
they  say. 

Jobe  Announces 
Future  Publications 

A  number  of  new  or  revised  publica- 
tions are  now  being  prepared  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  near  future,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Publications,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  revised  Handbook  for  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Schools  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  is  ex- 
pected from  the  press  this  fall,  Mr. 
Jobe  stated.  A  committee  headed  by 
Henry  A.  Shannon,  Adviser  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Science,  is  expected  to  have 
ready  early  next  year  the  manuscript 
for  a  course  of  study  in  Science.  An- 
other committee,  working  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director 
of  School  Health  Coordinating  Service, 
has  prepared  much  of  a  course  of  study 
in  Health  Education.  This  material  is 
expected  to  be  turned  over  to  the  print- 
er next  spring.  John  C.  Noe,  Adviser  in 
Safety  Education,  heads  a  committee  at 
work  on  guides  in  general  safety  educa- 
tion and  driver  education.  The  material 
prepared  by  this  group  is  to  be  ready 
sometime  next  year  also. 

The  course  of  study  in  Music  is  being 
rewritten,  according  to  Arnold  Hoffman, 
State  Adviser  in  Music  Education,  and 
he  hopes  to  have  the  new  material 
available  for  printing  next  spring.  And 
finally,  the  English  teachers  of  the 
State  are  already  at  work  on  a  revision 
of  the  Language  Arts  publication,  es- 
pecially the  high  school  section,  which 
was  revised  and  reprinted  in  1950.  This 
Committee  will  take  a  year  or  two  in 
the  preparation  of  new  material  in  this 
area. 

Superintendents  will  be  notified  when 
each  of  these  proposed  publications  are 
available. 
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Most  Superintendents 
Are  Appointed 

All  of  the  nation's  city  school  super- 
intendents and  1,586  of  the  3,352  rural 
superintendents  are  appointed,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  of  the  NEA  Re- 
search Division. 

All  city  superintendents  are  appoint- 
ed by  city  boards  of  education.  In  case 
of  the  47.3  per  cent  of  rural  superin- 
tendents, however,  appointments  are  as 
follows :  In  12  states  they  are  appointed 
by  county  boards  of  education ;  in  four, 
by  a  committee  of  the  town  boards  in 
the  union ;  in  four,  partly  by  county 
boards ;  in  one,  by  a  convention  of  town- 
ship trustees ;  in  one,  by  the  state  com- 
missioner ;  in  one,  by  a  convention  of 
school  districts;  in  one,  by  a  special 
board  of  directors ;  in  three,  by  the 
state  board  of  education ;  in  one,  partly 
by  the  county  court ;  in  one,  some  by 
state  board  and  others  by  state  commis- 
sioner of  education ;  and  in  one  there 
are  no  rural  superintendents. 

Of  the  remaining  1766  rural  superin- 
tendents, 1,476  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  and  290  "are  divided  between  these 
two  methods  (appointed  or  elected)  on 
an  unknown  basis." 

In  North  Carolina  and  seven  other 
states  (Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia),  all  county  superinten- 
dents are  appointed  by  the  county 
board  of  education.  In  Tennessee  some 
county  superintendents  are  elected  by 
popular  vote,  wbereas  others  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  court.  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Oregon  also  have 
more  than  one  method — some  are  elect- 
ed by  popular  vote  and  others  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Public  Relations  Filmstrip 

"The  Teacher  and  Public  Relations'' 
is  the  title  of  a  new  filmstrip  which  has 
just  been  released  by  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association.  It 
is  based  on  the  NSPKA  public  relations 
handbook  for  classroom  teachers,  "It 
Starts  in  the  Classroom."  It  was  pro- 
duced for  NSPRA  by  the  Audio-Visual 
Consultation  Bureau  of  the  College  of 
Education,  Wayne  University. 

Prices  at  $3.50  per  print,  the  35  mm 
filmstrip  includes  50  pictures  and  text 
frames.  A  discussion  guide  accompanies 
each  print. 

Prints  may  be  ordered  from  NSPRA. 
1201  16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


Dr.  Weaver  Evaluates  Resource-Use  Program 


A  brief  article  in  which  the  history, 
program  and  evaluation  of  Resource- 
Use  Education  as  it  obtained  in  North 
Carolina  from  1944  to  1952  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  R.  L.  Weaver,  Program 
Director,  prior  to  his  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  program  was  initiated  in  1944  by 
the  N.  C.  Social  Studies  Council  and 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science  in  Chapel  Hill.  In  1945  a  Re- 
source-Use Education  Commission  was 
appointed.  Staff  members  were  secured 
in  February,  1947,  when  Dr.  Weaver 
and  a  secretary  were  employed.  Area 
centers  were  set  up  to  assist  local  school 
units  in  the  study,  use  and  conservation 
of  community  resources.  Summer  con- 
ferences were  held  for  developing  plans, 
sharing  results  of  research,  and  the  use 
of  resource  concepts  in  school  instruc- 
tion. A  number  of  bulletins  were  issued 
and  several  are  now  in  preparation.  A 
sound-color  film  and  thirteen  radio  re- 
cordings were  made.  A  school  camping 
program  was  initiated  in  1950.  As  a 
result  of  conferences,  workshops,  and 
printed  and  audio-visual  materials,  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  and  schools  have  been 
engaged  in  resource-use  and  conserva- 
tion activities,  according  to  Dr.  Weaver. 

Hillman  Requests 
Information  from  Colleges 

The  following  three  forms  calling  for 
information  from  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  mailed  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  State  Depart- 
ment Public  Instruction  : 

1.  Annual  Report  Blank  of  North  Caro- 
lina Colleges. 

2.  Graduate  Program  Supplement  of 
North  Carolina  Colleges. 

3.  Extension.  Evening  College  and  Other 
Extra-Teaching  Programs  for  North 
Carolina  Colleges. 

1952  Educational  Catalog 
Lists  Teaching  Materials 

More  than  12,000  textbooks  and  othei 
teaching  materials  are  listed  by  subjecr 
and  grade  with  author  index  in  the 
81st  annual  American  Educational 
Catalog  published  in  March.  Virtually 
all  primary  and  secondary  school  text- 
books are  covered  along  with  an  in- 
creasing number  of  supplementary  ma- 
terials as  library  books,  maps,  films, 
etc.  The  1952  edition  is  obtainable  at 
$1  a  copy  postpaid  from  the  Library 
Journal,  62  West  45  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y, 


Scholastic  Teacher 
Offers  Travel  Awards 

Travel  Story  and  Photo  Awards  will 
be  awarded  to  teachers  who  submit  the 
best  travel  stories  and  travel  photos  in 
a  contest  conducted  by  Scholastic 
Teacher. 

Awards  including  a  top  award  of  a 
Royal  portable  typewriter,  $30  to  five 
winners,  $15  to  five  second  place  win- 
ners and  $5  to  ten  third  place  winners 
are  offered  for  the  best  travel  stories. 
In  several  classifications  awards  for 
photos  ranging  from  $30  to  $5  will  be 
awarded.  All  items  must  be  filed  with 
the  Travel  Editor,  Scholastic  Teacher, 
351  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y., 
prior  to  December  1,  1952. 

Federal  Office  Releases 
College  Guide 

Colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States  that  have  been  ac- 
credited by  national,  regional,  and  State 
accrediting  agencies  are  listed  in  a  new 
publication,  released  recently  by  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency. 

"This  guide  to  the  general  standing 
or  quality  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  country  is  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  publications 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Education,"  Earl 
James  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  said. 

Commissioner  McGrath  pointed  out 
that  the  publication,  "Accredited  High- 
er Institutions-1952"  includes  1.952  col- 
leges and  universities.  Of  these  1,683 
have  been  accredited  by  regional  asso- 
ciations, State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, or  State  universities,  and  269  have 
programs  accredited  by  professional  as- 
sociations. He  emphasized  that  the 
Office  of  Education  does  not  accredit  or 
approve  educational  institutions  but 
compiles  the  information  from  accredit- 
ing agencies. 

The  publication  lists  separately  ac- 
credited professional  and  technical 
schools  or  departments  specializing  in 
architecture,  Bible,  business,  chemistry, 
chiropody,  dentistry,  engineering  and 
technical  curricula,  forestry,  journal- 
ism, law,  librarianship,  medicine,  in- 
cluding basic  medical  sciences,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  and  physical  therapy, 
music,  nursing,  optometry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  public  health,  social  work, 
teacher  education,  theology,  and  veter- 
inary medicine. 
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Burlington  Superintendent  Lists 

Five  Postulates  for  Free  Men 


Classroom  Has 
Fifty  Teachers 


Five  postulates  for  free  men  were  set 
forth  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Burlington  City  Schools,  as 
an  answer  to  the  two  questions :  "How 
may  we  as  teachers  become  more  free 
as  individuals?"  and  "How  may  we  lay 
a  foundation  that  will  assure  confidence, 
success  and  peace  for  ourselves  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  these  qualities 
in  those  students  we  teach?" 

These  postulates,  which  were  present- 
ed in  the  September  Administrative 
Notes  of  the  Burlington  City  Schools, 
were  based  upon  a  quotation  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  which  reads :  "I  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyrrany  over  the 
mind  of  man." 

They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  We  need  what  the  French  call  elan 
vital  or  vital  urge  for  life.  We  must 
develop  in  our  own  experience  a  phi- 
losophy of  life  .  .  . 

2.  We  urgently  need  a  sense  of  di- 
rection .  .  .  This  will  assist  in  making 
decisions,  making  a  living  and  choosing 
an  occupation  .  .  . 

3.  We  need  a  sense  of  wholeness  .  .  . 
As  individuals  we  need  to  learn  that  we 
are  only  a  part  of  a  whole  society. 

4.  We  need  a  sense  of  balance  .  .  . 
Most  of  all  we  need  to  gear  ourselves 
to  some  great  cause  and  some  great 
faith — to  forget  ourselves  that  we  may 
become  mature  in  spirit  and  balance  in 
serving  mankind. 

5.  Lastly,  we  need  desperately,  a 
depth  and  quality  of  life  that  will  pro- 
duce men  of  great  faith  and  great  cour- 
age .  .  .  We  need  to  lengthen  our  ropes 
and  strengthen  our  stakes. 

Mrs.  Maley  Helps  Revise 
School  Lunch  Bulletin 

"School  Lunch  Policies  and  Stand- 
ards," a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Southern 
States  Work-Conference  in  1947  has 
been  recently  revised. 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  North  Caro- 
lina's State  Supervisor  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Revision  Committee  which  had 
charge  of  the  revision  which  was  com- 
pleted and  adopted  in  June,  1952. 

The  bulletin  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  guide  in  the  development  of  school 
lunch  policies  and  standards  for  the 
schools  throughout  the  Southern  Region. 
It  includes  sections  on :  Basic  Beliefs, 
Educational  Opportunities,  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration,  Food  Service, 
Food  Service  Facilities,  Personnel,  Fi- 
nance, and  Evaluation. 


Social  Studies  Teachers 
Meet  November  27-29 

Texas  will  be  host  to  some  1,400  so- 
cial studies  teachers  who  will  be  attend- 
ing the  32nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
in  Dallas,  November  27-29. 

Convention  activities  will  get  under- 
way Thanksviging  Day  with  one  of  the 
major  addresses  to  be  given  by  Stanley 
Andrews,  Administrator  of  the  Techni- 
cal Cooperation  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Some  of  the  other  speakers 
are  William  A.  Settle,  Jr.,  University  of 
Tulsa ;  E.  G.  Nourse,  formerly  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, and  Robert  LaFollette,  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Chairman  of  local  arrangements  is 
R.  B.  McKay,  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Agencies  Discuss 
School  Health 

School  Health  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  on  July  16  in 
Chapel  Hill  of  representatives  of  volun- 
tary agencies  concerned  with  health. 

This  group,  which  also  met  in  May  to 
consider  program  problems  of  mutual 
concern,  represented  the  American  Red 
Cross  (Janet  Cox),  Durham  Unit, 
American  Cancer  Society  (Sarah  Mc- 
Cracken),  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  (Blanche  Haley),  N.  C. 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety (Dr.  Rosemary  Kent),  N.  C.  Heart 
Association  (Katherine  Ormston  and 
Mrs.  Frances  McConnell),  N.  C.  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  (Mrs. 
Eleanor  Mosher,  Carolina  Caldwell), 
N.  C.  Tuberculosis  Association  (Scott 
Venable,  Norman  Gaskill,  and  Mrs. 
Velma  Joyner),  and  the  N.  C.  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  (Mrs.  Ethel  Speas). 

Consultants  present  represented  i  the 
School  Health  Coordinating  Service 
(Charles  Spencer,  Mrs.  Annie  Ray 
Moore),  School  of  Public  Health  (Elta 
Mae  Mast),  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health   (Elizabeth  Lovell). 

"What  is  your  agency  doing  now  in 
the  area  of  school  health"  was  the 
question  which  opened  the  meeting  and 
led  to  an  exchange  of  ideas,  pointing  up 
areas  where  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion logically  belong.  The  feeling  of  the 
group  was  expressed  by  one  member 
when  he  said,  "We  have  found  out 
where  we  can  work  together  in  the 
field." 


Children  in  the  Essex  Falls,  New 
Jersey,  elementary  school  enjoy  an  un- 
common experience :  they  have  fifty 
teachers  to  a  classroom. 

Impossible?  No.  Stockbrokers,  sports 
writers,  deep-sea  fishermen,  and  tele- 
phone engineers  make  personal  appear- 
ances at  the  school — not  to  discuss 
their  children's  report  cards,  but  to  take 
over  as  teachers  for  a  day.  Youngster's 
textbook  horizons  are  brightened  by 
glimpses  into  their  fathers'  and  neigh- 
bors' nine-to-five  worlds :  they  read  tic- 
ker tape,  "invest"  in  stocks,  handle 
professional  rods  and  tackle,  examine 
telephone  equipment — and  ask  all  the 
questions  they  care  to.  Teachers  draw 
on  a  community-resource  file  as  a  time- 
ly teaching  aid,  and  integrate  the  ex- 
periences of  real  people  with  related 
classwork.  Eighth  graders  follow  cur- 
rent events  with  a  former  lieutenant, 
governor  from  Korea,  learn  about  dra- 
matics from  a  legitimate  stage  actor, 
study  journalism  with  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

The  idea  of  fifty  teachers  to  a  class- 
room is  spreading  quickly  :  youngsters 
in  other  communities  are  already  bene- 
fiting from  this  plan.  The  project  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  of  Human 
Resources  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council.  — Good  Housekeeping, 
November,  1951. 

Committee  Judges 
School  Press  Entries 

Nineteen  school  papers  submitted  en- 
tries in  the  1951  School  Press  Project, 
an  activity  co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Scholastic  Press  Association. 
These  19  entries  represented  seven 
counties  of  the  State — Forsyth,  Wilson, 
Durham,  Robeson,  Richmond,  Pasquo- 
tank, and  Wake. 

Each  of  the  papers  submitted  present- 
ed articles  or  a  cartoon  on  the  selected 
subjects,  "How  Youth  Can  Help  Fight 
Tuberculosis"  and  "What  Our  Tuber- 
culosis Association  Does".  Nine  of  the 
papers  will  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  as  entries  in 
the  National  Contest. 

Judges  making  the  selections  were: 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Elliot,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  NCTA ;  Dr.  S.  E.  Dun- 
can, Supervisor  of  Negro  High  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  and  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer. 
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Geographic  Bulletins 
Resume  Publication 

The  Geographic  School  Bulletins  re- 
sumed publication  October  6  for  the 
1952-53  school  year. 

Since  1919,  the  Bulletins  have  been 
one  of  the  Society's  leading  educational 
features.  More  than  30,000  teachers  and 
pupils,  last  year,  received,  through  the 
Bulletins,  over  170  geographic  articles, 
illustrated  with  200  National  Geographic 
photographs  and  maps — all  for  the  sub- 
scription price  of  forty  cents  for  thirty 
weekly  issues. 

Illustrations  in  the  Bulletins  are 
from  The  Society's  files  of  more  than 
300.000  photographs  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  years  of  arduous  travel  and 
sometimes  at  the  risk  of  life. 

The  Bulletins,  last  year,  touched  upon 
such  subjects  as  countries  of  every  con- 
tinent, the  separate  treatment  of  gov- 
ernment changes;  news-highlighted 
areas,  such  as  cities,  rivers,  mountains, 
and  islands ;  aviation,  railroads,  and 
other  newsworthy  transportation  sub- 
jects ;  industries  and  commodities  in 
the  news. 

Pursuing  its  purpose  of  increasing 
and  diffusing  geographic  knowledge,  the 
National  Geographic  Society  dispatches 
expeditions  to  explore  remote  parts  of 
the  world  and  unknown  realms  of  sci- 
ence. Its  Geographic  School  Bulletins 
are  a  further  expression  of  the  same 
purpose,  helping  the  youth  of  America 
to  understand  geographic  factors  that 
touch  their  lives. 

Any  accredited  teacher,  librarian,  or 
advanced  student  in  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions  may  subscribe.  Teach- 
ers may  obtain  subscriptions  for  class- 
room use  if  copies  are  mailed  in  bulk 
to  one  address. 

NCCJ  Sponsors 
Intergroup  Pamphlets 

The  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  has  sponsored  the  pub- 
lication of  a  number  of  pamphlets  on 
Intergroup  Education.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  these  publications  to  make  available 
to  American  teachers  in  concise  form 
information  and  helpful  tools  for  the 
improvement  of  intergroup  relations 
through   classroom    education. 

Titles  now  available  are  the  follow- 
ing: Reading  in  Intergroup  Relations, 
The  Resolution  of  Intergroup  Tensions, 
Brotherhood  Week :  What  Can  Second- 
ary School  Do?,  Feelings  Are  Facts,  and 
Role  Playing  the  Problem  Story. 

These  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  at 
25  cents  per  copy  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  381 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Foreign  Educators  Visit  U.  S.  Schools 


Three  hundred  and  twelve  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  school  administrators 
from  49  different  countries  throughout 
the  world  have  recently  arrived  in  the 
United  States  to  spend  six  months 
studying  and  observing  American  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice. 

The  Office  of  Education  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  cooperates  with 
the  Department  of  State  in  administer- 
ing this  teacher  training  program  as 
authorized  by  the  Smith-Mundt  and 
Fulbright  Acts. 

Specializing  in  elementary,  secondary 
and  vocational  education,  and  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language,  these 
educators  have  been  selected  to  obtain 
practical  experience  this  academic  year 
in  selected  school  systems  and  in  a 
number  of  our  leading  institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  come  from 
countries  in  the  Far  and  Near  East,  the 
American  Republics  area,  and  Europe. 

Addressing  the  educators  from  other 
countries  in  the  Federal  Security  Audi- 
torium, U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion McGrath  explained  the  leadership 

State  Museum  Closes 
Part  of  Exhibits 

To  make  way  for  a  new  building  on 
the  old  site,  the  State  Museum  has 
closed  a  number  of  its  exhibits  which 
have  for  many  years  been  an  educa- 
tional attraction  for  thousands  of  school 
children  of  the  State,  it  is  announced 
by  Harry  Davis,  Curator. 

Two  large  halls,  however,  containing 
many  of  the  best  exhibits,  are  still  open. 
These  halls,  with  an  entrance  at  101 
Halifax  Street,  also  include  the  Infor- 
mation Desk  and  public  conveniences. 

Although  several  of  the  exhibits  have 
been  stored,  Mr.  Davis  states,  the  Mu- 
seum will  continue  its  services  to  the 
public  and  to  the  schools  particularly. 
"We  will  he  pleased  to  help  schools  plan 
their  visits  to  Raleigh."  he  said,  "and 
to  provide  them  with  lists  of  free  In- 
formation Circulars  and  other  services, 
such  as  loans  of  slide  films  and  koda- 
chrome  slides." 

The  State  Museum  was  originated 
with  the  mineral  collection  of  the  first 
State  Geologist  in  1823.  Through  the 
years  it  has  grown  in  scope  with  ex- 
hibits valued  at  $174,000  of  the  State's 
natural  history  and  natural  resources. 

Schools  desiring  a  list  of  circulars, 
pamphlets,  and  information  concerning 
the  services  rendered  by  this  State  or- 
ganization should  request  Information 
Circular  52-9.  Write  to  the  State  Muse- 
um, Raleigh,  N.  C. 


function  in  American  education  exer- 
cised by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
as  contrasted  with  the  actual  control  of 
education  by  the  national  ministries  in 
other  countries.  "Whatever  leadership 
we  give  is  through  force  of  logic  and 
persuasion,"  Commissioner  McGrath 
said. 

"As  you  go  into  communities  through- 
out the  Nation,"  he  told  the  teachers 
and  school  administrators  from  many 
other  countries,  "you  will  be  free  to 
talk  to  any  person,  to  ask  any  questions 
that  occur  to  you,  and  you  will  receive 
honest  answers  from  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  No  curtain  will  be 
hung  before  you  in  any  community.  No 
officer  in  Government  will  be  observing 
you.  You  can  see  us  as  we  are." 

Saying  that  many  Americans  regard 
educational  programs  of  this  type  as  the 
best  guarantee  to  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
world,  Commissioner  McGrath  added, 
"In  the  last  analysis  we  can  get  peace 
only  by  mutual  understanding  and  mu- 
tual aid.  This  requires  faith,  but  edu- 
cators are  accustomed  to  faith." 

State  Leaders  Suggest 
Science  Teacher  Meetings 

In  order  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
science  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
State,  a  suggestion  has  been  made  by 
the  State  Department  that  the  science 
teachers  of  each  administrative  unit 
form  an  organization  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  science  will  be  discussed. 

The  suggestion,  made  by  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Director,  and  Henry  A. 
Shannon,  Adviser  in  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, of  the  Division  of  Instructional 
Service,  includes  arrangements  for  at 
least  six  meetings  of  a  workshop  type. 
Projects  suggested  for  these  meetings 
are  the  following:  (1)  Determining  the 
supplies  and  equipment  needed  for  good 
science  work  in  high  schools,  "(2)  Sup- 
plementary reading  materials  for  high 
school  sciences,  (3)  Using  community 
resources  to  improve  science  instruc- 
tion, and  (4)  Developing  experimental 
work  which  contributes  to  the  solution 
of  important  problems. 

Similar  organizations  composed  of 
teachers  of  elementary  science  "will  do 
much  to  promote  better  science  teaching 
from  grades  one  through  eight,"  Dr. 
Highsmith  and  Mr.  Shannon  said.  In- 
formation concerning  such  organiza- 
tions, it  was  suggested,  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Shannon ;  and  requests  for  as- 
sistance needed  in  forming  such  organi- 
zations should  likewise  be  directed  to 
him. 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 
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Guidance  Briefs  Begins  Seventh  Year 


Guidance  Briefs,  a  publication  of  the 
guidance  department  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  began 
its  seventh  year  of  publication  this  fall 
with  an  issue  packed  with  news  of 
guidance  workers  and  suggestions  to 
those  working  in  the  guidance  field. 

In  this  issue  Ella  Stephens  Barrett, 
State  Supervisor  of  Guidance  Services, 
gives  the  following  suggestions  for 
starting  a  guidance  program : 

1.  Remember  that  guidance  services 
are  A  PART,  not  apart,  of  the  total 
school  program. 

2.  Guidance  services  cannot  be  super- 
imposed upon  a  school  but  must  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  school's 
program  through  a  process  of  gradu- 
al growth  as  the  school  interprets  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  and  translates 
these  needs  into  specific  services  to 
meet  these  needs. 

3.  Determining  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls  and  evaluating  the  school's  pro- 
gram in  meeting  these  needs  is  pre- 
liminary to  initiating  guidance  ser- 
vices. 

4.  Guidance  work  is  not  confined  to 
guidance  experts.  The  counselor  is 
only  one  of  a  team  of  guidance  work- 
ers. The  principal,  teachers  and  all 
staff  members  have  guidance  duties. 
How  well  each  member  of  the  team 
understands  and  assumes  his  respon- 
sibilities in  cooperation  with  other 
team  members  determines  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  guidance  program. 

5.  Understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  functions  and  techniques  of  guid- 
ance services  is  basic  to  the  initiation 
of  and  the  successful  operation  of  a 
guidance  program.  Interest,  enthusi- 
asm and  desire  to  "do  something 
about  guidance"  must  be  backed  up 
with  knowledge  on  how  to  do  some- 
thing. A  guidance  program  becomes 
effective  as  teachers  and  counselors 
acquire  knowledge  and  skills  which 
make  them  more  effective  guidance 
workers.  Guidance  training  is  essen- 
tial. 

6.  A  program  of  guidance  services 
must  be  "tailored"  to  the  individual 
school — determined  by  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  in  that  particular 
school  and  community  and  by  the  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  available  to 
adequately  perform  the  needed  ser- 
vices. 

7.  The  size  of  the  school  may  deter- 
mine the  scope  and  the  organization 
of  the  guidance  program  but  not  the 
quality  or  effectiveness.  Small  schools 
should  emphasize  their  assets  rather 
than  limitations  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  a  guidance  program. 
Let  no  one  say,  "Our  school  is  too 
small  to  have  a  guidance  program." 

8.  A  guidance  program  begins,  devel- 
ops and  succeeds  with  the  vision, 
understanding,    support    and    leader- 


ship of  the  administrator   and  how 
well  he  is  able  to  inspire  and  encour- 
age his  faculty  toward  better  guid- 
ance services  for  boys  and  girls. 
In   the  current  issue  of   Guidance 
Briefs,  it  is  announced  that  Dr.  Elias  L. 
Tolbert,  formerly  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Virginia,  has  join- 
ed  the   North    Carolina    State    College 
faculty  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Oc- 
cupational Information   and   Guidance. 
Dr.   Tolbert  received   his  Master's  de- 
gree at  Ohio  State  University  and  Doc- 
torate at  Columbia  University. 


PTA  Numbers  237,998 
1952-53  Goal  260,000 

Membership  in  the  North  Carolina 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
reached  a  total  of  237,998  in  1951-52,  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement. 

North  Carolina  is  in  eighth  place 
among  the  states  in  this  respect.  For 
1952-53  the  goal  has  been  set  at  260,000. 
This  State  stands  at  second  place  in  the 
nation  in  the  number  of  "One-Hundred- 
Or-More"  Clubs.  Raleigh  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  three  such  clubs. 


The  Public  School 


The  public  school  is  the  people's  school.  It  responds  to  the  people's 
will.  More  than  any  other  American  institution,  it  has  been  shaped  di- 
rectly by  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  people.  The  public  school  represents 
the  aspiration  of  parents  for  the  future  of  their  children,  and  of  all  citi- 
zens for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  free  public  school  is  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  popular 
government.  It  is  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life  as  the  organic  documents  in  which  the  framework  of  the  Republic 
is  outlined  and  by  which  the  freedoms  of  the  people  are  guaranteed.  The 
public  school  began  as  one  of  the  first  ideals  of  a  free  world.  It  continues 
as  the  bulwark  of  a  free  society. 

The  public  school  is  a  local  institution.  It  began  as  an  extension  of 
the  home.  It  was  the  purpose  of  its  founders  to  keep  home  and  school 
close  together.  That  purpose  has  always  been  fully  recognized.  Closely 
associated  with  local  self-government,  the  public  school  is  a  vital  center 
of  community  life. 

The  home  was  the  first  school.  Parents  were  the  first  teachers.  They 
will  always  be  teachers.  No  public  school  operates  effective'y  very  long 
without  a  high  level  of  parental  understanding,  interest  and  participation. 

The  public  school  is  free.  Its  doors  are  open  to  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people  regardless  of  wealth,  birth  or  social  background.  Free 
public  education  in  the  United  States  was  not  adopted  as  an  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  It  is  a  result  of  three  centuries  of  experience.  It  began 
and  continues,  a  basic  ideal  in  a  free  world. 

The  public  school  is  the  unifying  force  in  America.  It  makes  our 
people  one.  No  other  institution  touches  the  life  of  every  citizen.  The 
public  school  binds  us  together  in  common  ideals  and  purposes.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  motto  of  the  United  States  "Out  of  Many,  One." 

The  public  school  is  shaped  to  the  needs  of  the  community  it  serves. 
The  resulting  diversity  in  education  contributes  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  ideals,  talents,  ambitions  and  achievements  which  characterize  the 
American  people. 

The  public  school  keeps  vigorously  alive  the  spirit  of  American  enter- 
prise. It  emphasizes  those  robust  qualities  of  initiative,  self-dependence 
and  imagination  which  have  produced  the  wealthiest,  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  public  school  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  our  freedoms 
only  when  it  practices  those  freedoms  itself.  Freedom  to  learn  and  free- 
dom to  think  have  always  been  basic  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  prosperity  of  the  American  people  owes  much  to  public  schools 
which  have  produced  a  general  high  level  of  education.  Educated  people 
want  more  and  produce  more.  Ignorance  and  prosperity  have  never  been 
teammates  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Free  public  education  contributes  to  the  sound  health,  the  deep  loy- 
alties and  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  constitute 
the  forces  of  our  defense.  In  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  developed  the  technical  knowledge  and  skill 
which  contribute  to  national  security. 

The  public  school  is  a  bright  light  in  a  world  shadowed  by  the  catast- 
rophes of  war  and  the  uncertainties  of  peace.  The  boundless  confidence 
and  idealism  of  the  children  and  young  people  in  our  public  schools — 
their  faith  in  freedom  and  justice — are  the  hope  of  the  future. 
(From  Annual  Report  National  Education  Association,  by  Willard  E. 
Givens,  Executive  Secretary.) 
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Special  Education 
Program  Expands 

Special  Education  has  expanded  since 
1949-50,  when  it  got  started  after  an  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  from  2,161 
pupils  and  54  teachers  to  6,276  pupils 
and  111  teachers. 

"Special  Education"  refers  to  those 
special  instructional  services  provided 
for  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped children.  The  6,276  pupils  enroll- 
ed in  1951-52  were  divided  into  groups 
as  follows :  2,135  slow  learners,  2,497 
with  speech  difficulties,  224  severely 
crippled,  74  visually  handicapped,  68 
hard  of  hearing,  343  with  emotional  and 
social  problems,  105  cerebral  palsy,  113 
with  other  health  problems,  and  731 
needing  special  remedial  reading  in- 
struction. 

According  to  Felix  S.  Barker,  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Program,  there  is  a 
need  for  93  additional  teachers  for 
1952-53. 

State  Has  31  Cities 
With  Population  10,000 

North  Carolina,  according  to  the 
1950  census,  has  31  urban  places  of 
10,000  or  more  population. 

Arranged  from  highest  to  lowest, 
these  places  are  the  following : 

1.  Charlotte ...134,042 

2.  Winston-Salem  87,811 

3.  Greensboro    74,389 

4.  Durham   71,311 

5.  Raleigh 65,679 

6.  Asheville    53,000 

7.  Wilmington 45,043 

8.  High  Point  39,973 

9.  Fayetteville  34,715 

10.  Kannapolis _... __  28,448 

11.  Rocky  Mount  .- 27,697 

12.  Burlington  ...._ 24,560 

13.  Gastonia  _ 23,069 

14.  Wilson 23,010 

15.  Goldsboro    _.. 21,454 

16.  Salisbury  20,102 

17.  Kinston    1S.336 

18.  Statesville   16,901 

19.  Greenville 16,724 

20.  Concord   16,486 

21.  New  Bern 15,812 

22.  Shelby 15,508 

23.  Hickory   _ 14,755 

24.  Lexington 13,571 

25.  Elizabeth   City 12,685 

26.  Albemarle 11,798 

27.  Reidsville 11, 70S 

28.  Thomasville 11,154 

29.  Henderson _ ._  10,996 

30.  Monroe  __ __  10,140 

31.  Sanford 10,013 

OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 


Fund  Announces  Fellowships 

for  High  School  Teachers 


Clarence  H.  Faust,  President  of  The 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, recently  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
today  the  establishment  by  The  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  of  a 
new  fellowship  program  for  high  school 
teachers.  This  program,  which  is  to  he 
initiated  this  fall,  will  enable  some  400 
high  school  teachers  representing  every 
State  to  be  relieved  of  their  teaching 
duties  for  the  coming  academic  year  so 
that  they  may  spend  their  time  on  a 
self-designed  project  designed  to  deepen 
their  liberal  education.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Fund  has  appropriated 
more  than  $2,000,000  to  initiate  the  pro- 
gram this  year. 

"Specifically,  the  program  will  give 
the  recipient  a  chance  to  devote  an  aca- 
demic year  away  from  his  classroom  to 
activities  that  will  extend  his  liberal 
education,  improve  his  teaching  ability, 
and  increase  his  effectiveness  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  school  system  and  his  com- 
munity. 

"We  believe  that  local  school  officials 
and  citizens  are  best  qualified  to  select 
the  teachers  who  can  gain  most  from 
this  program.  Therefore,  the  school  su- 
perintendent in  each  of  400  communi- 
ties is  being  invited  to  appoint  a  local 
committee  to  select  the  most  appropri- 
ate candidate. 

"Selection  of  the  local  systems  in 
which  fellowships  will  be  awarded  for 
the  1952-53  academic  year  has  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  formula,  giving 
a  broad  geographic  and  population  cov- 
erage and  a  good  cross-section  of  high 
schools  by  size  of  communities.  A  mini- 
mum of  two  fellowships  will  be  award- 
ed within  each  State  and  Territory.  In 
larger  States  additional  fellowships  will 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  population. 
No  more  than  one  fellowship  will  be 
available  within  any  school  system. 

"Eligibility  for  fellowships  this  year 
is  being  limited  to  classroom  teachers 
who  taught  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
one  full  term  during  the  1951-52  aca- 
demic year  in  one  of  the  400  public  high 
school  systems  invited  to  participate  in 
the  program.  Individual  applicants  will 
not  apply  to  The  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  but  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  selection  commit- 
tee in  a  participating  community. 

"Local  committees  are  being  asked  to 
select  a  classroom  teacher  who  has  the 
basic  initiative,  imagination  and  previ- 
ous training  and  experience  as  well  as 
the  promise  of  future  development  and 


the  prospect  of  long  teaching  service  to 
ensure  the  greatest  advantage  from  this 
year. 

"A  fellowship  recipient  is  expected 
to  pursue  a  program  that  will  broaden 
his  knowledge  and  experience  rather 
than  intensify  his  training  in  a  limited 
field  of  previous  specialization.  The  re- 
sponsbility  for  designing  the  year's  pro- 
gram rests  primarily  upon  the  candi- 
date. 

All  inquiries  or  other  communications 
concerning  this  program  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  this  Committee  at  575  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York." 

541  High  Schools 
Provide  Counselors 

During  1951-52  counseling  services 
were  provided  by  541  of  the  State's  906 
high  schools,  a  recent  survey  shows. 
This  represented  62  per  cent  of  the 
total  number   (872)    reporting. 

There  were  913  persons  including  239 
principals  who  gave  scheduled  time  to 
counseling  activities,  an  average  of  4.5 
hours  per  week.  Of  the  872  schools  re- 
porting, 331  stated  that  they  did  not 
employ  a  counselor,  279  employed  a 
counselor  with  training  and  262  em- 
ployed a  counselor  without  special 
training. 

1952-53  Directory 
Goes  to  Printer 

Information  for  the  1952-53  edition 
of  the  Educational  Directory  has  been 
collected,  assembled  and  sent  to  the 
printer,  it  is  stated  by  L.  H.  Johe,  Di- 
rector Division  of  Publications  and  Sta- 
tistics, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  prepares  this  publication 
annually. 

This  bulletin,  which  includes  the  per- 
sonnel in  charge  of,  at  the  head  of,  and 
officers  in  the  educational  organizations 
of  the  State,  will  be  available  for  distri- 
bution early  in  December,  Mr.  Jobe 
said.  Due  to  consolidations  and  reor- 
ganization there  will  be  fewer  schools 
listed  in  this  year's  Directory.  There 
will  be,  however,  a  few  additions — a 
list  of  all  State  chief  school  officers,  and 
lists  of  practical  and  professional  nurs- 
ing schools. 

Copies  of  this  Directory  will  be  fur- 
nished free  upon  request  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  school  work.  Commercial  es- 
tablishments, however,  will  be  charged 
$1.00  per  copy.  Requests  should  be  made 
to  L.  H.  Jobe,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Elizabeth  City  Graduates  Do  Well  in  College 


Graduates  of  the  Elizabeth  City  High 
School  rank  well  above  average  among 
their  fellow  students,  according  to  a 
survey  of  records  of  such  students  at- 
tending State  institutions  of  higher 
learning  made  recently  by  Superinten- 

Grade  Freshmen 

Excellent   (A)   40 

Good  (B) 105 

Average  (C) 85 

Below  Average  (D)  37 

Failing   (E)   8 

TOTAL 275 

As  these  results  show  83.3  per  cent  of 
these  students  made  a  grade  C  or  better. 
Less  than  three  per  cent  were  in  the 
failing  group. 

Grades  were  received  from  the  fol- 


dent  E.  C.  Funderburk. 

The  college  records  of  44  students,  33 
of  the  number  being  Freshmen,  were 
examined  and  the  marks  which  they  re- 
ceived for  studies  at  college  were  tabu- 
lated. Results  of  this  tabulation  showed 
a  distribution  of  marks  as  follows : 


Upper- 

Classmen 

Total 

Per  cent 

9 

49 

14.0 

27 

132 

37.8 

25 

110 

31.5 

11 

48 

13.8 

2 

10 

2.9 

74 

349 

100.00 

lowing  institutions :  Duke,  University 
(Chapel  Hill),  State  College,  Woman's 
College,  Greensboro  College,  East  Caro- 
lina College,  Louisburg  College,  Mere- 
dith College  and  St.  Mary's. 


Do  We  Vote? 

Only  36.5  per  cent  of  North  Carolina 
civilians  of  voting  age  cast  votes  for 
presidential  electors  in  1948.  Average 
for  the  nation  was  51.4  per  cent. 

Estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  give  2,167,000  North  Carolinians 
eligible  voters  according  to  age.  Only 
791,209  voted.  Even  so  North  Carolina 
leads  the  South  in  this  respect. 

The  North  Carolina  percentage  is  not 
the  lowest,  but  it  is  near  the  bottom  in 
this  respect.  Other  states  having  a  low 
voting  record  are  the  following :  Ala- 
bama 12.8%  ;  South  Carolina  13.7%  ; 
Mississippi  16.9%  ;  Georgia  20.4%  ;  Vir- 
ginia 21.6%  ;  Arkansas  23.1%  ;  Texas 
25.1%  ;  Louisiana  27.4% ;  Tennessee, 
28.8%  ;  and  Florida  34.3%. 

Highest  percentages  were  recorded 
in  such  states  as :  Utah  73.3%  ;  Illinois 
68.6%  ;  New  Hampshire  68.1%  ;  Colo- 
rado 67.7% ;  West  Virginia  66.9% ; 
South  Dakota  66.5% ;  Massachusetts 
66.3%  ;  and  Kansas  66.3%. 

Board  Approves 
Special  Elections 

Special  tax  elections  were  approved 
for  the  Fountain  school  district  in  Pitt 
County  and  for  territory  adjoining  the 
Albemarle  city  administrative  unit  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Fountain  voters  will  decide  whether 
to  levy  a  10  cents  rate  on  their  property 
to  expand  school  facilities  above  that 
provided  by  the  State.  The  Albemarle 
vote  will  be  on  the  question  of  levying 
a  30  cents  rate  on  property,  thus  mak- 
ing the  property  holders  in  the  new 
territory  pay  the  same  as  those  in  the 
present  Albemarle  unit. 


Spencer  Mails 
9th  Grade  Health 
and  P.  E.  Bulletin 

Copies  of  the  Ninth  Grade  Health  and 
Physical  Education  Bulletin,  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  School-Health  Coordin- 
ating Service,  joint  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
State  Board  of  Health,  have  been  mail- 
ed to  county  and  city  superintendents 
by  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  of  the 
Service. 

Outlining  a  plan  for  teaching  health 
and  physical  education  in  the  ninth 
grade,  copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  Spencer. 

Department  Issues 
Teacher  Merit  Study 

The  study  on  the  Measurement  of 
Teacher  Merit  conducted  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  McCall,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  been  printed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  made 
available  to  libraries,  research  agencies, 
and  others  interested. 

The  study  was  based  on  data  collect- 
ed from  the  schools  of  Guilford  County, 
Greensboro  and  High  Point. 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  study,  it  is 
reported  "All  things  considered,  this 
research  failed  to  find  any  system  of 
measuring  teacher  merit  which  the 
writer  (Dr.  McCall)  is  willing  to  rec- 
ommend be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  all  teachers.  This 
study  did  establish  that  the  existing 
system  is  of  little  value  if  salaries 
should  be  paid  on  merit,  and  the  system 
of  merit  rating  by  official  superiors 
which  the  State  was  considering  for 
adoption  is  of  no  value." 


SCA  Announces 
Talent  Search 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Science  Talent 
Search  has  been  announced  by  Science 
Clubs  of  America,  a  science  service  ac- 
tivity, sponsored  by  the  Westinghouse 
Educational  Foundation. 

Seniors  in  the  secondary  schools  may 
compete  in  this  contest  by  writing  a 
paper  of  about  1,000  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, "My  Scientific  Project."  In  addi- 
tion a  test  is  given  to  all  participants 
in  December. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  40  boys  and 
girls.  First  prize  will  be  $2,800  for  the 
Westinghouse  Grand  Science  Scholar- 
ship. Another  winner  will  receive  the 
$2,000  Westinghouse  Grand  Science 
Scholarship ;  eight  will  receive  scholar- 
ships valued  at  $400  each ;  and  others 
will  receive  scholarships  of  lesser  value. 
A  trip  to  Washington  will  be  awarded 
to  all  40  winners. 

Write  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719 
N.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  O,  for 
further  information,  or  see  your  science 
teaeher. 


Board  Takes  Action 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  September  4,  the  following 
actions  were  taken : 

1.  The  chairman  welcomed  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Carroll,  new  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  appointed  him 
a  member  of  all  committees  of  which 
Dr.  Erwin  was  a  member. 

2.  "Teachers  called  into  military  ser- 
vice and  serving  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  for  attending 
summer  school  to  renew  certificates 
shall  have  an  extension  of  a  period  of 
one  year  from  date  of  discharge  to  at- 
tend summer  school  to  renew  certifi- 
cates." 

3.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  it  was 
without  legal  authority  to  allow  the  use 
of  any  State  school  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  supplies  in  the  private  school 
now  being  operated  at  Harrellsville. 

4.  Approved  the  request  from  the 
Columbus  County  Board  of  Education 
and  allotted  one  high  school  teacher  to 
the  Chadbourn  Indian  School. 

5.  The  Board  approved  a  loan  of 
$25,533.00  from  the  State  Literary  Fund 
for  the  Waccamaw  and  Bolivia  schools 
in  Brunswick  County. 

6.  The  Board  ordered  that  the  high 
school  students  from  the  Hurdle  Mills 
and  Mr.  Tirzah  high  schools  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Helena  High  School ;  and 
that  the  high  school  students  of  Allens- 
ville  High  School  be  transferred  to  the 
Bethel  Hill  High  School. 
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Construction  of  School  Building 
for  Joint  Use  of  Two  Counties; 
Taking  Title  in  Joint  Names  of 
Two  Counties 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  In  private  con- 
versation you  have  requested  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  there  is  legal  authori- 
ty for  the  construction  of  a  school  build- 
ing as  a  joint  project  by  two  adjoining 
counties,  and  whether  title  to  the  prop- 
erty can  be  taken  in  the  joint  names  of 
the  two  county  boards  of  education  in- 
volved. 

Reference  is  made  to  an  opinion  to 
you  on  this  subject,  dated  October  9th, 
1951,  in  which  fear  was  expressed  that 
G.  S.  115-197  has  been  repealed  by  the 
several  school  machinery  acts  referred 
to  in  G.  S.  115-185. 

You  will  recall  that  G.  S.  115-88  pro- 
vides that  county  boards  of  education 
may  not  expend  public  funds  for  the 
erection  or  repair  of  any  school  build- 
ing unless  the  site  on  which  it  is  lo- 
cated is  owned  by  said  board.  G.  S.  115- 
98  provides  that  the  county  boards  of 
education  involved,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
may  create  by  agreement  school  dis- 
tricts out  of  portions  and  contiguous 
counties.  This  section  further  provides 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  a  joint  school. 

While  there  is  no  express  statutory 
authority  for  taking  title  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  two  boards,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  courts  would  hold  that  such 
authority  is  granted  by  implication  by 
giving  G.  S.  115-98  a  liberal  construc- 
tion. The  county  boards  of  education 
involved  would  be  on  safer  ground  if 
there  were  express  statutory  authority 
for  such  procedure.  If  the  matter  is  not 
urgent,  I  suggest  that  there  be  a  delay 
in  the  construction  of  the  building  in 
question  and  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly be  requested  to  pass  legislation  ex- 
pressly authorizing  such  procedure.  If 
this  office  can  be  of  further  assistance 
in  the  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  us.  — Attorney  General,  May 
21,  1952. 

Guidance  Services 
Issues  Bibliography 

A  Bibliography  of  Free  and  Inexpen- 
sive Materials  of  Occupational  Infor- 
mation has  been  issued  by  the  Guidance 
Services  section  of  the  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Teachers  Entitled  to  Increment 
for  Service  in  the  Armed  Forces 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  Tou  state  that 
you  have  requests  from  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  were  former  teachers 
and  who  have  been  inducted  into  service 
since  the  cessation  of  World  War  II  as 
to  whether  they  are  entitled  to  experi- 
ence increments  for  the  time  they  spent 
in  the  armed  forces.  You  refer  me  to 
G.  S.  115-359.1  dealing  with  increments 
by  reason  of  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  you  inquire  if  this  section  is  still 
applicable  to  those  teachers  who  have 
entered  the  service  since  the  termina- 
tion of  World  War  II. 

As  pointed  out  by  you,  G.  S.  115-359.1 
gives  an  experience  increment  to  teach- 
ers, principals  and  superintendents  who 
entered  the  armed  or  auxiliary  forces 
of  the  United  States  after  September 
16,  1940.  The  increment  is  given  for  the 
period  of  military  service  as  though  the 
teaching  position  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted thereby.  It  is  given  upon  the  con- 
dition that  such  persons  return  to  their 
positions  of  teachers,  principals  or  su- 
perintendents in  the  public  schools 
after  having  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  armed  or  auxiliary  forces.  You 
will  observe  that  there  is  no  limitation 
in  this  statute.  It  does  not  even  say  that 
the  service  has  to  be  performed  in  the 
armed  forces  in  time  of  war.  It  simply 
fixes  a  beginning  date  of  September  16, 
1940.  Since  there  is  no  limitation  of 
time  set  forth  in  this  statute  and  since 
the  service  does  not  have  to  even  be  in 
time  of  war,  I  advise  that  those  teach- 
ers, principals  and  superintendents  who 
have  entered  the  armed  forces  or  aux- 
iliary forces  of  the  United  States  since 
the  cessation  of  World  War  II  are  still 
entitled  to  the  experience  increment  as 
provided  by  this  statute.  — Attorney 
General,  May  21,  1952. 

Rocky  Mount  Schools 
Begin  School  Paper 

The  Rocky  Mount  City  Schools  began 
the  publication  of  a  school  paper  en- 
titled "Sound-Off"  last  school  year. 
Number  2  of  Volume  1  was  issued  on 
May  15,  1952. 

This  8-page  issue  is  attractively  made 
up  and  includes  numerous  articles  and 
illustrations  concerning  various  activi- 
ties of  the  city's  schools.  A  by-line 
states  that  the  paper  is  published 
through  the  courtesy  of  THE  CITY 
INDUSTRIAL  BANK,   Rocky   Mount. 


Vacancy  on  County  Board 
of  Education  Existing  for 
More  than  Thirty  Days  Filled 
by  State  Board  of  Education 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  Your  letter  of 
this  date  has  been  received.  In  your 
letter  you  state : 

"As  you  know,  the  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision, vs ..._. 

Board  of  Education,  is  to  disqualify  two 
members  of  the  Board  and  to  leave  only 
one  member  in  office.  The  question  has 
arisen  as  to  responsibility  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  members  of  the  Board 
to  take  the  place  of  the  two  who  have 
been  declared  ineligible.  I  should  like 
to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  following 
question :  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  acting  under  the 
provisions  of  G.  S.  115-42,  to  fill  these 
vacancies?" 

G.  S.  115-42  provides  that  vacancies 
in  the  membership  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  various  counties  of  the 
State  caused  by  death,  resignation  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
by  the  County  Executive  Committee  of 
the  political  party  of  the  member  caus- 
ing such  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  then  for  the  residue  of 
the  unexpired  term  by  that  body.  This 
section  further  provides  that  all  vacan- 
cies not  filled  by  the  County  Executive 
Committee  within  thirty  days  from  the 
occurrence  of  such  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

As  I  understand  the  opinion  of  the 

Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of vs. 

Board  of  Education  referred  to  in  your 
letter,  the  vacancies  on  the  Board  of 

Education   of  occurred    several 

months  prior  to  April  9th,  the  date  of 
that  decision.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  acting  under  the 
provisions  of  G.  S.  115-42,  to  fill  the 
vacancies  now  existing  on  the  Board  of 

Education  of — Attorney  General, 

April  22,  1952. 

Vocational  Teachers  Listed 

Directories  for  1952-53  of  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics have  been  issued  by  A.  L. 
Teachey,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  and  Miss  Catherine  T. 
Dennis,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education,  respectively. 


OCTOBER,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1947) 
Four  new  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction:  Mrs.  Annie  Ray 
Moore,  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  John  L.  Cam- 
eron, and  Lillian  F.  Moore. 

Dr.  Holland  Holton,  Professor  of 
Education  and  Summer  School  Direc- 
tor at  Duke  University,  died  August 
20,  1947,  at  the  age  of  59  years. 

State-allotted  classroom  teachers 
were  paid  an  average  of  $1,646  dur- 
ing 1946-47. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Trigg,  formerly  State 
Supervisor  of  Negro  High  Schools  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, became  the  first  Negro 
president  of  St.  Augustine's  College 
on  September  18. 


10  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1942) 
"Art  in  the  Public  Schools,  Years 
I-XII,"  is  the  title  of  Publication  No. 
238,  just  issued  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Effective  October  5,  1942,  the 
school  children  of  America  are  to  be- 
gin a  drive  to  collect  all  kinds  of 
scrap  for  use  during  the  present 
emergency. 

Miss  Louise  Lowe  of  Carrs  Station, 
Georgia,  has  been  appointed  itiner- 
ant teacher  trainer  of  home  economics 
at  the  Woman's  College  in  Greens- 
boro. 


15  YEARS  AGO 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  October,  1937) 
Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eunice 
Neece,  teacher  of  history,  the  Senior 
High  School  of  Greensboro,  is  putting 
on  a  weekly  program  over  WBIG,  the 
local  station,  each  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  8:45  p.m. 

This  fall  the  Freshman  English 
staff  of  the  "Carolina"  unit  of  the 
University,  Chapel  Hill,  tested,  or- 
ganized, and  began  teaching  891  stu- 
dents, including  760  beginning  fresh- 
men and  111  upper  classmen  who  for 
one  cause  or  another  lacked  one  quar- 
ter of  the  required  Freshman  English. 


Teachers  May  Get 
"Tar  Heel  State" 

Social  Studies  teachers  may  get  a 
supply  of  the  12-page  publication, 
"North  Carolina,  The  Tar  Heel  State," 
by  writing  to  L.  H.  Jobe,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

As  long  as  the  supply  of  the  present 
edition  of  this  publication  is  available, 
Mr.  Jobe  states,  teachers  (or  princi- 
pals) of  the  social  studies  may  obtain 
a  copy  for  each  pupil  in  their  classes. 
In  order  to  reduce  mailing  costs,  he 
suggests  that  orders  for  the  school  be 
consolidated  into  one  order. 

The  publication  contains  brief  infor- 
mation concerning  the  State  and  in- 
cludes colored  illustrations  of  the  flag 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  bird, 
and  other  illustrations  in  black  and 
white.  It  also  includes  the  State  song, 
"The  Old  North  State." 

Survey  Shows  1 0,000 
Classrooms  Needed 

A  total  of  10,306  new  classrooms  are 
needed  by  the  public  school  system  of 
the  State,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
by  the  Division  of  School  Planning, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  term  "classroom"  as  used  in  this 
survey  includes  all  regular  classrooms 
and  special  instruction  rooms,  such  as 
commercial  rooms,  shops,  home  econom- 
ics rooms  and  laboratories. 

According  to  the  survey  2,977  rooms 
are  needed  to  relieve  overcrowding, 
1,386  to  take  care  of  anticipated  enroll- 
ment increases,  and  5,943  to  replace  ob- 
solete facilities.  Furthermore,  the  sur- 
vey shows  if  the  entrance  age  date 
should  be  changed  from  October  1  to 
December  1,  there  would  be  a  need  for 
591  additional  rooms. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Harnett.  The  importance  of  guid- 
ance in  the  public  schools  was  em- 
phasized in  an  address  delivered  Fri- 
day night  to  the  Dunn  Rotary  Club 
by  Beamon  Kelly,  assistant  school 
superintendent.  — Dunn  Record,  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Salisbury.  The  Handbook  for  School 
Personnel,  originally  compiled  and 
issued  to  members  of  the  Salisbury 
city  school  staff  in  1948,  has  been  re- 
vised and  greatly  enlarged  during  the 
summer  months  under  the  direction 
of  Harold  Isenberg,  principal  of  the 
Calvin  H.  Wiley  School.  — Salisbury 
Post,  September  9. 

Onslow.  M.  L.  Skinner  Co.,  offered 
the  low  bid  for  the  construction  of 
the  Clyde  A.  Erwin  Elementary 
School,  it  was  disclosed  yesterday  by 
I.  B.  Hudson,  superintendent  of 
schools.  — Charlotte  News,  September 
10. 

Greensboro.  Greensboro  again  leads 
the  State  in  accreditment  of  white 
elementary  schools,  Supt.  B.  L.  Smith 
announced  today.  — Greensboro  Rec- 
ord, September  11,  1952. 

Charlotte.  Representatives  of  edu- 
cational and  cultured  institutions 
within  a  radius  of  40  miles  of  Char- 
lotte have  been  invited  to  meet  Oct. 
20  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Elizabeth  School 
auditorium  to  consider  plans  for  an 
educational  television  system. — Char- 
lotte News,  September  16. 

High  Point.  Public  education  is  not 
charity  but  a  sound  business  matter, 
and  Americans  cannot  afford  not  to 
educate,  City  School  Superintendent 
Dean  B.  Pruette  told  the  Rotary  Club 
yesterday.  — High  Point  Enterprise, 
September  19. 

Chapel  Hill.  Several  hundred  high 
school  journalists  will  meet  in  Chapel 
Hill  October  3-4  for  the  11th  annual 
North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  it  was 
announced  by  Walter  Spearman,  pro- 
fessor of  journalism  in  the  University 
and  director  of  the  Institute.  — 
Greensboro  News,  September  21. 

Morganton.  Claude  P.  Russell  was 
named  Monday  night  to  succeed  Max 
Ward  as  a  member  of  the  Morganton 
City  School  Board.  — Morganton 
News-Herald,  September  11. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Seventeen  ele- 
mentary teachers  from  Germany  will 
be  studying  American  elementary 
teaching  methods  in  North  Carolina 
schools  this  winter.  — Durham  Her- 
ald, September  19. 
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Requests  for  Education  Total  $130  Million 

Requests  for  all  operating  purposes  eration  of  the  nine  months  school  term, 

of  public  education  including  State  ad-  The  remaining  amount  of  slightly  more 

ministration  total  $130,457,554  for  the  than  nine  million  dollars  was  requested 

school  year  1953-54.  The  requests  for  for  vocational  education,  the  purchase 

the  second  year  of  the  biennium  total  of  free  textbooks  and  buses,  industrial 

$132,709,648.  These  requests  were  made  rehabilitation   maintenance,    and    State 

to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  by  administration. 

the  State  Board  of  Education  on  Sep-  The  accompanying  table  shows  these 

tember  29.  requests  by  purposes  for  the  two  years 

Approximately  93  per  cent  of  the  an-  together  with  the  appropriations  for  the 

nual  total  ($121,200,022)  is  for  the  op-  current  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  REQUESTS  1953-55 

Appropriation  Requested 
Fund 1952-53             1953-54  1954-55 

Industrial  Rehabilitation  Maintenance  $          25.000  $          30.000  $          35,000 

Nine  Months  School  Fund  __. 101,012.121  121,200,022  122,933,422 

State  Board  of  Education _         196,282  217,971  221.622 

Vocational  Education  2,871.688  3.643,229  3,919,287 

Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks _ 1,482,390  2,413,522  2,194,228 

Purchase  of  Buses  .-       2,271.000  2,352,981  2,818,750 

Administration  of  State  School  Plant  Con- 
struction, Improvement  and  Repair  Fund             54,545  59,242  60,472 

Textile  School  43,993  67,993  57,379 

Department  of  Puhlic  Instruction  298.798 472.993 469,488 

Grand  Total $108,255,817  $130,457,554  $132,709,648 


Board  Requests  Funds 
for  Attendance  Work 

The  sum  of  $495,600  annually  for  at- 
tendance work  was  included  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  State  funds  with  which  to  operate 
the  public  schools  for  the  years  1953-54 
and  1954-55.  This  request  was  presented 
to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  on 
September  29. 

These  funds,  if  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1953,  will  become 
available  for  the  employment  of  at- 
tendance workers  in  county  and  city 
administrative  units.  The  request  was 
based  on  the  employment  of  118  persons 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,105  with  trav- 
el at  $600  per  year. 

To  direct  and  supervise  this  work  on 
the  State  level,  the  Board  asked  for 
$10,915  for  1953-54  and  $10,522  for 
1954-55.  These  funds  would  be  used  to 
employ  an  administrator  and  secretary, 
pay  his  travel  and  purchase  equipment 
for  a  new  office. 


Board  Requests  $50  Million 
for  New  School  Buildings 

A  request  was  presented  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  the  State  Ad- 
visory Budget  Commission  for  50  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings. 

The  request  did  not  specify  whether 
this  would  be  an  appropriation  from  the 
General  Fund  or  would  be  in  the  form 
of  a  bond  issue.  Questions  asked  at  the 
hearing,  however,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  a  bond  election 
for  this  purpose. 

As  a  basis  for  the  request  members  of 
the  commission  were  told  that  the  need 
for  7,401  new  classrooms  alone  would 
cost  74  million  dollars,  and  that  the 
need  for  other  facilities,  such  as  audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums  and  lunchrooms 
costing  137  million  dollars,  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  school  build- 
ing program.  It  was  the  notion  of  Board 
members  that  the  local  units  would  sup- 
plement any  State  funds  made  possible 
by  the  General  Assembly. 


Museum  Workers  Organize 

A  meeting  of  museum  workers  of  the 
Southeast  was  held  in  Raleigh  on  Oc- 
tober 17-18  for  a  conference  on  mutual 
topics  of  interest  and  for  forming  a 
permanent  organization. 

Several  North  Carolina  teachers  who 
have  room  museums  attended  the  meet- 
ing, according  to  Dr.  Christopher  Crit- 
tenden, chairman  of  the  conference. 


Dr.  Norton  Pays 
Tribute  to  Erwin 

"Tribute  to  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin"  is 
the  title  of  the  lead  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Health  Bulletin, 
publication  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  article  was  written  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  R.  Norton,  State  Health  Officer. 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  also  in- 
cludes a  picture  of  the  late  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
cover.  Dr.  Erwin  died  suddenly  on  July 
19  from  a  heart  attack. 

"In  the  passing  of  Dr.  Clyde  Atkinson 
Erwin,"  Dr.  Norton  began  his  article, 
"North  Carolina  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
citizens  and  human  benefactors  of  the 
century.  Although  he,  basically,  was  an 
educator,  his  services  ran  in  many  di- 
rections, especially  in  the  field  of  human 
betterment." 

In  another  paragraph  Dr.  Norton 
stated :  "One  of  the  most  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Erwin,  as  we  ob- 
served his  life  and  actions,  was  his  sta- 
bility. Although  his  sympathies  ran  in 
all  directions,  in  the  interest  of  human 
betterment,  he  was  never  swept  off  his 
feet.  His  thinking  was  clear,  at  all 
times,  and  his  conclusions  conscien- 
tious." 

And  in  conclusion,  he  said :  "Truly, 
North  Carolina  has  lost  a  great  patriot, 
an  illustrious  educator,  and  a  friend  of 
humanity.  His  life  and  services  will 
continue  to  make  North  Carolina  a 
happier  and  better  State  in  which  to 
live.  To  his  countrymen,  Dr.  Erwin  left 
an  example  to  be  followed ;  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  he  left  a  noble  herit- 
age." 


intewcUtU  Gansvoll  £cufA> .  .  . 

A  state  department  of  education,  which  assumes  its  rightful  role  in  govern- 
ment, should  be  a  service  agency  for  the  schools  of  the  state.  To  afford  leadership, 
provide  guidance,  and  determine  direction  in  education— these  are  the  major  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  state  education  agency.  To  the  extent  possible,  considering 
limitations  in  the  number  of  personnel,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  assume  these  responsibilities.  As  we  fulfill  these 
obligations,  each  of  you  plays  an  important  part.  These  education  agencies  are 
not  isolated  from  the  people  they  serve;  instead,  they  try  to  reflect  the  best  think- 
ing of  the  people  in  our  State  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  education.  This 
thought  provokes  me  to  suggest  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions of  your  State  education  agencies  and  of  the  services  available  from  their 
various  divisions. 

In  broad  terms,  a  state  department  of  education  has  two  functions.  It  has 
regulatory  functions,  necessitating  the  enforcement  of  statutes,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions established  by  legal  bodies  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  system, 
it  also  has  leadership  functions,  evoking  the  initiative  and  creative  ability  of  our 
people  in  making  schools  effective  instruments  for  the  uplift  of  society.  Basically, 
it  is  in  the  area  of  leadership  that  we  as  a  state  department  propose  to  work  with 
you.  Whatever  legislation  and  regulation  may  be  necessary  should  result  from  a 
wise  execution  of  privileges  and  opportunities  originating  in  the  area  of  leadership. 

Leadership  has  been  appropriately  defined  by  the  National  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  as  "interplay  among  persons  which  gives  common  direction 
to  their  efforts  through  leaders."  This  interpretation  represents  our  philosophy  of 
working.  The  members  of  the  staff  desire  to  share  ideas  with  you;  to  plan  co- 
operatively with  you;  to  acquire  from  you  both  promising  and  defeating  practices; 
to  sense  your  needs;  and,  through  accumulated  information,  arrive  at  procedures 
and  policies  which  will  be  productive  in  terms  of  better  school  administration  and 
instruction. 

Knowing  our  ways  of  working,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  acquaint  yourself 
with  our  services  and  that  you  will  call  upon  us  whenever  we  might  render  any 
assistance.  As  we  understand  each  other  and  work  together  we  shall  realize  mutual 
strength. 
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The  Feinberg  Law 

In  New  York  a  law,  known  as  the  Feinberg  law, 
was  recently  enacted  to  implement  the  civil  service 
law  of  that  State  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  per- 
sons in  the  public  service  of  the  State  and  its  civil  di- 
visions. Specifically,  the  civil  service  law  prohibited  the 
employment  of  a  person  who  "advocates,  advises  or 
teaches  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
should  be  overthrown  or  overturned  by  force,  violence 
or  any  unlawful  means;   .   .   ." 

Among  other  things,  the  Feinberg  law  gives  the 
State  board  of  regents  authority  "to  adopt,  promulgate, 
and  enforce  rules  and  regulations"  for  the  disqualifica- 
tion or  removal  of  those  violating  the  civil  service  law. 
The  Board  is  given  authority  to  list  "subversive"  organi- 
zations; and  when  a  person  is  found  to  hold  member- 
ship in  any  such  organization,  this  is  prima-facie  evi- 
dence of  disqualification  for  appointment  or  retention 
in  any  office  or  position  in  the  public  schools. 

This  law  was  contested  and  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  question  in- 
volved was:  Do  Section  12-a  of  the  New  York  civil 
service  law,  the  Feinburg  law,  and  the  rules  of  the 
State  board  of  regents  promulgated  thereunder  consti- 
tute an  abridgement  of  free  speech  of  persons  employ- 
ed or  seeking  employment  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York? 

In  a  decision  recently  made,  the  Court  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  these 
words: 

"Where,  as  here,  the  relation  between  the  fact 
found  and  the  presumption  is  clear  and  direct  and  is 
not  conclusive,  the  requirements  of  due  process  are 
satisfied. 

"We  find  no  constitutional  infirmity  in  section  12-a 
of  the  civil  service  law  of  New  York  or  in  the  Feinberg 
law  which  implemented  it,  and  the  judgment  is  af- 
firmed." 

In  lay  language,  according  to  Educator's  Washing- 
ton Dispatch,  THE  Court  said:  To  New  York  school  au- 
thorities—"You  may  disqualify  a  teacher  belonging  to  a 
subversive  organization  and  the  state  has  a  right  to 
define  what  is  subversive."  In  other  words,  the  Court 
said  to  administrators:  "You  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  screen  teachers  and  other  employees  on  their  fitness 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  schools  as  a  part  of 
ordered  society.  You  have  a  right  to  consider  the  as- 
sociates, past  and  present,  of  those  you  employ." 


To  teachers  the  Court  said:  "You  have  the  right 
under  U.  S.  law  to  assemble,  speak,  think  and  believe 
as  you  will.  But  you  have  no  right  to  work  in  a  public 
school  system  on  your  own  terms.  You  may  work  for 
the  school  system  upon  the  terms  laid  down  by  authori- 
ties. If  you  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  you  are  still  at 
liberty  to  retain  your  beliefs  and  your  associations— 
but  go  elsewhere." 

This  language  is  pretty  clear.  We  give  it  here,  not 
because  we  fear  that  there  may  be  North  Carolina 
teachers  who  belong  to  subversive  organizations,  but 
for  the  warning  that  the  opinion  gives  and  for  the 
point  made  as  to  contracts  between  school  authorities 
and  teachers  on  the  matter  of  free  speech. 

We've  Been  Thanking 

We've  been  thinking  about  needs  of  the  public 
schools— all  requiring  more  money— and  what  can  be 
done  to  present  these  needs  effectively  to  the  public 
in  general  and  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
particular. 

First,  we  think  there  is  a  definite  need  for  lay  leader- 
ship. Education  groups  in  the  main  see  the  needs.  They 
realize,  we're  sure,  that  the  problem  of  money  is  not 
concerned  only  with  better  salaries  for  teachers  and 
other  school  employees.  They  see  this  need,  it  is  true; 
but  they  also  see  the  need  for  more  money  for  build- 
ings and  equipment.  They  see  the  need,  we  believe 
also,  for  more  money  for  additional  employees— at- 
tendance workers,  clerical  workers,  and  properly  train- 
ed teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  They  see  the 
need  also  for  more  personnel  on  the  State  level  to  assist 
and  give  direction  to  local  programs  in  specific  areas. 

Now,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  have  made  re- 
quests for  more  funds  with  which  to  meet  these  various 
needs.  What  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  will 
recommend  in  the  way  of  funds  for  meeting  these 
needs  will  not  be  known  until  the  Budget  Report  is 
issued  and  furnished  to  the  General  Assembly  early  in 
January. 

Elsewhere  in  this  BULLETIN,  however,  the  requests 
(except  for  State  level)  are  presented.  It  is  suggested 
that  all  school  people  familiarize  themselves  with  these 
figures,  also  furnish  the  facts  to  leading  citizens  of  the 
community,  and  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Unless  the  representatives  of  the  people  know  what 
the  school  needs  of  the  State  are,  they  cannot  vote 
intelligently  on  questions  which  affect  them.  School 
people,  knowing  the  facts,  should  take  the  lead  in  pre- 
senting them  to  the  public  and  to  State  and  Community 
leaders. 


NOVEMBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 


Carroll  Requests 
Board  Nominees 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Super- 
intendent Public  Instruction,  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairmen  of  county 
boards  of  elections,  calling  for  the 
names  of  nominees  for  membership  on 
the  several  county  boards  of  education 
in  order  that  they  may  be  certified  to 
the  General  Assembly  through  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  educa- 
tion of  the  House  and  Senate. 


Governor-Elect  States 
Educational  Program 

"Education  is  the  first  responsibility 
of  the  State." 

This  is  the  leading  sentence  in  the 
section  on  Education  of  Governor-Elect 
William  B.  Umstead's  Program  for 
Building  and  Serving  North  Carolina 
for  a  Better  Tomorrow  which  he  print- 
ed and  distributed  May  28.  1952. 

"In  order  to  meet  this  responsibility," 
the  Governor-Elect  stated  further,  "I 
shall  advocate  increasing  and  expand- 
ing the  school  program  to  the  fullest 
extent,  within  the  limits  of  available 
revenues,  as  follows : 

"(1)  A  reduction  of  the  teacher  load 
from  32  to  30  pupils  per  teacher.  Fur- 
ther reduction  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"(2)  The  largest  possible  increase  in 
the  salaries  of  our  school  personnel  in- 
cluding superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  clerical  assistants,  bus  drivers, 
janitors,  mechanics,  and  other  person- 
nel. 

"(3)  A  comprehensive  study  and  re- 
view of  our  school  building  needs,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  increase  in  school  popu- 
lation which  will  inevitably  take  place 
during  the  next  decade,  to  the  end  that 
methods  and  means  of  solving  the  re- 
maining building  requirements  may  be 
had  by  an  orderly  and  voluntary  pro- 
gram. 

"(4)  A  more  comprehensive  program 
of  vocational  education,  with  continued 
emphasis  on  vocational  agricultural 
training. 

"(5)  Enforcement  of  the  school  at- 
tendance law. 

"(6)  School  bus  transportation  for 
our  children  to  be  made  as  safe  as  hu- 
manly possible.  The  driver-training  and 
safety  education  classes  should  be  made 
available  to  more  high  school  boys  and 
girls. 

"I  am  sympathetic  to  the  need  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  an  out- 
standing public  school  system." 


Board  Requests  $123  Million 

for  Public  School  Operation 


Requests  totaling  $121,200,022  for  the 
school  year  1953-54  and  $122,933,422  for 
1954-55  were  made  to  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  on  September  29.  These 
figures  do  not  include  requests  for  vo- 
cational education,  the  purchase  of  new 
buses  and  free  textbooks,  nor  State  ad- 
ministrative costs,  which  are  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  publication. 

That  part  of  the  requests  which  would 
be  used  for  instructional  salaries  was 
based  on  a  schedule  of  from  $2,430  to 
$3,600  a  year  for  teachers  holding  A 
certificates.  The  increase  which  includes 
experience  increments  would  provide  an 
average  increase  of  nearly  14J  per  cent 


in  all  teachers'  salaries,  or  from  seven 
to  sixteen  per  cent  for  those  with  the 
most  experience.  Non-teaching  school 
personnel  would  receive  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  under  the  proposed  budget. 

Included  in  the  total  figures  are  a 
number  of  requests  made  by  the  Board 
two  years  ago,  but  which  were  not 
granted  at  that  time.  These  were :  State 
aid  ($177,022)  to  provide  bus  transpor- 
tation for  school  children  living  within 
city  units  who  travel  more  than  a  mile 
and  one-half  to  school ;  the  sum  of  $495,- 
600  annually  for  the  employment  of 
attendance  workers ;  $191,700  annually 
for  inventory  and  cost  clerks  in  super- 
intendents' offices ;  and  $705,050  annual- 
ly for  clerical  assistants  for  principals. 


The  accompanying  table  shows  the  amount  of  requests  by  objects  and  items  for 
1953-54  together  with  estimated  expenditures  for  the  current  year. 


NINE  MONTHS  SCHOOL  FUND 


Purposes  and  Objects 
61.     General  Control 


611.  Salary — Superintendents  $     1 

612.  Travel — Superintendents 

613-1.  Clerical  Assistants  

-2.  Inventory  Clerks 

614.  Office  Expense  _ 

615.  County  Board  of  Education 

617.  Attendance:  1.  Salaries    

2.  Travel    


1952-53 

088.556 

65.496 

523,200 


88,620 
10,000 


1953-54 

1,270,186 

74,862 

577,830 

191,700 

118,051 

10,000 

424,800 

70,800 


Total  General  Control 
62.     Instructional  Service 


$     1,775,872         $     2,738.229 


621-623. 
624. 
625-1. 
627. 


Instructional   Salaries 87,460.619  102,119,813 

Instructional  Supplies 664.442  897,250 

Supervisors'  Salaries  _  1,051,770  1,222.000 

Principals — Clerical  Assistance  705,050 


Total  Instructional  Service  . $  89,176.831         $104,944,113 


63.     Operation  of  Plant 


631. 
632. 
633. 
634. 
635. 


Wages :     Janitors 

Fuel 

Water,  Light,  Power 
Janitors'  Supplies 
Telephones 


3.007,000 

1.510,000 

540,000 

408,000 

40,000 


3,496.790 

1,640,000 

670,000 

490.000 

50,000 


63,133 


Total  Operation  of  Plant $  5,505,000 

65.  Fixed  Charges 

653.  Compensation  School  Employees 32,500 

654.  Reimbursements  for  Injuries  to 

School  Children _. 6,000 

656.             Tort  Claims 24,633 

Total  Fixed  Charges 

66.  Auxiliary  Agencies 
661.     Transportation  of  Pupils 

661-1.  Wages  of  Drivers  1,221,840 

661-2.  (a)   Gas,  Oil.  Grease  _._ 1,255,780 

(b)    Gasoline,  Storage  Equipment 

661-3.  Salaries — Mechanics    

661-4.  (a)   Repairs,  Replacements  

(b)  Tires  and  Tubes  

(c)  License  &  Title  Fees 

(d)  Garage  Equipment 


$     6,346,790 


36,000 

9,000 
35,000 


80,000 


1,221,840 

1,396,450 

1,255,780 

1,304.805 

10,000 

1,248,066 

1,437.500 

855.288 

881,625 

529,464 

564,240 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

20,000 
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State's  School  Lunch  Program 

Makes  Progress  Since  1944 


North  Carolina's  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, which  is  a  part  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  promoted  by  the 
Federal  Government,  has  made  notable 
progress  since  1944  when  Federal  cash 
assistance  funds  were  first  made  avail- 
able, it  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,  State  Supervisor  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Growth  in  the  State's  Program  is 
measured  by  a  number  of  factors,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Maley's  recent  report. 

First,  is  the  factor  of  participation. 
In  1944  approximately  180,000  children 
participated.  This  number  had  increas- 
ed to  260,000  in  1947 ;  and  in  1952  total 
participation  was  375,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  the  total  children 
enrolled. 

Another  measure  of  program  growth 
is  the  number  and  quality  of  meals 
served  by  participating  schools.  From 
1944  to  1952  the  number  of  meals  served 
increased  from  27.3  million  to  nearly 
60.2  million.  Milk  was  served  with  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  former  number, 
whereas  in  1952  more  than  89  per  cent 
of  meals  served-  were  complete  with 
milk. 

Total  food  consumption  in  the  State 
Program  increased  from  39  million 
pounds  in  1944  to  89.4  million  pounds 
in  1952.  Greatest  portion  of  the  food 
consumed  was  purchased  locally.  This 
increased  from  $5.9  million  in  1947  to 
over  $10  million  in  1952. 

In  1952  the  State's  program  cost  ap- 
proximately $16.4  million.  Of  this 
amount  $4.4  million  came  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  cash  and  commodi- 
ties, $1.1  million  from  State  and  local 
government  and  private  groups,  and 
$10.9  million  from  parents.  Surplus  com- 
modities distributed  in  the  State  de- 
creased in  value  from  $1.4  million  in 
1950,  to  $1.2  million  in  1951,  and  to 
$675,000  in  1952.  The  rate  of  Federal 
assistance  per  meal  has  decreased  from 
nine  cents  in  1947  to  5.2  cents  in  1952. 


North  Carolina  Leads  South 
in  Number  School  Libraries 

North  Carolina  is  first  among  12 
southern  states  in  the  number  of  school 
libraries. 

This  fact  will  be  reported  in  Part  I 
(The  South)  of  the  American  School 
Library  Directory  which  is  now  being 
printed  by  the  R.  R'.  Bowker  Co.,  62 
West  45th  St.,  New  York  36. 

North  Carolina,  this  Directory  will 
show,  has  more  school  libraries,  1105, 
than  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  Of  this  North  Caro- 
lina total,  15  are  private  and  1090  pub- 
lic. Of  the  latter,  611  are  high  school, 
28  junior  high  school,  and  451  elemen- 
tary. North  Carolina  exceeded  the  other 
eleven  Southern  States  in  each  group 
except  junior  high  school.  In  the  ele- 
mentary field  North  Carolina  was  way 
out  in  front  with  451,  the  next  state 
below  being  Virginia  with  121  elemen- 
tary school  libraries. 


Leaksville  Issues 
Teacher's  Handbook 

A  4S-page  printed  Teacher's  Hand- 
book has  been  issued  by  the  Leaksville 
Township  Public  Schools.  John  M. 
Hough  is  superintendent  of  this  school 
system. 

The  Handbook  includes  a  number  of 
illustrations  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Leaksville  Township  Board  of  Trustees, 
whose  picture  appears  therein. 

In  the  Preface  Superintendent.  Hough 
says,  "The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to 
provide  sufficient  guidance  and  informa- 
tion concerning  policies,  objectives  and 
procedures  so  that  each  staff  member 
will  cheerfully  make  his  best  contribu- 
tion to  our  program  and  be  happy  in 
his  work." 

The  bulletin  includes  a  school  calen- 
dar and  chapters  on  the  following  top- 
ics :  The  New  Teacher  and  the  Com- 
munity, Philosophy,  Policies  Governing 
the  Leaksville  Township  Schools.  High 
School  Curriculum,  Athletics,  Special 
Services  and  Auxiliary  Agencies,  Pro- 
fessional Information,  Laws  Dealing 
With  Public  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  P.  T.  A.  Statistics  and  Teacher 
Directory. 


Budget  Report  Shows  Expenditure 

of  $109,432,233  from  State  Funds 


A  total  of  $109,432,233  was  spent  for 
the  public  schools  from  funds  appropri- 
ated from  the  General  Fund  during  the 
school  year  1951-52,  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  shows. 

This   total   does   not   include   an    ex- 


I>enditure  of  $298,749  for  operating  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  nor 
any  part  of  the  expenditure  ($106,471) 
for  the  administration  of  the  Teachers 
and  State  Employees'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. 


It  includes  the  following: 

Support  of  Nine  Months  Term  $102,636,097 

State  Board  of  Education 170,110 

Vocational  Education  _ 3,009,092 

Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks 1,445.398 

Vocational  Textile  Training  School  21,146 

Purchase  of  School  Buses 1,817,842 

Reserve  for  School  Buses 303.158 

School  Planning  ..'. 29,390 

Total ..$109,432,233 


661-5. 

Contract  Transportation  

1952-53 
40.000 
50,910 

5,215,348 

$ 

1953-54 
45,000 

661-7. 

Principals'  Bus  Travel 

52,898 

City  Transportation  

177,022 

Total  Transportation  

$ 

5,891,540 

662. 

School  Libraries 

442,961 

550,000 

6,208.309 

'$ 

538.350 

664. 

Child  Health  Program 

Total  Auxiliary  Agencies  

$ 

650,000 
7,079,890 

Total  TTnit  Expenditures       

_...$1 

02,729,145 
4,500 

$1 

21.189,022 

Unallotted  Expense 

Suretv  Bond  Premium 

5,000 

Printing  

6,000 

Total  Unallotted  Expense  — 

..$ 

4,500 

$ 

11,000 

Total  Expenditures  

$102,733,645 

$121,200,022 

Ham  Boning 


T.  C.  Penuel,  Food  Preservation  Spe- 
cialist, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gave  a  two-week  series  of 
bam  boning  demonstrations  in  the  State 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  early  in 
November  for  the  school  lunch  person- 
nel. Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Super- 
visor School  Lunch  Program,  arranged 
for  the  demonstrations. 

Each  demonstration  included  one  rep- 
resentative from  16  administrative 
units, 
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Osteen  Selects  Bulls 

J.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor  Ag- 
ricultural Education,  State  Department 
Public  Instruction,  visited  the  Mill  Iron 
Ranch  in  Texas  to  select  29  bulls  to 
bring  back  to  North  Carolina  to  help 
build  up  the  beef  cattle  in  the  livestock 
program  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 


University  Holds 
Television  Conference 

A  two-day  Educational  Television 
Conference  was  held  June  3-4  at  the 
Consolidated  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  meeting  was  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tional inquiry  which  prevailed.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-two  educators,  call- 
ed together  by  President  Gordon  Gray, 
tackled  the  problem  of  what  educational 
institutions  in  North  Carolina  should 
do   about   television. 

After  two  days  of  discussions  and 
demonstrations,  the  group  reached  these 
conclusions : 

Educational    television    has    tremen- 
dous potentialities. 
The  three  institutions  which  form  the 
Consolidated   University   of   North 
Carolina  should  own   and  operate 
television  stations. 
A  television  program  undertaken  by 
the   Consolidated   University  must 
be  made  available  to  all  the  people 
of  the  State. 
Courses  offered  on  a  University  sta- 
tion should  make  a  real  University- 
level  contribution  and  stimulate  the 
audience  to  further  education. 
Television  can  help  to  bridge  the  gap 
between    the    University    and    the 
public,  as  well  as  between  college 
students  and  their  parents. 
Television  can   help  to   break   down 
barriers  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 
Facing  up  to  the  difficulties  involved 
in  educational  television,  the  group  dis- 
cussed   budget   problems,    fair    division 
of  time  between  television  activities  and 
other  instructional  duties,  the  effects  of 
eliminating    personal    contact    between 
the  professor  and  student,  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  guard  against  superficial  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-day  conference 
President  Gray  declared  that  the  Uni- 
versity must  take  an  intelligent  look  at 
educational  television  and  get  started 
at  once.  He  suggested  an  All-University 
Advisory  Council  on  Television,  with 
members  from  each  of  the  three  insti- 
tutions nominated  by  the  Chancellors, 
and  appointed  by  the  President. 


Public  Schools  Take  40.2  Per  Cent  of  State 
Funds  Expended  for  All  Purposes  in  1951-52 

Highways  38.3%;  Institutions,  Departments, 
Etc.,  19.9%;  Agriculture,  .7%;  Debt  Service,  .9% 


The  public  schools  spent  40.2  per  cent 
of  State  funds  expended  during  1951-52, 
according  to  an  analysis  of  statements 
on  the  condition  of  the  three  State 
funds — Agriculture,  Highway  and  Gen- 
eral— recently  issued  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

Expenditures  from  the  General  Fund 
were  61.0  per  cent  of  the  total ;  high- 
way expenditures  represented  38.3  per 
cent  of  the  total ;  and  agriculture,  .7 
of  one  per  cent.  Educational,  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  depart- 
ments, courts,  State  aid,  etc.,  took  19.9 
per  cent  of  the  61.0  per  cent  from  the 
General  Fund  after  deducting  40.2  per 
cent  for  the  public  schools  and  .9  per 
cent  for  debt  service. 

Total  expenditure  from  all  sources, 
the  Budget  Bureau  statements  show, 
amounted  to  $271,975,212  —  $1,745,355 
from  the  Agricultural  Fund,  $104,125,- 
560  from  the  Highway  Fund,  and 
$166,104,297  from  the  General  Fund. 
The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
amounting  to  $109,432,233  came  from 
the  General  Fund. 


An  analysis  of  the  General  Fund 
alone  shows  that  the  public  schools  re- 
ceived 65.9  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure from  this  fund.  This  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  proportion  re- 
ceived the  year  before  when  the  public 
schools  took  65.5  per  cent  of  all  expendi- 
tures from  this  fund. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  (I) 
a  summary  of  three  State  funds  as  to 
availability,  expenditures  and  balances 
for  1949-50,  1950-51,  and  1951-52:  (II) 
the  condition  of  the  General  Fund — ■ 
availability,  expenditures  and  balance 
— by  objects  for  these  three  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  income  of  the  General  Fund 
is  realized  from  income,  sales  and  fran- 
chise taxes.  All  of  these  sources  of  in- 
come show  increases  over  preceding 
years. 

The  total  General  Fund  income  for 
the  year  1951-52,  it  is  noted,  was  $178,- 
887,834.  This  amount  plus  the  balance 
carried  forward  made  a  grand  total 
availability  of  $204,725,865.  A  net  bal- 
ance of  $38,621,568  remained  in  this 
fund  on  June  30.  1952. 


I.  Availability  of  and  Expenditures  from  All  State  Funds 

A.  Agriculture  Fund :                                                   1949-50  1950-51  1951-52 

Credit  Balance,  July  1  _ ___ __.. $        661.354  $        316.647  $      '249.448 

Total  Revenues  _. 1,186,409  1.629,987  1,734,761 

Availability  .... —       1,847,763  1,946,634  1.984,209 

Expenditures 1,531,116  1,697.186  1.745,355 

Balance,  June  30 316,647  249,448  238,854 

B.  Highway  Fund: 

Credit  Balance.  July  1  ..$  16,974,911  $  19,820.444  $  26.417,278 

Motor  Vehicle  Revenue 73,158,772  87,686.440  94,216,033 

Other  Revenue  . 12,870  18,583  10,974 

Federal  Aid 10,176.628  10,562,429  11,852,170 

Availability    100.323.181  118,087,896  132.496.455 

Expenditures  ._..     80,502.737  91.670.618  104,125,560 

Balance,  June  30 19,820,444  26,417,278  28,370,895 

C.  General  Fund: 

Credit  Balance,  July  1* $  14,533,620  $  14,079,250  $  25,838,031 

♦Includes  Reserve  for  Permanent 

Appropriations  Liquidated (595.885)  (819,087) 

Revenue    132,837,931  162,072,863  178,887,834 

Availability    147,371.551  176,152.113  204,725,865 

Expenditures  133.454,557  150,314,082  166,104,297 

Balance,  June  30 13,916  994  25,838,031  38,621,568 

Less  Permanent  Improvement  Fund  ....      **656,831  .. 

Credit  Balance,  June  30 13,260,163  25.S3S.031  38,621.568 

Grand  Totals: 

Availability    $249,542,495  $296,186,643  $339,206,529 

Expenditures  215,488.410  243.681,886  271,975,212 

Balance!   34,054,085  52.504,757  67,231,317 
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II.  Availability  of  and  Expenditures  from  the  General  Fund  by  Objects 


A.  Availability: 

Total  Credit  Balance,  July  1* 


1949-50 


1950-51 


1951-52 


..$  14,533,620     $  14,079,250     $  25.838,031 


Revenues: 

Inheritance  Taxes  _ 2,087,003  2,740.216  4,114,649 

Licenses        _     4.558,909  5.077,671  5,101.711 

Franchise  Taxes      12,225,763  13.402.989  14,803.901 

Income  Taxes  54,411,465  69,248,894  79.031.291 

Sales  Taxes     41.847.570  50,004.131  51,821,084 

Beverage  Taxes  6,507.736  7.272,864  8,591.144 

Gift  Taxes       123,659  559,308  264,580 

Intangible  Taxes 683,440  779,099  845.575 

Freight  Cars  36.456  36,677  42,282 

Insurance  .    _ 5,307.581  5.817,122  6,340,536 

Miscellaneous    18,425  26.213  18,797 

Nontax  Revenue  5,029,924  7,087.679  7,912,284 


TOTAL  REVENUE  $132,837,931 

TOTAL  AVAILABILITY*   _ ...$147,371,551 

B.  Expenditures: 

Other  Than  Schools: 

General  Assembly $  39.238 

Judicial  725,316 

Executive  and  Administrative 9,693,042 

Educational  Institutions 11,802,597 

Charitable  &  Correctional  Institutions  10,321,074 

State  Aid  and  Obligations  12,917.722 

Pensions   : ._  328,520 


$162,072,863     $178,887,834 
$176,152,113     $204,725,865 


448.558 
727.587 
10,680.734 
12.656,549 
11,370.424 
13.324.793 
312,559 


33,250 
741.563 
10,736,160 
13,928.402 
12,312,511 
16.192,614 
279.104 


TOTAL   _ 
Less  Credit 


45.827,509 
36 


$  48,864,373     $  54,223,664 


NET  EXPENDITURES  OTHER 

THAN  SCHOOLS .$  45.827,473 

Public  Schools 87,126.297 

Debt  Service 500.787 


$  48,864,373     $  54,223.664 

95,413,959       109,432,233 

2,550,750  2,448.400 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $133,454,557 

Permanent  Improvements 


$146,829,082 
3,485,000 


$166,104,297 


TOTAL  __ $133,454,557 

Balance  on  Band  June  30 _ $  13,916,994 

Including  Postwar  Reserve  Fund,  and 

Aid  for  School  Plants  in  1948-49 **656,831 


$150,314,082 
$  25,838,031 


$166,104,297 
$  38.621,568 


NET  CREDIT  BALANCE $  13.260,163     $  25,838,031     $  38,621,568 

tlncludes  transfer  to  1950-51  in  1949-50. 

♦Including  Reserve  (or  Permanent  Appropriations  Liquidated  in  1949-50  and  1950-51. 
*  "Transferred  to  1950-51. 


Freeman  Sends 
Budget  Forms 

Forms  upon  which  the  county  and 
city  units  prepare  their  operating  budg- 
ets for  the  1952-53  school  year  were 
mailed  to  school  superintendents  last 
month  by  J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  So- 
cialist, Division  of  Professional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  forms, 
Mr.  Freeman  asked  superintendents  to 
file  budgets  "as  soon  as  practicable 
after  receipt  of  the  forms."  He  also 
made  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  forms,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  having  all 
information  complete  and  accurate  in- 
cluding the  names  of  teachers  which, 
he  stated  should  be  exactly  "as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  certificate." 


National  FHA  Observed 

National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week  was  observed  November 
2  -  8.  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State  Super- 
visor Home  Economics,  called  upon  the 
North  Carolina  unit  of  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  to  participate  in  the 
national  week  by  giving  special  empha- 
sis to  publicizing  F.  H.  A.  and  the  home- 
making  program  by  interpreting  to  the 
school,  community  and  State  the  im- 
portance and  significance  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America. 

Calendar  which  local  chapters  of 
F.H.A.  followed  during  the  week  was : 
Sunday,  church  day;  Monday,  publicity 
day  ;  Tuesday,  community  day  ;  Wednes- 
day, school  day  ;  Thursday,  family  day  ; 
Friday,  good  deed  day ;  Saturday,  fun 
and  finance  day. 


N.  C.  College  Sponsors 
Resource-Use  Conferences 

Three  and  four-county  resource-use 
education  conferences  are  being  spon- 
sored this  fall  by  the  North  Carolina 
College  Resource-Use  Center,  it  was 
recently  announced.  These  conferences 
are  for  Negro  supervisors,  principals, 
teachers,  parents  and  students  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  Center. 

Conferences  have  already  been  held 
in  the  following  counties  :  Caswell-Gran- 
ville-Person on  October  9 ;  Franklin- 
Nash-Vance-Warren  on  October  22 ; 
Chatham-Harnett-Lee-Moore  on  October 
23  ;  Alamance-Durham-Orange- Wake  on 
November  6;  and  Hoke-Robeson-Scot- 
land on  November  19.  On  December  1 
the  Bladen-Columbus-Cumberland  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Fayetteville. 

Conference  dates  and  places  for  other 
county  groups  will  be  announced  later. 

Board  Authorizes 
Textbook  Adoptions 

Adoptions  of  new  basal  textbooks  for 
the  following  subject  matter  fields  were 
authorized  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  held  September  29 : 

Language  for  grades  3-8 

Spelling  for  grades  2-8 

General  Science,  Biology.  Chemistry 
and  Physics  for  grades  9-12 

In  accordance  with  law  the  State 
Textbook  Commission  will  evaluate  the 
various  books  submitted  by  publishers 
and  make  reports  to  the  Board.  On  the 
basis  of  these  reports  the  Board  will 
prepare  a  list  of  three  or  four  publish- 
ers who  will  be  requested  to  submit  bids 
on  their  respective  textbooks  in  these 
particular  subjects. 

The  State  Textbook  Commission  con- 
sists of  the  following  persons  actually 
engaged  in  school  work :  Dr.  L.  E. 
Spikes,  Burlington.  Chairman  ;  Margery 
Alexander,  Charlotte ;  Bernard  Brig- 
man,  Marshall ;  Grace  Brunson,  Wins- 
ton-Salem ;  Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh ; 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle;  Mrs. 
Floyd  B.  Souders,  Fayetteville;  Mozelle 
Causey,  Greensboro ;  Bertha  Cooper, 
Elizabeth  City ;  Mrs.  Phebe  Emmons, 
Washington ;  Jinsie  Underwood,  Gas- 
tonia ;  and  George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wil- 
son. The  chairman  and  the  first  six 
named  represent  the  elementary  divi- 
sion and  the  last  five  will  consider  texts 
to  be  used  in  the  high  schools. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  publish- 
ers by  State  Superintendent  Carroll  in 
which  procedure  is  outlined  and  en- 
closing a  six-point  policy  statement 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Textbook 
Commission. 
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Dr.  Cruickshank  Features 

Special  Education  Meet 


Dr.  William  Cruickshank,  Director  of 
Special  Education  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity and  president  of  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  will 
he  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Friday 
morning  general  session  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Special  Education  Conference 
for  Exceptional  Children  which  meets 
in  Raleigh  December  11,  12  and  13  at 
the  Sir  Walter  Hotel.  He  will  discuss 
the  hasic  factors  and  issues  in  a  total 
program  of  education  for  handicapped 
children. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Felix 
S.  Barker,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Education.  This  year's  program 
will  be  concerned  with  the  problems 
and  methods  of  organizing  and  carrying 
out  programs  for  mentally  retarded, 
speech  defective,  crippled,  gifted,  so- 
cially and  emotionally  maladjusted 
children.  The  Conference  will  be  open 
to  teachers,  therapists,  and  other  edu- 
cation personnel  as  well  as  doctors, 
nurses,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
and  parents. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  will  speak  to  the  Con- 
ference Friday  night  at  eight  o'clock  on 
"Special  Education  in  North  Carolina 
Tomorrow."  Additional  out-of-state  per- 
sons who  will  participate  will  be  Dr. 
Mamie  Jo  Jones,  a  specialist  in  speech 
correction  and  Consultant  in  Education 
for  Handicapped  Children  in  the  Geor- 
gia Department  of  Public  Instruction ; 
Mrs.  Rose  M.  Lowe,  Executive  Director 
of  the  South  Carolina  Society  for 
Crippled  Children ;  and  Mr.  W.  Kuhn 
Barnett,  Director  of  Special  Education 
in  the  Virginia  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  program  will  be  divided  into  gen- 
eral sessions  with  symposiums  on  major 
topics  by  groups  of  specialists  and  panel 
discussions  with  audience  participation. 
There  will  be  at  least  two  clinic  demon- 
strations, one  conducted  by  Dr.  Leslie 
B.  Hohman  and  his  staff  from  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  at  Duke  University  on 
Education  of  Gifted  Children,  and  one 
conducted  by  Mr.  Howard  Jay  Hickes, 
Director  of  Special  Education  in  the 
Charlotte  City  Schools,  and  members  of 
his  staff,  as  well  as  parents  from  Char- 
lotte, on  Educating  Mentally  Retarded 
Children.  Teachers  from  the  public 
schools  will  participate  in  these  various 
sessions. 


NCCCD  Lists  Films 
From  State  Office 

A  list  of  films  which  may  be  borrowed 
without  cost  except  return  postage  and 
insurance  has  been  prepared  by  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Civil  De- 
fense. The  list  of  14  films,  Bulletin  No. 
76,  may  be  secured  from  the  State 
Office.  Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Films  are  16mm  black  and  white 
with  sound  and  run  from  9  to  31  min- 
utes. 

Titles  available  are  the  following : 
Survival  Under  Atomic  Attack,  You 
Can't  Beat  the  A-Bomb,  Pattern  for 
Survival,  Self-Preservation,  Fire  Fight- 
ing for  Householders.  What  You  Should 
Know  About  Biological  Warfare,  Radia- 
tion Detection,  Duck  and  Cover,  Our 
Cities  Must  Fight,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
The  Atom  Strikes,  Fire's  the  Enemy, 
Robot  Bout,  and  Bomb  Blast  and  Burns. 


Teachers  May  Win  Tours 

Three  fortunate  teachers  who  give 
the  best  answers  to  the  question :  "Why 
I  Want  To  Go  To  Europe,"  will  spend 
seven  weeks  in  seven  countries  next 
year.  These  teachers,  librarians,  or 
school  administrators  will  be  the  guests 
of  SCHOLASTIC  TEACHER  Magazine 
and  the  21-nation  European  Travel 
Commission,  who  inaugurated  this  pro- 
gram to  help  bring  the  United  States 
and  Europe  into  closer  association. 

U.  S.  educators  are  invited  to  submit 
manuscripts  telling  why  they  wish  a 
European  trip.  Writers  of  the  three  best 
letters  will  become  "teacher-ambassa- 
dors" in  their  choice  of  three  European 
areas. 

Tour  A  covers  England,  Ireland,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Ice- 
land. Tour  B  includes  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg,  Germany,  Austria. 
Switzerland,  France.  Tour  C  covers 
Italy,  Monaco,  Yugoslavia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal.  In  each  coun- 
try the  traveling  teachers  will  receive 
the  special  attention  of  representatives 
of  the  European  Travel  Commission. 

Entries  should  be  typed,  double- 
space,  and  under  1.000  words.  Contest 
deadline  is  midnight,  December  10, 1952. 
Name,  position,  school  address,  and 
choice  of  region  should  be  clearly  indi- 
cated. Send  entries  to  :  Travel  Editor, 
Scholastic  Teacher,  351  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Conference  Considers 
High  School  Education 

How  to  make  high  school  education 
more  attractive,  more  meaningful,  and 
more  nearly  suited  to  the  needs  of  all 
pupils — this  was  the  question  considered 
by  the  Conference  on  Life  Adjustment 
Education  which  met  in  Washington 
October  6-8. 

The  Conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Those  attend- 
ing the  Conference  from  North  Carolina 
included  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassell.  Durham 
County  Schools ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Howell,  Swannanoa ;  Dr.  J.  Bryant 
Kirkland,  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege ;  and  J.  Warren  Smith,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

Faced  with  increasing  high  school  en- 
rollments— the  nation's  enrollment  hav- 
ing increased  from  one  and  one-half 
million  in  1912  to  six  million  this  fall — 
the  most  serious  question  faced  by  the 
Conference  was  that  of  how  to  cope 
with  the  larger  group  of  pupils  with  all 
intellectual  levels  and  great  diversity  of 
interests.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  80 
per  cent  of  these  boys  and  girls  do  not 
continue  beyond  high  school,  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  Conference  members  that 
there  is  a  need  for  adjusting  the  high 
school  course  of  study  to  more  nearly 
meet  their  needs  rather  than  continue 
college  preparatory  courses  for  the  80 
per  cent.  Therefore,  the  Conference  con- 
cluded, the  problem  is  to  develop  a 
course  of  study  that  will  reach  the  in- 
tellectually gifted  (those  seeking  a  col- 
lege education)  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  mechanically-minded  on  the  other. 
Next  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  di- 
rection. 


NEA  Issues 

Public  Relations  Materials 

Public  relations  materials  of  various 
sorts  may  be  secured  from  the  National 
Education  Association — motion  pictures, 
radio  transcriptions,  public  relations 
handbooks,  newsletters,  leaflets,  a  film- 
strip,  a  public  relations  packet  and  a 
PR  guide. 

A  packet  of  20  items  may  be  pur- 
chased at  $2.75.  Write  to  Belmont  Far- 
ley. Director  of  Press  and  Radio  Rela- 
tions, National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  O,  or  to  the  State  Chairman, 
Henry  C.  McFayden,  North  Carolina 
Education  Association,  Raleigh,  for 
further  information. 
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Survey  Shows  Facilities 
Inadequate  for 
73,597  Pupils 

North  Carolina  has  73,597  school  chil- 
dren who  do  not  have  adequate  housing 
facilities,  a  recent  survey  shows. 

This  survey  is  a  part  of  a  national 
survey  of  school  facilities  which  was 
authorized  by  P.  L.  815  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress. A  preliminary  report  indicates 
completion  of  the  survey  in  25  states. 

North  Carolina,  the  report  shows,  has 
10.683  pupils  housed  in  rented  quarters 
or  other  facilities  outside  of  school 
buildings,  10,934  in  school-owned  bar- 
racks buildings  or  similar  structures 
not  designed  for  school  use.  and  42,794 
in  makeshift  quarters  in  buildings  de- 
signed for  permanent  school  use.  In  ad- 
dition, this  State  has  9,186  pupils  on 
multiple  session  schedules,  thus  not  get- 
ting a  full  day's  instruction. 

North  Carolina's  school  enrollment, 
the  survey  further  shows,  are  housed  in 
plants  which  are  rated  5.45  per  cent 
satisfactory,  76.04  per  cent  fair,  and 
18.51  per  cent  unsatisfactory. 


N.  C.  is  State 
of  8th  Graders 

North  Carolina's  citizens  25  years 
old  and  over  completed  7.9  years  of 
school,  according  to  the  1950  Census, 
issued  recently  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census. 

This  North  Carolina  median  of  7.9 
years  compared  with  9.3  years  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  State  figure  10 
years  ago  was  7.3.  Median  school  years 
completed  by  males  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  in  1950  was  7.6,  whereas  that  for 
females  was  8.2.  Figure  for  the  white 
population  25  years  and  over  was  8.6, 
whereas  that  for  the  non-white  popula- 
tion of  the  same  ages  was  5.9.  A  break- 
down of  the  2.020,140  persons  consider- 
ed in  this  age-group  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 

Number  Percent 

No  formal  education  74,125  3.7 

1-4  yrs  elementary  school  351,210  17.4 

5-6  yrs          "                "        333,125  16.5 

7  yrs          "                "        265,860  13.1 

8  yrs          "                "        182,175  9.1 

1-3  yrs  high  school 366,795  18.1 

4     yrs            "            191,020  9.4 

1-3  yrs  college 120.460  6.0 

4  yrs  or  more  college 101,670  5.0 

Not  reported  .._ 33,700  1.7 

Total ...  2,020,140  100.0 

These  statistics  are  based  on  a  20-per 
cent  sample. 


Does  Ag.  Training  Help  in  Other  Occupations? 


Does  the  training  in  vocational  agri- 
culture given  in  the  public  high  schools 
help  boys  who  do  not  enter  the  business 
of  farming? 

This  is  a  question  which  Roy  H. 
Thomas,  Supervisor  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation Research,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  attempted  to 
answer.  A  study  of  106  former  farm 
boys  who  took  the  training  in  vocation- 
al agriculture  but  who  are  now  engaged 
in  other  occupations  indicates  that  96 
per  cent  of  these  persons  would  take 
such  a  course  if  they  should  attend  high 
school  again. 

According  to  Mr.  Thomas'  study  these 
former  students  ranked  high  in  the 
training  they  received  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  organization  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  course  in  vo- 
cational agriculture.  The  training  in 
leadership  received  as  a  member  of  this 
organization  .  was  rated  as  extremely 
beneficial  to  91  per  cent  of  the  106  form- 
er farm  boys.  To  help  take  part  success- 
fully in  community  affairs,  86  per  cent 
found  the  training  in  conducting  meet- 
ings helpful  and  the  training  in  speak- 
ing in  public  was  favored  by  89  per  cent. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  former 
students  studied  stated  that  the  course 
in  vocational  agriculture  as  a  whole 
was  helpful  and  beneficial  to  them  in 
their  present  occupations. 

The  former  students  put  a  high  rank- 
ing on  shop  work  and  farm  mechanics 
with  84  per  cent  listing  them  as  being 
beneficial ;  80  per  cent  indicated  that 
the  classroom  and  field  work  were  help- 
ful and  the  supervised  farming  pro- 
gram receiving  a  ranking  of  70  per  cent 
which  was  the  lowest  ranking  on  any 
phase  of  the  program.  Seventy-two  per 
cent  stated  that  participation  in  judg- 
ing contests  was  helpful. 

The  study  shows  that  43  per  cent  of 
the  former  students  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  occupations  other  than  farm- 
ing attended  college. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  course  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  his  present  occupa- 
tion a  rural  minister  writes :  "I  con- 
sider my  four  years  of  vocational  agri- 
culture invaluable.  It  gave  me  an  ap- 
preciation  of  scientific   farming." 

A  credit  loan  manager  commented: 
"Can  easily  evaluate  a  farmer's  finan- 
cial condition  after  a  few  questions  and 
thereby  know  how  he  can  adapt  his  fi- 
nancial program  with  ours." 

A  service  manager  :  "I  found  that  the 
knowledge  I  gained  through  courses  has 
been  invaluable  to  me  in  my  work  of 
servicing  farm  tractors  and  farm  ma- 
chinery and  understanding  customer 
needs." 


Farm  machinery  dealer :  "The  course 
gave  me  good  information  on  what  the 
farmers  need  in  their  farming  opera- 
tions and  how  to  give  him  the  imple- 
ments he  will  need  for  a  good  farming 
program." 

A  pharmacist  comments :  "As  a  phar- 
macist, I  am  frequently  consulted  on 
problems  of  the  farmer  concerning  live- 
stock diseases  and  treatment,  insecti- 
cides and  general  information.  Voca- 
tional agriculture  gave  me  a  back- 
ground for  this  type  of  work." 

Calf  Sale  Held 

Students  of  vocational  agriculture 
had  an  opportunity  to  buy  calves  to 
feed  for  the  spring  calf  shows  to  be 
held  in  the  State,  at  a  Feeder  Calf  Sale 
which  was  held  at  Hillsboro,  October 
10,  according  to  E.  N.  Meekins,  District 
Supervisor  Agricultural  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Approximately  75  heifers  and  150 
steers  were  sold,  Mr.  Meekins  stated. 


Negro  Division  Makes 
Study  Principals7  Job 

A  study  of  the  duties  of  the  Negro 
high  school  principals  of  the  State  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Division  of 
Negro  Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Duncan,  State  Supervisor  of 
Negro  High  Schools,  has  sent  out  forms 
which  principals  are  requested  to  fill 
out  and  check  as  a  basis  for  the  study. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  study.  Dr. 
Duncan  states,  is  to  help  improve  edu- 
cation in  the  State.  More  specific  pur- 
poses are : 

1.  To  provide  principals  with  the  op- 
portunity to  identify  and  critically  an- 
alyze some  of  their  major  administra- 
tive functions. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  various  duties  per- 
formed by  secondary  school  principals. 

3.  To  gain  some  insight  on  the  rela- 
tive difficulty  with  which  these  duties 
are  performed. 

4.  To  discover  whether  the  ability  to 
perform  certain  duties  was  learned 
mostly  from  job  experience,  or  in  under- 
graduate or  graduate  school. 

5.  To  present  the  most  significant  data 
which  seem  to  have  implications  for  the 
improvement  of  principals  on  the  job, 
the  program  of  the  Division,  and  the 
departments  of  education  in  institutions 
concerned  with  the  academic  and  in- 
service  training  of  high  school  princi- 
pals. 
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Measure  Your  Administrative  Common  Sense 

(From  How  Good  is  Your  A.  C.  S.f  by  Dr.  William  M.  Lamers,  Asst.  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  American  School  Board  Journal,  September,  1952) 


Points 


Do  you  work  to  know  your  job? 

Do  you  keep  physically  and  mentally  fit  to  do  your  work?... 

Do  you  create  good  work  conditions  for  yourself? 

Do  you  budget  your  time? 

Do  you  rise  above  detail?  

Do  you  intelligently  question  established  practices? 

Do  you  recognize  the  limitations  of  your  authority? 

Do  you  shun  "bossiness"? ._ 

Do  you  consider  human  values?  

Do  you  think  in  terms  of  your  associates? 

Do  you  expand  your  organization  with  the  job? 

Do  you  decide  hastily? 

Do  you  make  and  keep  systematic  notes? 

Do  you  attempt  to  foresee  all  consequences? ._. 

Do  you  go  to  experts  for  expert  advice? 

Do  you  delegate  effectively? 

Do  you  avoid  mousetraps?  _-. 

Do  you  issue  orders  without  explanation? 

Do  you  make  your  assignments  definite? 

Do  you  double  check  your  work? 

Do  you  follow  up  ? 

Do  you  let  inconsequential  assignments  eat  up  your 

time  and  energy? _. 

Do  you  put  first  things  first?  

Do  you  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground? 

Do  you  launch  your  ventures? 


Totals 


Grand  Total* 


X  Cn 


*In  interpreting  these  grossly  unscientific  figures,  if  your  score  : 

1.  Is  110  or  higher,  either  look  to  your  life  insurance  or  make  sure  the  lightning  rod  is 
properly  grounded.  The  good  die  young  ;  and  prevaricators  attract  static  electricity. 

2.  Is  between  100  and  110,  examine  yourself  in  the  looking  glass  to  see  if  you're  the  right 
fellow.  If  you  are,  congratulations,  you  old  genius. 

3.  Is  between  90  and  100,  I'd  like  to  know  you.  We  all  need  people  to  look  up  to. 

4.  Is  between  75  and  90,  greetings,  brother.  As  Lincoln  said,  "The  Lord  must  have 
loved  common  people.   He  made  so  many  of  them." 

5.  Is  between  0  and  75,  you  aren't  having  fun  on  the  job.  Maybe  you  should  have  a  tonsil- 
lectomy, or  go  fishing,  or  take  a  Dale  Carnegie  course.  Now  smile,  you  old  sourpuss  !  And 
duck  the  boot. 


"Building  World  Peace" 
Speaking  Program  Topic 

"Building  World  Peace :  What  Have 
Been  the  Achievements  and  What  Are 
the  Prospects  of  the  United  Nations?" 
is  the  topic  selected  for  this  year's  High 
School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speak- 
ing Program. 

This  Program  is  sponsored  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  More  than  200  high 
schools  participated  in  the  Program  last 
year. 

Purpose  of  the  Program  is  to  stimu- 
late interest  and  furnish  information 
on  the  problems  of  World  Peace.  It  has 
the  endorsement  of  leading  citizens  and 
many  organizations  of  the  State.  Hand- 
book and  leaflet  describing  how  the  Pro- 
gram is  carried  on  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Extension  Division,  University 
of  North  Carolina,   Chapel   Hill. 


State  Offices 
Observe  Holidays 

Holidays  for  State  employees  were 
recently  announced  by  the  State  Per- 
sonnel Department.  These  days  on 
which  State  offices  will  be  closed  are 
the  following : 

Labor  Day,  September  1 

Armistice  Day.  November  11 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  27 

Christmas.  December  24-28 

New  Year's  Day,  January  1 

Easter  Monday,  April  6 

Confederate  Memorial  Day,  May  11 

Independence  Day,  July  4 

In  addition  to  these  days,  the  Gover- 
nor usually  directs  that  all  State  offices 
be  closed  for  one  day  during  the  State 
Fair,  which  this  year  was  Thursday, 
October  16.  Since  State  employees  work 
on  a  five-day  week  schedule  (40  hours), 
State  offices  are  also  closed  on  Satur- 
days. 


Smith  Appointed  to 
National  Committee 

J.  Warren  Smith,  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  has  been 
appointed  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Earl  J.  McGrath  to  the  Com- 
missioner's Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Further  Development  and  Improvement 
of  Vocational  Education. 

The  committee  consists  of  four  chief 
state  school  officers  and  four  state  di- 
rectors of  vocational  education,  with 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion appointed  to  serve  as  consultants 
to  the  committee. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting 
this  month. 


Brown  Issues  Directory 

A  directory  of  the  Distributive  Edu- 
cation Personnel  for  1952-53  has  been 
issued  by  T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Super- 
visor of  Distributive  Education,  State 
Department  Public  Instruction.  The  list 
includes  the  school  and  home  addresses 
of  25  coordinators,  one  training  special- 
ist, one  teacher  trainer  and  the  State 
Supervisor. 


Schools  Report 
Health  Services 


A  summary  of  health  services  render- 
ed or  stimulated  by  the  use  of  State 
funds  appropriated  for  school  health 
purposes  was  given  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  "Timely  Tips  for  Supervisors," 
a  mimeographed  bulletin  issued  by  the 
School  Health  Coordinating  Service, 
joint  division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board 
of  Health. 

According  to  this  summary  services 
done  in  1950-51  included  the  following : 

27,026  pupils  had  corrections  which 
were  paid  from  school  health  funds. 

21.558  pupils  had  health  examinations 
which  were  paid  from  school  health 
funds. 

27,993  pupils  had  corrections  which 
were  paid  with  other  funds. 

137,023  pupils  had  health  examina- 
tions by  health  officers. 

40,826  pupils  had  corrections  paid  for 
by  parents. 

An  appropriation  of  $550,000  annually 
has  been  made  for  a  school  health  pro- 
gram. In  addition  the  State  Board  of 
Health  assigns  duties  in  school  health 
to  local  health  officers  and  nurses  and 
allocates  funds  for  such  services  equal 
to  40  cents  per  pupil. 
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Board  Requests 
Supplementary  List 

The  preparation  of  a  list  of  textbooks 
for  consideration  for  adoption  for  use 
as  supplementary  textbooks  in  tbe  pub- 
lic scbools  of  the  State  was  authorized 
at  the  September  29  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

A  committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  with  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith  as  chairman  was  authorized 
to  prepare  the  list. 

Books  to  be  considered  will  be  those 
of  recent  copyright  dates,  not  previously 
submitted  for  adoption,  and  those  neces- 
sary to  complete  any  series  now  on  the 
adopted  list. 

Requests  for  information  concerning 
activities  and  procedures  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  directed  to  the  chair- 
man. 


Teacher  Council  Meets 

The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Teach- 
er Education  which  met  in  Raleigh  Oc- 
tober 27  considered  the  following :  stu- 
dent teaching,  renewal  requirements  for 
certificates,  certification  requirements 
for  Special  Education  and  high  school 
certified  teachers  teaching  in  grades 
one  to  eight.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Professional  Service,  State  De- 
partment Public  Instruction,  .who  is 
chairman  of  the  Council. 


Duke  Announces 
Scholarship 

Nine  high  school  seniors  from 
throughout  North  Carolina  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  win  scholarships 
totaling  $27,000  in  Duke  University's 
sixth  annual  Angier  Duke  competition, 
it  was  recently  announced. 

Providing  a  maximum  of  $3,000  each 
to  three  girls  and  six  boys  to  study  at 
Duke  University,  the  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  character, 
scholarship  and  promise  of  future 
achievement. 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  for  these 
scholarships  must  do  so  by  December  15 
to  John  M.  Dozier,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Prize  Committee. 

The  competition  is  open  to  any  North 
Carolina  resident  who  has  been  in  the 
upper  scholastic  quarter  of  his  class 
during  the  most  recently  completed  se- 
mester. Each  winner  will  receive  $750 
toward  the  cost  of  the  first  year's  school- 
ing at  Duke,  this  amount  to  be  renewed 
annually  for  those  who  maintain  high 
scholastic  averages. 


NCPT  Alerts  Public  to  Insidious  Forces 


"THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 

that  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  use  every  means  to  alert 
the  general  public  to  those  forces  that 
seek  to  undermine  our  public  schools, 
and 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  we  also  seek  the  support  of  the  said 
public  in  procuring  adequate  finances 
for  obtaining  professionally  prepared 
and  adequately  paid  teachers  for  our 
children  and  for  building  sufficient 
functional  school  facilities ; 

"ALSO,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  warn  its  local  units  to  be 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  being  used 
as  an  instrument  for  promoting  ideals 
that  tend  to  negate  our  democratic  way 
of  life." 

This  resolution  was  recently  adopted 
by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Suggestions  for  combat- 
ing the  insidious  forces  trying  to  under- 
mine public  education  were  as  follows : 

1.  Examine  with  the  utmost  care 
every  piece  of  printed  matter  that  you 
expect  to  quote  from  or  use  in  group 
discussion — even  in  conversation  with 
friends.  Determine  its  source.  Study 
its  motives  carefully. 

2.  Repeat  no  statement  issued  by  an 
unverified  source  until  you  have  in- 
vestigated the  facts.  Rumors  are 
dangerous  weapons  and  are  often 
skillfully  used  by  subversive  interests. 

3.  Urge  your  P.  T.  A.  to  intensify  its 
own  program  of  interpreting  the 
schools  to  the  public  so  that  all  citi- 
zens will  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  educational  goals  and  current 
teaching  methods.  It  is  not  enough  to 
rally  our  forces  when  a  fire  is  raging. 
Our  task  is  to  build  such  a  fireproof 
structure  that  our  schools  will  never 
be  threatened. 

4.  Do  all  within  your  power  to  safe- 
guard the  stability  of  the  schools  in 
this  time  of  tension. 

Librarians  Attend  Meeting 

School  librarians  and  children's  li- 
brarians of  North  Carolina  attended  a 
one-day  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
School  and  Children's  Librarians  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  September  20. 

Discussions  included  better  library- 
classroom  cooperation  and  more  scien- 
tific handling  of  reading  guidance. 

Glen  Rounds,  noted  author,  spoke  at 
a  luncheon  and  there  was  a  book  session 
and  informal  tea  with  Nora  E.  Beust, 
School  Library  Specialist  with  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  in  the  afternoon. 


Dr.  Fink  Issues 
Two  Bulletins 

Two  new  bulletins  in  the  mental  hy- 
giene series  have  been  issued  recently 
by  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental 
Hygiene  for  the  School  Health  Coordi- 
nating Service,  joint  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  titles  of  these  bulletins  are  :  Emo- 
tions and  Behavior,  and  Avoiding  Ten- 
sions Through  Skills  of  Leadership. 
Copies  have  been  sent  to  supervisors 
and  superintendents,  but  other  copies 
are  available  to  those  who  make  re- 
quest, Dr.  Fink  states. 

Peeler  Makes 
Announcements 

R.  J.  Peeler,  Assistant  Supervisor  Ag- 
ricultural Education,  stated  recently 
that  the  first  issue  of  the  National 
Future  Farmer,  a  national  publication 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  came  out  in  Oc- 
tober. 

North  Carolina  Future  Farmers  of 
America  can  secure  for  25  cents  a  year- 
ly subscription  to  the  magazine  by  writ- 
ing to  the  National  Future  Farmer, 
Alexandria.  Va„  Box  1180. 

Peeler  announced  that  a  meeting  of 
the  State  FFA  Advisory  Committee  will 
be  held  this  month  to  make  plans  for 
the  1953  FFA  Convention. 


Average  Classroom  Lighting 
Inadequate 

Some  of  the  poorest  lighting  in  the 
country  is  found  in  average  classrooms, 
according  to  Electrical  Wholesaling, 
McGraw-Hill   publication. 

In  many  instances,  classroom  lighting 
registers  below  10  foot-candle  readings, 
when  advanced  schoolroom  lighting 
calls  for  130  foot-candle  readings  at  the 
source  and  GO  foot-candles  at  desk  level. 

Since  87  per  cent  of  the  knowledge 
absorbed  by  an  average  student  comes 
to  him  through  his  eyes,  this  condition 
should  be  corrected,  the  magazine  as- 
serts. 

Today's  tremendous  demand  for  cor- 
rection of  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
school  buildings,  and  the  need  for  new 
ones,  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
national  emergency,  the  magazine 
points  out,  and  school  officials  have 
come  to  realize  that  modern  lighting 
is  a  basic  need  for  modernized  schools. 
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Association  Offers  PR  Suggestions 


At  a  regional  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Public  Relations  Association  re- 
cently held  at  St.  Louis,  many  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  were  offered  in  discus- 
sions and  speeches.  These  suggestions, 
compiled  by  A.  J.  Givens,  Assistant  for 
Public  Relations,  Nebraska,  are  the 
following : 

1.  Office  secretaries  and  custodians 
in  schools  are  important  elements  in 
your  public  relations  program.  Their 
words  and  actions  influence  many  lay 
people. 

2.  Make  friends  through  personal 
contact. 

3.  Our  best  ambassadors  are  the  boys 
and  girls  we  teach. 

4.  Teachers  must  be  properly  trained 
to  know  and  understand  their  position 
in  a  community. 

5.  Teachers  must  be  conscious  of  the 
public  relations  needs  in  their  com- 
munity and  state. 

6.  We  need  a  greater  emphasis  that 
the  public  schools  belong  to  the  public. 
Attacks  on  the  schools  are  in  one  sense 
an  attack  on  the  public. 

7.  Non-parents  are  often  the  most 
critical  of  schools.  Many  times  this  is 
the  result  of  no  real  understanding  of 
what  we  are  doing.  Parents  are  more 


apt  to  know.  Non-parents  often  criticize 
on  their  knowledge  of  yesterday's 
schools. 

8.  To  have  a  good  public  relations,  it 
must  be  evident  that  we  do  not  have  a 
thing  in  our  public  school  system  to 
hide. 

9.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our 
schools  is  the  complacency  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

10.  We  need  a  critical  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  but  it  must  be 
based  on  information — a  knowledge  of 
what  schools  are  doing. 

11.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
small  but  favorable  public.  A  minority 
unfavorable  opinion  would  not  have  a 
chance  if  schools  have  a  majority  favor- 
able opinion — not  just  another  minori- 
ty favorable  opinion. 

12.  We  spend  billions  for  war  materi- 
als and  neglect  the  children  who  will 
operate  them. 

13.  Professional  language  and  terms 
are  of  no  value  in  dealing  with  the 
general  public.  We  must  speak  their 
language. 

14.  Effective  public  relations  media  : 

(a)  A  cup  of  coffee. 

(b)  A  pleasant  voice. 

(c)  A  smile. 


Ladies  VFW  Auxiliary 
Sponsors  Essay  Contest 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  is  sponsoring  its  18th 
Annual  National  Essay  Contest  this 
school  year,  it  was  recently  announced 
by  Eleanor  Grant  Rigby,  National  Sec- 
retary. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  nation  may  participate  for  the 
$2,000  in  cash  awards  offered.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  awards  that  the  local  aux- 
iliary may  offer,  winners  of  State  con- 
tests may  compete  for  the  national 
awards  as  follows :  first  prize,  $1,000 
cash  and  gold  medal ;  second  prize,  $500 
cash  and  gold  medal ;  third  prize,  $250 
cash  and  gold  medal ;  fourth  prize,  $100 
cash  and  gold  medal ;  and  ten  prizes  of 
$10  each,  and  ten  prizes  of  $5  each. 

Essay  must  be  no  more  than  1,000 
words  in  length,  the  title  of  which  shall 
be :  "Democracy  is  What  We  Make  It." 
Essays  (3  copies)  must  be  sent  to  the 
local  or  regional  chairman  not  later 
than  March  15,  1953.  See  your  local 
VFW  Auxiliary  or  write  National  Head- 
quarters, 406  W.  34th  St.,  Kansas  City 
11,  Missouri,  for  further  information. 


Schools  Get 
Federal  Funds 

"Federal  funds  reserved  for  school 
construction  in  'federally  affected'  de- 
fense areas  since  July  15,  1952,  now 
total  110  million  dollars,"  Earl  James 
McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
said  recently. 

Under  provisions  of  Public  Law  815, 
Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  195 
million  dollars  to  help  pay  the  cost  of 
school  facilities  in  communities  adja- 
cent to  defense  plants  and  military 
areas. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  local 
schools  districts  in  North  Carolina  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  been  reserv- 
ed, and  the  amount  reserved : 

New  Bern  $   392,224 

Fayetteville  696,233 

New  Hanover  1,014,518 

Onslow   465,950 

Craven    116,228 

Cumberland     720,000 

Carteret   - 121,000 

Elizabeth  City 100,000 

TOTAL $3,626,153 


Journal  Honors  Barker 

Felix  S.  Barker,  North  Carolina's  Di- 
rector of  Special  Education  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  recently  honored  by  a  citation  in 
the  October  number  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, journal  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children. 

Barker's  picture  appeared  along  with 
four  other  national  leaders  in  this  edu- 
cational field.  Accompanying  his  picture 
was  the  following  citation : 

"Felix  Barker  has  been  regional  di- 
rector of  Eastern  III,  ICEC,  since  1950. 
In  194S  he  joined  as  the  only  member 
from  North  Carolina.  Membership  in 
that  State  has  grown  to  138  this  year. 
He  sparked  organization  of  the  State 
ICEC  conference  which  last  year  was 
expanded  to  a  regional  meeting.  He  is 
director  of  North  Carolina's  division  of 
special  education,  and  has  been  chosen 
president-elect  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Directors  of  Special  Edu- 
cation." 

Building  Approvals 
Total  $47  Million 

Approvals  from  the  State  School  Plant 
Construction,  Improvement  and  Repair 
Fund  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
now  total  $47,021,179.51. 

This  total  was  reached  with  the  ap- 
proval of  three  projects  on  September 
29  which  would  use  $79,904.48  from  this 
Fund  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
to  cost  $369,022.13  in  Newton-Conover, 
Jackson  and  Scotland  units.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  cost  ($289,117.65)  is 
to  be  provided  from  local  funds.  Pro- 
jects approved  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Board  included  a  five-room  building 
with  gym  equipment  for  the  Newton 
schools  for  Negroes,  six  classrooms  and 
shop  for  the  Cullowhee  School,  and  six 
classrooms  and  lunchroom  for  the  Oak 
Grove  School. 

By  races  the  total  approvals  from 
the  State  Fund  is  divided  as  follows: 
white.  $26,195,752.01;  Negro,  $20,444.- 
874.49;  and  Indian,  $380,553.01.  Total 
approvals  from  all  fuuds  equals  $69,- 
332,407.55. 

OPS  Has  Booklet 
People  vs.  Inflation 

"The  People  Versus  Inflation"  is  the 
title  of  an  education  resource  unit  re- 
cently prepared  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization.  Copies  of  this  booklet  will 
be  sent  to  individual  teachers,  schools, 
or  other  qualified  educational  organiza- 
tions, public  or  private,  on  request  to 
the  OPS,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 
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^Ue  Attainey  Qenebat  &ule£: 


Sale  of  Abandoned  Property; 
Conditions  Subsequent. 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  In  your  letter  of 
April  29th,  directed  to  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  you  state: 

"The County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  recently  abandoned  a  school 
building.  There  is  one  acre  of  land  and 
in  the  old  deed  it  states  that  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  returned  to  the  original 
land  owners  or  its  successors  when  the 
building  is  no  longer  used  for  teaching 
purposes.  There  is  a  two  room  frame 
building  on  this  property  and  we  wish 
to  know  if  we  have  the  authority  to  sell 
the  building  at  public  auction  with  the 
land  of  course  going  to  its  proper  own- 
ers. If  you  will  determine  this  through 
the  Attorney  General's  office  as  soon  as 
possible  and  advise,  it  will  be  appreci- 
ated." 

In  your  later  letter  of  June  6th  you 
enclosed  copy  of  the  deed  in  question. 
This  deed  contains  the  following  revert- 
er clause : 

"This  land  is  donated  by  _. and 

wife  and  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  a  school  site  for  the  white  race,  it 
shall  return  to  the  estate  of  said — " 

Since  the  deed  in  question  contains 
an  express  reverter  clause,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  upon  the  adoption  of  a 
proper  resolution  by  your  County  Board 
of  Education,  showing  the  abandonment 
of  the  property  in  question  for  school 
purposes,  title  will  revert  to  the  heirs 
of See  the  following  cases : 

HALL  v.  QUINN,  190  N.  C.  326 
SHIELDS  v.  HARRIS,  190  N.  C.  520 
CHURCH  v.  REFINING  COMPANY, 

200  N.  C.  469 
SHAW  UNIVERSITY  v.   INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,  230  N.  C.  526 
ANGE  v.  ANGE,  235  N.  C.  506 
I   am   also   of  the  opinion   that   the 
building  erected  on  the  property  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  became  a 
fixture  and  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  showing  abandonment  of  the 
property  for  school  purposes,  title  to  the 
building  will  also  pass  to  the  heirs  of 

See  the  following  cases : 

BROWN  v.  LAND  BANK,  213  N.  C. 

594 
HAYWOOD   v.   BRIGGS,   227   N.    C. 
108 

Answering  your  question  directly,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  County  Board 
of  Education  does  not  have  the  authori- 
ty to  sell  the  building  under  the  pro- 
visions of  G.  S.  115-86. 


I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  reach  this  conclusion,  but 
the  foregoing  seems  to  be  the  law.  — 
Attorney  General,  June  9,  1952. 


Appropriations  by  County 
Commissioners  for  Extra 
High  School  Teachers 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  letter 
of  June  25th  in  which  you  write  me  as 
follows : 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  has 

consolidated  the  high  school  in  

in  this  county  with  the  high  school  in 

,  and  of  course  the  people  in _ 

desire  to  retain  their  high  school. 

"Our  County  Board  of  Education  has 

requested  that  the  Board  of  

County  Commissioners  include  in  the 
funds  allotted  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  coming  year  the  sum  of 
$6,000,  to  be  used  in  paying  extra  teach- 
ers to  continue  the  high  school  in 

"As  County  Attorney  I  would  like  to 
have  an  opinion  from  your  office  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  donate  this  money  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  to  be  used 
in  employing  teachers  to  continue  the 

high  school  in  and  include  the 

same  in  the  tax  levy  for  the  coming 
year. 

"There  is  considerable  agitation  con- 
cerning this  matter  and  we  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  your  office  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  County  Commission- 
ers have  the  authority  to  donate  this 
money." 

The  only  manner  in  which  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  may  supple- 
ment teachers  salaries  under  the  School 
Machinery  Act  is  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  G.  S.  115-356,  G.  S.  115- 
361,  G.  S.  115-361.1  and  G.  S.  115-362. 
The  plan  contemplated  does  not  fit  into 
the  pattern  of  any  of  these  enactments 
and  therefore  I  know  of  no  way  in 
which  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
your  County  would  be  authorized  to 
levy  taxes  to  provide  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  extra  teachers  in  the 
High  School. 

In  order  that  this  might  be  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  necessary  in  my 
opinion  that  you  secure  some  Act  of 


the  General  Assembly  which  would 
authorize  it  to  be  done.  I  assume  there 
is  no  local  Act  in  your  county  giving 
such  authority.  I  appreciate  the  natural 

desire  of  the  people  of to  retain 

their  high  school  and  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  do  so.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  find  any  statute 
authorizing  extra  teachers  to  be  pro- 
vided for  that  school  by  your  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  — Attorney 
General,  June  27,  1952. 


Appropriations;  Transfer 
of  Unexpended  Surplus 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  letter 
of  June  17th  in  which  you  write  me  as 
follows : 

"In  1951, ,  under  capital  outlay 

for  schools,  appropriated  $4,000.00  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  white  school 
building  sites. 

"This  money  was  not  used  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1951-52  for  that  purpose  and 
is  now  unexpended. 

"The Board  of  Education  has 

its  1952  tentative  budget  set  up,  the 
same  $4,000.00  as  a  surplus  and  pro- 
poses to  use  the  same  for  purposes  other 
than  the  purchase  of  new  building  sites, 
the  principal  portion  of  which  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  new  buses. 

"Please  advise  me.  if,  in  your  opinion, 
this  $4,000.00  can  be  used  for  purposes 
within  the  capital  outlay  structure  of 
the  budget  for  purposes  other  than 
which  it  was  originally  appropriated, 
in  light  of  G.  S.  153-127,  or  will  it  take 
an  act  of  legislature  to  accomplish  this 
purpose." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  county 
could  appropriate  the  unexpended 
$4,000.00  for  the  purchase  of  new  buses 
or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  the 
county  may  desire  to  appropriate  the 
same  and  withdraw  the  appropriation 
made  for  1951-52  for  the  purchase  of 
white  school  building  sites.  This  would 
not  be  considered  as  being  a  transfer  of 
the  appropriation  within  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  G.  S.  153-127.  The  old 
appropriation  would  be  lapsed  and  can- 
celled and  the  new  appropriation  from 
available  funds  could  be  made  for  any 
purchase  which  the  county  is  authorized 
to  make  for  school  purposes.  — Attorney 
General,  June,  1952. 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1947) 

State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Er- 
win,  accompanied  by  J.  E.  Miller,  As- 
sociate in  the  Division  of  Instruction- 
al Service,  attended  a  Conference  on 
Rural  Education  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, on  October  27 — November  5. 

Dr.  Eugene  Clyde  Brooks,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction 
from  1919  to  1923,  died  at  his  home 
in  Raleigh  on  October  17. 

Dr.  Dorothy  McCuskey  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  University's 
Department  of  Education  as  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  it  was  recently  announced. 

Miss  Catherine  Dennis,  State  Su- 
pervisor of  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion, attended  a  two-week  workshop 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  early 
in  the  fall. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1942) 

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Superintendent  of 

the    Madison    County    Schools    since 

July  1,  19  39,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 

attack  on  September  23,  1942. 

T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  since  August 
15,  19  39,  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  duration  of  the  war  on 
September  15  in  order  to  join  the 
army. 

J.  E.  Miller,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Adult  Education  since  Septem- 
ber, 19  41,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  to  enter  the  navy. 

15  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  November,  1937) 
Dr.  George  Howard,  recently  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
formerly  a  member  of  this  Depart- 
ment as  Director  of  School  Organiza- 
tion, has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Schools,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  administrative 
dean  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  N.  C,  and  president  of 
the  N.  C.  Education  Association,  has 
stressed  five  major  objectives  for  the 
year: 

1.  Adequate  financing  by  the  State 
of  an  eight-months  school  term. 

2.  Supplements  by  local  school  units 
for  extending  the  education  pro- 
gram. 

3.  A  retirement  plan  for  teachers. 

4.  Improved  certification  policies. 

5.  Unification  of  the  State's  admin- 
istrative setup  for  education. 


The  Perfect  Teacher 

The  Perfect  Teacher  must  have : 

1. 

The   education   of   a   college 

president. 

2. 

The  executive  ability  of  a  fi- 

nancier. 

3. 

The  humility  of  a  deacon. 

4. 

The  discipline  of  a  demon. 

5. 

The  adaptability  of  a  chame- 

leon. 

6. 

The  hope  of  an  optimist. 

7. 

The  courage  of  a  hero. 

8. 

The  wisdom  of  a  serpent. 

9. 

The  gentleness  of  a  dove. 

10. 

The  patience  of  Job. 

11. 

The  grace  of  God. 

12. 

The  persistence  of  the  devil. 

Author  unknown 

Transportation 
Conference  Held 

The  North  Carolina  Transportation 
Conference  was  held  at  the  King  Cotton 
Hotel,  Greensboro  on  October  13,  14  and 
15,  according  to  C.  C.  Brown,  Director, 
Division  of  Transportation,  State  Board 
of  Education. 

The  School  Bus  Body  Manufacturers 
Association  and  several  chassis  manu- 
facturers participated  in  the  program. 
Inspection  trips  to  school  bus  garages 
and  to  consolidated  schools  were  made. 

Food  Servicers 
Met  Oct.  24-25 

The  North  Carolina  Food  Service  As- 
sociation held  its  third  annual  conven- 
tion in  Raleigh  October  24-25. 

Speakers  for  the  convention  were 
Mrs.  Thelma  Flanagan,  State  Super- 
visor of  School  Lunch,  Florida,  and 
Mrs.  Frances  Ferrell,  Home  Economist, 
Regional  Office  of  School  Lunch,  At- 
lanta. Georgia.  Visits  to  local  eating 
and  equipment  establishments  were 
made. 

Students  Read 
More  Books 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents are  reading  more  books  for  their 
own  enjoyment  in  spite  of  the  sudden 
popularity  of  television,  according  to 
Max  J.  Herzberg,  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lection Committee  and  a  past  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

The  Teen  Age  Book  Club  will  dis- 
tribute more  than  1,300,000  books  by 
the  end  of  this  school  year  to  members 
of  its  6,000  TAB  clubs  throughout  the 
nation.  This  marks  an  increase  of  26 
per  cent  over  the  total  number  of  books 
distributed  last  year. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Wilson.  A  $360,000  school  bond  is- 
sue was  approved  Saturday  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  239  votes.  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  September  23. 

Henderson.  Fire  Prevention  Week 
will  again  be  observed  on  a  large 
scale  here  this  fall,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  fire  prevention  committee  of 
the  Henderson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  Henry  I.  Lane  is 
chairman,  it  was  learned  today.  Hen- 
derson Dispatch,  September  22. 

Durham.  Due  to  government  re- 
striction on  building  materials,  the 
proposed  $2,000,000  city  schools  con- 
struction program  could  not  begin  be- 
fore the  middle  of  19  53,  City  Schools 
Superintendent  L.  Stacy  Weaver  said 
yesterday.  Durham  Herald,  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Surry.  Eight  librarians  from  Surry 
and  Stokes  Co.unties  attended  an  in- 
tensive one-day  conference  in  Chapel 
Hill  Saturday  to  hear  specialists  tell 
them  how  to  make  better  use  of  their 
libraries.  Elkin  Tribune,  September 
25. 

Wayne.  Approximately  25  Wayne 
County  Negro  teachers  have  just  com- 
pleted a  two-day  workshop  at  Carver 
High  School,  it  was  announced  today. 
Goldsboro  News-Argus,  September  30. 

Harnett.  G.  T.  Proffitt,  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  today  an- 
nounced that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
advisory  committee  on  the  Co-opera- 
tive Project  in  School  Improvement 
and  Leadership  Development  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  8,  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lillington  High 
School  Library.  Dunn  Record,  October 
1. 

Hamlet.  Miss  Madeline  Tripp,  in- 
spector for  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  was  in  Hamlet  yesterday 
to  visit  the  local  schools.  Hamlet 
News-Messenger,  October  3. 

Greensboro.  Phillip  Weaver,  direc- 
tor of  instructional  service  for  Greens- 
boro City  Schools,  is  in  Durham  today 
for  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Chapter 
of  the  Horace  Mann  League.  Greens- 
boro Record,  October  3. 

Guilford.  The  Guilford  Board  of 
Education,  faced  with  the  problem  of 
overcrowded  rural  schools,  yesterday 
discussed  expansion  projects  of  10 
county  schools  at  its  monthly  session 
in  the  courthouse.  Greensboro  News, 
October  5. 
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Democratic  Party  Pledges  Continued 

Support  to  Public  Education 


The  Democratic  Party  of  North  Caro- 
lina, continued  in  power  by  a  vote  of 
tlie  people  on  November  4,  pledged  in 
the  party  platform,  its  continued  friend- 
ship and  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
training  of  children  in  the  public- 
schools. 

"The  training  of  our  children  in  the 
public  schools  continues  to  be  the  main 
business  of  the  State  Government."  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  plank  on  educa- 
tion reads,  "and  the  Democratic  Party 
pledges  its  continued  friendship  and 
enthusiastic  support  to  this  most  worthy 
project." 

Specific  pledges  of  support  for  edu- 
cation include  the  following : 

"The  Democratic  Party  pledges  its 
continued  effort  to  provide  adequate 
buildings  and  facilities  for  the  growing 
school  population  of  the  State  and  to 
meet  this  need  as  fast  as  funds  can  be 
made  available. 

"Adequate  salaries  for  school  person- 
nel, ample  buses,  increased  transporta- 
tion needs,  better  facilities  for  teaching, 
attendance  laws  better  enforced,  should 
all  be  encouraged  and  provided  as  fully 
and  as  rapidly  as  money  is  available. . . 

"The  challenge  made  by  the  increas- 
ing needs  for  education  through  the 
years  both  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  has  been 
met  under  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
all  be  proud,  and  we  pledge  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  in  this  great  en- 
deavor." 

Bullard  Prepares 
"Concrete"  Bulletin 

"Selected  Projects  in  Concrete  Con- 
struction" is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  just 
issued  by  the  Vocational  Division.  State 
Department   Public    Instruction. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  A.  G. 
Bullard,  Subject  Matter  Specialist,  Vet- 
erans Farmer  Training  Program,  and 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  of 
agriculture. 


Asheville  AAUW 
Study  Schools 

Public  education  in  Asheville  high 
schools  was  found  definitely  better  than 
had  been  expected  after  a  survey  made 
recently  by  the  local  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Much  misinformation  on  high  school 
textbooks,  teacher  loads,  salaries,  the 
standing  of  high  school  graduates  in 
colleges  and  universities,  etc..  had  been 
circulated  in  the  community.  The  sur- 
vey gave  members  of  the  AAUW 
branch  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity a  knowledge  backed  by  facts, 
and  became  a  tool  for  further  improve- 
ments. 


Schools  Celebrate 
Education  Week 

Many  of  the  State's  public  schools 
participated  in  the  observance  of 
American  Education  Week,  November 
0-15. 

Programs  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  understanding  between 
schools,  parents  and  communities  were 
held.  Posters,  radio  programs,  discus- 
sions, and  articles  and  editorials  in 
various  newspapers  were  examples  of 
audio-visual  means  used  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  celebration. 

The  Mt.  Airy  Times  issued  a  special 
section  devoted  to  Mt.  Airy  schools. 
Each  school  in  Forsyth  provided  a 
special  program  to  which  parents  and 
patrons  were  invited.  A  particularly 
strong  and  inspiring  program  was  car- 
ried out  in  Greensboro.  Other  schools 
also  celebrated  the  occasion  with  ap- 
propriate exercises. 


Scott  Points  With  Pride  to 

Advance  in  Education 


"It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that 
the  public  schools  were  made  a  full- 
pledged  partner  in  our  (Jo-Forward  ad- 
ministration," thus  wrote  Governor  W. 
Kerr  Scott  in  his  recent  Report  to  the 
People,  which  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
accomplishments  made  by  the  State 
during   his   administration,    1949-53. 

On  the  subject  of  "Education",  Gov- 
ernor Scott  made  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"The  building  program  we  embarked 
upon  in  the  early  days  of  the  adminis- 
tration will  provide,  when  completed, 
more  than  8,000  new  classrooms,  175 
gymnasiums.  350  lunchrooms,  and  1,500 
other  facilities  which  will  add  to  our 
educational  efficiency. 

"In  1949  there  was  initiated  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $550,000  to  pro- 
vide a  State-wide  public  school  health 
program.  Through  its  operation  thous- 
ands of  chronic  defects  of  children  have 
been  found,  diagnosed,  and  corrected. 


"Teacher  salaries  have  been  material- 
ly increased  with  a  resultant  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  classroom  teachers 
by  relieving  them  of  some  of  their  eco- 
nomic worries  and  through  holding  and 
attracting  better  trained  teaching  per- 
sonnel. 

"The  employment  of  350  supervisors 
of  instruction,  serving  in  the  172  ad- 
ministrative units  of  the  school  system, 
has  been  provided.  These  supervisory 
services  have  aided  greatly  in  strength- 
ening the  quality  of  instruction  and  in 
stimulating  enriched  learning  oppor- 
tunities in  our  public  schools. 

"The  teacher  load  has  been  decreased. 

"At  present  88  of  the  172  local  units 
have  placed  all  or  a  part  of  their  school 
building  insurance  with  the  1949  cre- 
ated "Public  School  Insurance  Fund", 
a  self-insurance  plan  that  offers  maxi- 
mum insurance  at  a  minimum  cost  with 
considerable  savings  to  the  taxpayers." 


As  I  write  I  hear  the  chimes  of  a  nearby  church  peeling  out  "on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men".    This  message  suggests  my  Christmas  thought. 


During  the  course  of  twelve  months  we  are  privileged  to  observe  the  physical 
changes  occurring  in  nature.  We  rejoice  with  the  coming  of  spring,  to  be  followed 
by  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  Along  with  the  seasons,  we  are  privileged  to 
observe  special  days  usually  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  individuals, 
groups,  traditions,  and  beliefs  which  have  woven  themselves  into  our  national 
life.  Christmas  is  more  than  such  a  day;  it  is  a  day  set  aside  for  recognition  of 
principles  and  beliefs  emanating  from  a  Galilean  who  lived  centuries  ago  and 
whose  influence  for  wholesome  living  still  motivates  us  today. 

The  seasons  come  and  go;  we  can  do  little  to  change  their  routine.  Our  days 
of  special  observance  come  and  go;  we  can  do  much  to  change  their  significance. 
Those  of  us  who  work  with  the  learning  processes  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
have  within  our  potentialities  the  opportunity  to  increase  understandings  and  to 
strengthen  appreciations.  In  order  that  Christmas  may  not  become  a  routine  holi- 
day, it  seems  incumbent  upon  all  of  us— teachers  and  parents— to  equip  children 
with  the  information  which  they  need  in  order  to  share  intelligently  in  the  observ- 
ance of  this  special  day.  Only  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  about  the  truth  of 
Christmas  can  we  assume  a  fruitful  role  in  furthering  peace  and  good  will  among 
men.  No  greater  task  lies  ahead  of  us;  no  greater  opportunity  for  service  to  man- 
kind can  ever  challenge  us. 

The  chimes  which  I  heard  a  moment  ago  have  hushed— a  silent  reminder  that 
we  must  never  hush  our  efforts  to  bring  harmony  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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More  Facts 

About  six  months  ago  a  statement  was  released 
showing  that  North  Carolina  ranked  fourth  in  the 
nation  in  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  educa- 
tion. This  statement  was  based  upon  material  taken 
from  Compendium  of  State  Government  Finance,  1951, 
a  publication  of  the  Government  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

In  editorials  several  of  the  State's  newspapers  com- 
mented on  this  release  indicating  an  interpretation  that 
this  State,  in  having  a  high  rank  in  respect  to  per  capita 
expenditures  per  person  ($41.93),  was  doing  exceed- 
ingly well. 

Though  late,  we  simply  want  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  North  Carolina  has  reached  this  pinnacle  as 
inferred  by  some  in  the  matter  of  school  expenditures 
by  the  presentation  of  more  facts  on  this  subject.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  were  correct.  These  figures, 
however,  were  based  on  funds  provided  by  the  State 
government,  and  did  not  include  expenditures  by  the 
local  school  districts.  We  all  know  that  North  Carolina's 
public  school  program  is  financed  in  large  part  from 
State  funds.  The  states  vary  widely  in  this  respect,  from 
88.0  per  cent  in  New  Mexico  to  3.2  per  cent  in  Nebras- 
ka. Therefore,  to  make  the  comparison  in  this  respect 
to  mean  more  than  that  is  misleading. 

Based  on  expenditures  from  both  State  and  local 
sources,  North  Carolina  had  a  per  capita  population 
expenditure  of  $37.08  in  1949-50  and  ranked  28th 
among  the  states  in  this  respect.  Based  on  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  school  children,  the  State  spent 
from  all  sources  for  current  expense  $140.82  per  pupil, 
and  ranked  41st  in  this  respect.  According  to  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  North 
Carolina  needs  to  increase  its  expenditures  by  112 
per  cent  in  order  to  bring  full-time  elementary  and 
secondary  education  to  a  desirable  level.  This  level 
was  obtained  by  taking  the  average  cost  in  four  cities 
throughout  the  nation  which  have  a  quality-level  of 
education  which  is  more  desirable  than  is  reasonable 
or  possible  in  many  other  places. 

No  Pearl  Harbor 

There  may  never  be  another  Pearl  Harbor.  To  start 
a  shooting  war,  or  World  War  III,  such  a  surprise  attack 
may  come.  But  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves,  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  men's  minds, 
no  surprise  attack  was  made,  or  will  be  made. 

This  struggle  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
engaged    is    between    those   who    would    enslave    the 


minds  of  men  and  those  who  would  keep  men  free 
to  explore  for  themselves  the  fundamental  facts  of  life 
and  the  truths  on  which  they  are  based. 

Educators  have  a  major  role  to  play  in  this  struggle. 
The  American  public  schools  are  the  bulwark  of  our 
freedom  and  democratic  way  of  life.  Since  we  have 
no  "iron  curtain,"  the  "enemy"  already  exists,  or  may 
come  into  our  national  life  at  any  time.  We  have,  there- 
fore, the  double  duty,  not  only  to  watch  for  that 
"enemy";  we  must  continuously  watch  ourselves  that 
we  do  not  use  undemocratic  methods  in  our  efforts  to 
keep  the  schools  free  and  to  rid  them  of  their  enemies. 
With  proper  leadership  the  world  will  survive.  The 
public  schools  have  this  leadership;  and  with  an  aware- 
ness that  the  "struggle"  is  on,  that  no  "Pearl  Harbor" 
will   be  made,  the  victory  can  be  won. 

School  Names 

We  believe  that  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
should  have  names,  and  wherever  possible  the  name 
of  each  school  should  be  indicated  for  the  public  to 
see.  This  is  especially  appropriate  for  schools  along 
a  highway,  or  a  much  travelled  street. 

Where  there  is  one  school  in  a  town  or  village,  the 

name  of  the  town  may  be  a  part  of  the  name,  as  

School.  However,  when  there  is  more  than  one  school 
in  such  a  governmental  unit,  the  schools  should  be 
designated  by  a  special  name  honoring  some  individual 
who  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  school 
or  community.  In  rural  communities,  it  would  be  very 
appropriate  to  have  the  name  of  the  school  put  in 
large  letters  on  an  appropriate  marker  near  the  high- 
way. 

Fire  Drills 

According  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
the  heaviest  fire  losses  occur  during  the  months  of 
December  through  March.  This  being  true,  then  the 
schools  should  be  more  watchful  and  careful  during 
these  months  than  at  any  other  period. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  have  a  fire  drill  as  a  part 
of  the  program  during  Fire  Prevention  Week.  Each 
school  should  have  a  Year  'Round  Program  including 
periodic  f  re  drills,  accompanied  by  inspections  and  in- 
tensive instruction  in  safety  methods.  Such  activities 
are  not  only  beneficial  to  the  children  and  the  schools; 
there  is  a  carry  over  into  homes  to  such  an  extent  that 
fire  departments,  in  localities  where  such  programs  are 
carried  on,  attribute  a  reduction  in  dwelling  f  res  caused 
by  carelessness  to  school  instruction. 


DECEMBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 


Federal  Government  Spent 

$3.6  Billion  for  Education 

During  1950  the  Federal  Government  tive  in  Congress.  The  "most  amazing" 

spent  $3.6  billion  for  all  types  of  edu-  thing  about  the  table,  according  to  Rep. 

cational  and  training  activities.  This  is  Barden,  is  that  it  is  incomplete  because 

shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  pre-  the  departments  themselves  don't  know 

pared  by  Rep.  Graham  Barden,  North  how  much  they  spent — a  fact  especially 

Carolina's    Third    District    Representa-.  true  about  the  Defense  Department. 

Exact  or  estimated  obligations  for  Federal  Educational  Programs,  by  agency, 

fiscal  year  1950 

Executive  Departments: 

A.  Department  of  State  .._. _ __. $  21.593,693 

B.  Department  of  the  Treasury 2.510,574 

C.  Department  of  Defense — Army  _.._  47,545,605 

D.  Department  of  Defense — Navy  116,724,760 

E.  Department  of  Defense— Air  Force  110.806.884 

F.  Department  of  Justice 1.186,416 

G.  Post  Office  Department  0 

H.     Department  of  the  Interior  22.590,72<> 

I.     Department  of  Agriculture  177,083,596 

J.     Department  of  Commerce 9.114.382 

K.     Department  of  Labor  3,621,554 

I n dependent  Offices  and  Agencies: 

A.  Atomic  Energy  Commission ...:.. 25,762,454 

B.  Federal  Securitv  Agency  ... __. 70,089,436 

C.  Smithsonian   Institution   2,280,132 

D.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  4,188,116 

E.  Veterans'  Administration  2,941.218.541 

F.  Other  Independent  Offices  and  Agencies  23,568.312 

The  Executive  Office,  Legislative  Establish  mail , 

and  District  of  Columbia: 

A.  The  Executive  Office  of  the  President 155,146 

B.  The  Legislative  Establishment  8,403,788 

C.  The  District  of  Columbia  29.074.172 

TOTAL .$3,617,518,287 

When  the  Library   of  Congress  was  State  Garcjen  Club 

engaged  in  making  the  survey  of  edu- 
cational activities,  it  drew  many  blanks.        Announces  Scholarships 

For  example,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment reported  it  spent  no  money  for  The  North  Carolina  State  Garden 
education,  although  it  prints  thousands  Club  has  announced  the  availability  of 
of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  for  distribu-  two  scholarships  for  undergraduate 
tion  to  schools  and  colleges.  Similarly,  stU(lv  in  Landscape  Architecture  at 
the  Army  spent  $47,500,000  for  educa-  North  Carolina  State  College, 
tion  and  training  —  but  the  Library  The  scholarships,  valued  at  $250  each, 
study  says  this  figure  has  no  signifi-  are  open  to  any  resident  of  the  State 
cance.  who  has  graduated  from  an  accredited 

high  school  or  an  approved  preparatory 

Hillman  Studies  Teacher  school    within    the    last    five    years,    or 

SI            «J  n                A  wil1  graduate  in  June.  1953.  Application 

Upply  and  Demand  blanks  upon  which  application  must  be 

Blanks  were  recently  sent  to  college  submitted  by  May  1.  1953,  may  be  ob- 

registrars    and   superintendents    of  tained  from  the  Dean,  School  of  Design, 

schools  of  the  State  by  Dr.  James  E.  Nortn  Carolina  State  College.  Raleigh. 

Hillman,  Directory  Division  of  Profes-  The  Club  also  announced  the  award 

sional    Service.    State    Department    of  of  one  or  more  $300  scholarships  by  the 

Public    Instruction,    for    a    report    of  National  Garden  Club  Council.  Inform- 

teacher  supply  and  demand  for  1952-53.  ation  concerning  qualifications,  scholas- 

This  is  the  sixth  year  that  this  study  tic  record,  and  subject  chosen  for  major 

has  been  made  by  Dr.  Hillman  in  co-  study  at  college  should  be  sent  to  the 

operation  with  The  National  Commis-  State  scholarship  committee  not  later 

sion  on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes-  than  February  10,  1953.  This  committee 

sional  Standards  of  the  National  Edu-  is    composed    of    the    following :    Mrs. 

cation  Association.  The  study  will  he  Charles  Hubbard,  506  Sasser  St.,  R'al- 

completed  early  in  1953,  and  the  results  eigh ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Richmond,  Hillsboro  ; 

made  available  to  the  public.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Von  Cannon,  Sanford. 


School  People 
Rate  Textbooks 


Textbooks  used  in  North  Carolina's 
public  schools  must  he  evaluated  by 
school  people  themselves  before  they 
are  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  group  now  at  work  examining 
language,  spelling,  and  science  texts, 
legally  called  the  Textbook  Commission, 
is  composed  of  a  superintendent  and 
eleven  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
visors. Each  member  of  this  Commis- 
sion examines  the  books  submitted  for 
adoption  and  evaluates  each  text  as  to 
certain  criteria  on  content  and  format 
— excellent,  very  good,  good,  fair,  poor 
and  not  desirable.  The  Division  of 
Textbooks,  State  Board  of  Education, 
examines  each  text  for  which  bids  are 
requested  as  to-  manufacturing  specifi- 
cations. 

Carroll  Requests  Funds 
for  Additions  to  Staff 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Advis- 
ory Budget  Commission  on  September 
29.  State  Superintendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll  requested  $96,030  with  which 
to  employ  additional  staff  personnel  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

"If  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  is  to  exercise  its  leadership 
role  in  public  education."  Supt.  Carroll 
told  Budget  officials,  "some  additional 
employees  are  necessary"  .  .  .  "Our 
school  superintendents  and  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  public  at  large,  are  de- 
manding more  services  than  can  be 
rendered  by  the  present  staff." 

Personnel  requested  were  a  director 
of  research  and  statistics ;  a  statis- 
tician ;  a  public  relations  officer ;  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  director  of 
publications  and  supplies ;  a  coordin- 
ator of  teacher  education ;  a  duplicat- 
ing machine  operator;  educational 
supervisors  for  high  schools,  libraries 
(2),  audio-visual  education,  early  child- 
hood education,  art  education,  and  for 
the  gifted  and  maladjusted,  alcohol  and 
narcotics,  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion, the  physically  handicapped,  and 
eight   stenographers   and   clerks. 

In  addition  to  his  request  for  funds 
with  which  to  employ  additional  per- 
sonnel, the  State  Superintendent  asked 
for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
travel  of  the  present  staff,  funds  with 
which  to  employ  consultants  on  a  per 
diem  basis,  and  an  increase  in  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Department  in 
postage,  printing,  equipment  and  the 
like. 
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Newspaper  Reporter  Gives 

School  Reporting  Suggestions 


Ann  Brunei1,  The  Daily  Tribune, 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  in  a  talk  given  to 
the  Education  Press  Association  in  De- 
troit, gives  the  following  suggestions 
about  school  reporting : 

First,  we  dress  it  up.  Attractive  pre- 
sentation is  more  important.  We  use 
many  pictures  of  school  activities  .  .  . 
we  always  try  to  accompany  school 
stories  with  art.  (PIX)  This  picture, 
for  instance,  illustrated  a  "summer 
school"  recreation  feature.  It  won  a 
prize  last  month  from  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association.  It  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  children  always  make  good 
picture  material. 

Then,  the  story  itself  has  to  be  jazzed 
up.  A  reporter  with  an  informed  back- 
ground on  education  can  safely  and 
accurately  popularize  stories  on  schools 
— and  this  takes  them  out  of  the  dull 
reading  class. 

In  covering  broad  subjects — such  as 
the  way  schools  teach  wading — it's  ef- 
fective to  go  from  the  general  to  the 
particular. 

In  this  line,  we  ran  a  series  of  fea- 
tures on  teachers.  The  stories  didn't 
dwell  on  the  teacher's  philosophy  so 
much  as  how  that  philosophy  worked 
out  in  practice  in  the  classroom. 

I  chose  this  method  for  a  particular 
reason.  We  have  11  different  school  dis- 
tricts in  our  circulation  area.  And  each 
district  operates  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent policies.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
lump  together  these  policies  without 
oversimplifying. 

Description  of  an  individual  teacher's 
work  has  the  advantage  of  reducing 
broad  concepts  to  a  particular  case. 

All  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  making 
school  news  important  and  readable  can 
be  overcome  if  the  newspaper  is  truly 
aware  of  its  responsibility  to  education. 

I  believe  it  is  a  great  resi>onsibility 
these  days — when  schools  so  easily  can 
become  targets  of  critics  who  may  be 
either  insincere  or  uninformed. 

Not  that  I  think  it's  our  job  to  white- 
wash educators  .  .  .  but  just  to  make 
clear  the  concepts  behind  today's  schools 
— such  ideas  as  "group  thinking,"  "edu- 
cating the  whole  child,"  "mental  health." 
"group  action,"  and  others  .  .  .  that 
may  baffle  the  public  and  leave  some 
suspicious. 

After  being  informed,  they  can  make 
up  their  own  minds  they'll  take  it  or 
leave  it. 

I  am  biased  in  favor  of  modern  edu- 
cation. Some  school  critics  call  group 
thinking,  for  instance,  a  "socialistic" 
sort  of  an   idea.  Cooperative  give  and 


take  thinking  between  people  and  na- 
tions has  never  been  so  badly  needed 
as  it  is  today. 

I  say  more  power  to  the  educators  if 
they  can  translate  this  and  other  con- 
cepts into  practical  democratic  action. 

We  newspapers  give  plenty  of  space 
to  the  pessimists — and  we  need  them, 
of  course — people  who  are  pushing  for 
the  buildup  of  our  defenses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  bigger  and  better  weapons  of 
destruction. 

It  seems  we  should  give  just  as  much 
space  to  the  optimists — the  educators — 
who  want  to  build  up  an  even  stronger 
defense — democratic  citizens  who  have 
learned  the  difficult  lesson  of  how  to  get 
along  with  others — who  don't  parrot 
their  belief  in  democratic  principles,  or 
necessarily  get  emotional  when  the  flag 
goes  by,  but  know  how  to  just  plain 
live  this  thing  called  democracy. 

Other  Countries  Educate 

Argentina.  The  Minister  of  Education 
has  reminded  inspectors  that  article  37 
of  the  Argentine  Constitution  states 
that  "rural  primary  schools  will  en- 
deavor to  give  children  a  love  of  country 
life,  guide  them  towards  rural  vocation- 
al training,  and  train  the  girls  for 
running  a  home  in  the  country." 

Australia.  "Education  in  a  Changing 
World"  was  the  main  theme  of  a  Jubi- 
lee Educational  Conference  organized 
by  the  Australian  Federal  Council  of 
the  New  Educational  Fellowship. 

Canada.  The  trend  to  reorganize  local 
administrative  areas  and  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility for  education  from  small 
school  sections  to  much  larger  areas,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  educational  advantages  and 
of  the  financial  burden,  continues 
throughout  Canada. 

France.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  in 
France  is  again  organizing  scouting 
courses  for  primary,  secondary  and 
technical  teachers. 

Hungary.  The  total  number  of  uni- 
versities in  Hungary  has  increased  in 
the  last  few  years  from  twelve  to 
twenty. 

Lebanon.  The  Lebonese  government 
recently  established  school  workshops 
where  young  delinquents  could  be  re- 
educated and  learn  a  craft  that  would 
enable  them  later  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing. 

Peru:  The  school  population  in  Peru 
is  steadily  increasing  and  the  public 
schools  are  overcrowded, 


Federal  Office  Issues 
Building  Permits 

An  estimated  4,400  elementary  and 
secondary  school  classrooms  will  be 
provided  for  the  Nation's  growing  num- 
bers of  children  through  new  school 
buildings  for  which  "commencement 
of  construction"  permits  have  just  been 
approved  .by  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Earl  James  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  said  recently  that 
a  total  of  444  permits  for  construction 
to  begin  on  facilities  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes — such  as  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  museums  and  li- 
braries— were  issued  during  the  month 
of  October. 

These  permits  were  issued  by  the 
Civilian  Education  Requirements  Di- 
vision of  the  Office  of  Education  under 
a  delegation  of  atrthority  from  the  Na- 
tional Production  Authority  and  the 
Defense  Production  Administration  in- 
volving allotment,  of  critical  materials 
required  for  educational  construction 
during  the   present   emergency. 

The  October  permits  were  for  new 
construction  of  390  elementary-second- 
ary school  facilities  to  cost  $132,861,- 
910.00,  and  for  54  projects  in  higher 
education  the  total  valuation  of  which 
is  estimated  at  $38,298,886.00. 

Permits  for  North  Carolina  approved 
during  October  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion included  seven  elementary-second- 
ary schools  with  a  value  of  .$2,819,094 
and  four  in  the  higher  education,  muse- 
ums and  libraries  group  valued  at 
$6,600,000. 

Food  Assistance 
Amounts  to  $3  Million 

Food  assistance  provided  North  Caro- 
lina public  schools  through  the  school 
lunch  program  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  amounted  to  $3,005,949 
during  the  1951-52  school  year. 

This  assistance  was  in  the  form  of 
surplus  commodities  distributed  to  the 
schools.  North  Carolina's  share  exceed- 
ed that  of  any  of  the  states  in  the 
southeastern  area.  Since  1947  this  State 
has  received  food  commodities  having 
a  total  value  of  $17,580,604  by  years  as 
follows : 

1947 .$  3,290,149 

1948 2,634,814 

1949 2,671,503 

1950 2,877,542 

1951 ....„  3,100,647 

1952 3,005,949 

Total $17,580,604 
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Insurance  Fund  Earns 
Quarter  Million  Dollars 

The  Public  School  Insurance  Fund, 
operated  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, earned  $249,050.10  during  the  fis- 
cal year  which  ended  June  30. 

Insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  91 
administrative  units  which  have  insur- 
ance on  school  property  with  the  State 
Fund  totaled  $274,365.96.  Investments 
earned  $37,753.42,  thus  making  a  total 
of  $312,119.38  in  receipts  for  the  year. 

The  amount  paid  to  24  units  for  fire 
losses  totaled  $40,666.81.  This  added  to 
$22,402.47  for  administrative  costs  made 
a  total  expenditure  of  $63,069.28.  A  bal- 
ance of  $249,050.10  remained  in  the 
Fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Amounts  paid  to  the  24  units  for  fire 
losses  ranged  from  $11.22  in  Rowan 
County  to  $10,560.00  in  Anson.  Sixty- 
three  county  and  28  city  units  have  all 
or  part  of  their  school  property  insured 
with  the  State  Fund.  Total  insurance 
in  force  in  these  units  amounted  to 
$115,490,287.24  as  of  June  30,  1952. 

Art  Association 
Issues  Yearbook 

Another  Yearbook  of  The  Eastern 
Arts  Association  is  ready  for  distribu- 
tion and  available  for  purchase  by  non- 
members. 

The  title  of  the  1952  edition  is  ART 
EDUCATION  IN  A  SCIENTIFIC  AGE. 
This  112  p'age  volume  presents  points 
of  view,  activities,  and  methods,  con- 
sonant with  the  times.  In  this  Yearbook 
the  reader  will  be  stimulated  to  engage 
in  further  personal  search  for  those 
solutions  that  will  best  meet  his  needs, 
in  terms  of  the  children  and  youth  that 
come  under  his  direction  at  this,  the 
most  crucial  epoch  in  western  culture. 

Part  I  includes  three  of  the  major 
addresses  delivered  at  the  fortieth  con- 
vention of  The  Eastern  Arts  Associa- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  in  April  1952 : 
"From  Atom  to  Adam"  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Cantor;  "The  Frontiers  of  Science"  by 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears ;  and  "The  Challenge 
to  Art  in  a  Scientific  Age"  by  Dr.  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins. 

Parts  II  and  III  include  the  official 
report  of  the  Association's  activity  and 
business.  The  directories  alone  make 
the  book  valuable  to  those  interested  in 
art  education. 

A  limited  number  of  this  edition  is 
now  available  to  non-members  at  $3.00 
a  copy  from  Mrs.  Lilliam  D.  Sweigart, 
Secretary,  The  Eastern  Arts  Associa- 
tion, State  Teachers  College.  Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Committee  Issues  Athletic  Memo  No.  1 

Athletic  Memo  No.  1,  Interpretations  and  Decisions  of  the  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,  has  been  issued.  This  memo,  which  has  been  approved  by  State 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll,  is  as  follows : 

I.  Functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics  are  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  regarding : 

A.  Rules  and  interpretations  of  rules  and  regulations  when  such  interpreta- 
tions are  needed. 

B.  Administration  and  the  enforcement  of  the  athletic  rules  and  regulations. 

C.  Penalties  to  be  imposed  for  violations  of  the  athletic  rides  and  regulations. 
II.  Status  of  existing  conferences  and  their  relationships  to  the  State  Athletic 

program. 

A.  All  athletic  conferences  may  continue  to  operate. 

B.  All  athletic  conferences  will  be  expected  to  incorporate  in  their  rules  and 
regulations  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

C.  All  conferences  will  be  expected  to  inflict  penalties  for  violation  of  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  conference  or  association  such  as  forfeiture  of 
games  or  suspension  from  the  conference. 

D.  All  conferences  will  be  expected  to  report  violations  of  the  athletic  rules 
and  regulations  and  the  penalties  imposed  for  such  infringements  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Advisory  Committee,  Charles  E.  Spencer,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

III.  Responsibility  of  City  and  County  Superintendents. 

A.  Carrying  out  the  details  of  the  athletic  rules  and  regulations  will  be  left 
primarily  to  city  and  county  superintendents  just  as  in  other  matters  re- 
lating to  local  administration  of  schools. 

B.  Superintendents  will  be  required  to  send  in  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  such  preliminary  reports  and  final  reports  regarding 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
State  Superintendent  or  his  representative. 

C.  All  teams  participating  in  an  organized  conference  or  association  will  con- 
tinue to  file  individual  eligibility  blanks  with  their  associations.  Teams 
which  are  not  competing  in  an  organized  association  or  conference  will  be 
required  to  file  eligibility  lists  in  duplicate  with  city  or  county  superin- 
tendents, one  copy  of  which  should  be  forwarded  to  Charles  E.  Spencer. 
Chairman  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics.  City  and  county 
superintendents  are  responsible  for  checking  the  eligibility  of  players  in 
their  units  and  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  each  school  abides  by  all 
of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

D.  All  questions  of  eligibility,  forfeitures,  or  other  infringements  of  rules 
and  regulations  should  be  taken  up  with  and  settled  locally  whenever 
possible  with  the  city  or  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  all  non- 
conference  contests.  All  violations  and  penalties  should  be  reported  to 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Chairman  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Athletics. 

IV.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction's  responsibility  or  that  of  his 
delegated  authority. 

A.  To  keep  superintendents  informed  in^regard  to  rules  and  regulations  and 
interpretations  of  same. 

B.  To  prepare  and  send  out  report  forms  as  they  may  be  needed. 

C.  To  review  the  various  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Athletics  and  to  make  final  decision  regarding  interpretation  of  rules  and 
regulations,  administration  of  the  athletic  programs,  and  penalties  for 
infringements  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

D.  To  promote  in  the  high  schools  in  every  way  possible  a  broad  program  of 
health  education  and  physical  education,  including  athletic  activities, 
taking  into  consideration  the  objectives  of  education  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  school  pupils. 

V.  Guiding  principles  for  the  functioning  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics. 
A.  Existing  conferences  on  Athletic  Associations  shall  make  decisions  with 
reference  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  conference  regarding  forfeiture 
of  games,  eligibility  of  players  and  exclusion  from  said  conference  or 
.  Athletic  Association.  The  State  Department  Advisory  Committee  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
regarding  loss  of  accreditation  and  prohibition  from  play  for  a  given 
period  of  time  because  of  violation  of  any  of  the  athletic  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Eligibility  blanks  must  be  submitted  each  season  prior  to  the  play- 
ing of  the  first  game  except  for  the  football  season  of  1952.  Final  decisions 
affecting  such  schools  may  be  made  by  the  State  Superintendent  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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Other  States  Use  Our 
School  Health  Staff 

South  Carolina  and  Virginia  have 
recently  used  the  services  of  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Health  Coordinating 
Service. 

At  a  workshop  conference  of  Green- 
ville County  Schools  attended  by  1,300 
teachers  on  August  25-29,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Fink,  Mental  Health  Consultant,  acted 
as  general  consultant  for  groups  work- 
ing on  human  relations.  At  the  end  of 
the  week,  Dr.  Fink  led  an  evaluation 
session.  On  September  29  and  30  Dr. 
Fink  returned  to  Greenville  to  act  as 
general  consultant  for  the  yearly  Insti- 
tute on  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment at  Furman  University. 

On  October  24,  Helen  Stuart,  Adviser 
in  Physical  Education,  addressed  the 
Virginia  Association  for  Health.  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Recreation  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Her  topic  was : 
Effective  Instruction  in  Elementary 
School  Physical  Education.  Miss  Stuart 
also  participated  in  a  panel  on  Physical 
Education  in  Secondary  Schools. 


28,000  Children 
Witness  First  Opera 

From  October  1951.  to  May  1952, 
28,000  North  Carolina  school  children 
witnessed  their  first  opera,  according  to 
the  report  of  A.  J.  Fletcher,  chairman, 
Administrative  Board,  Institute  of  Op- 
era of  the  Extension  Division,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

This  Grass  Roots  Opera,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  gave  119  perform- 
ances during  the  period  from  its  in- 
ception in  1949  to  May  1952,  at  towns 
and  cities  of  the  State.  Thirty-one 
schools  integrated  their  work  in  music 
appreciation  with  the  opera  with  a 
participation   of  45.000  children. 


College  Conference 
Elects  Officers 

P.  L.  Eliott,  President  of  Gardner- 
Webb  Junior  College,  Boiling  Springs, 
was  elected  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  November  6-7  at  Winston- 
Salem.  He  succeeds  A.  R.  Keppel,  presi- 
dent of  Catawba  College.    ' 

H.  R.  Eggers,  registrar.  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  was  made  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Dr.  J.  D.  Messick, 
president  of  East  Carolina  College. 
James  E.  Hillman.  Director  Division  of 
Professional"  Service,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Teachers  Donate  to 
Erwin  Scholarship  Fund 

Vocational  home  economics  teachers 
and  the  State  horns  economics  staff 
recently  contributed  $350.00  to  the 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  Scholarship  Fund. 
Duplin  County  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators turned  over  $668.22  to  the  fund. 

This  Fund  was  set  up  following  the 
death  of  the  late  Superintendent  as  a 
memorial  to  him  and  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  worthy  boys  and  girls  who  pre- 
pare to  teach  vocational  subjects  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  for  this  fund 
are :  J.  K.  Coggin,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  at  State  College, 
Chairman ;  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secre- 
tary to  the  late  Dr.  Erwin,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  ;  J.  Warren  Smith,  State  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Education ;  J.  E. 
Miller.  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  A.  L.  Teachey.  State  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education  ;  E.  R.  Dow- 
dy, Teacher  of  Agriculture  at  Hillsboro. 


VI.  Interpretations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  regulations  by  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Athletics. 

A.  Rule  1,  a  and  b,  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  each  school  must  participate 
in  athletics  as  a  school  unit.  Under  this  interpretation  students  from  two 
or  more  schools  may  not  be  combined  as  one  team.  This  interpretation 
does  not  apply  to  the  year  1952-53,  due  to  previous  commitments. 

B.  No  pupil  in  the  eighth  grade  or  any  lower  grade,  may  participate  in  a 
varsity  game  or  scrimmage.  The  small  geographical  area  is  interpreted  to 
mean  an  administrative  unit  and  an  area  within  a  10  mile  radius. 

C.  Any  scrimmage  between  schools  is  considered  a  game  and  cases  pertaining 
to  rule  4  shall  be  referred  to  individual  conferences  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  circumstances  be  considered  in  each  individual  case.  If  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  are  found,  leniency  is  recommended  for  the  year  1952-53. 

D.  Under  Rule  9.  a  school  or  schools  shall  not  sponsor  a  tournament  and  turn 
the  money  over  to  an  outside  organization. 

E.  Any  question  regarding  a  conference  school  shall  be  reviewed  and  acted 
upon  by  the  conference  before  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics. 


GSSR  No.  1 
Remains  Unchanged 

Latest  draft  of  General  Salary  Stab- 
ilization Regulation  No.  1  does  not 
change  the  status  of  public  school  em- 
ployees, according  to  a  recent  memor- 
andum of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board. 

The  regulation  (sec.  4)  which  gov- 
erns public  employees  reads  as  follows  : 

"Sec.  4.  State  and  local  government 
employees.  Adjustments  in  the  salaries 
and  other  compensation  of  employees 
of  state,  county,  municipal  and  other 
local  governments  whose  salaries  and 
other  compensation  are  fixed  by  statute, 
ordinance,  or  regulations  of  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  of  such  government- 
al bodies  may  be  made  in  general  con- 
formance with  salary  stabilization  regu- 
lations and  without  approval  by  the 
Office  of  Salary  Stabilization.  The  Office 
may  review  such  adjustments  and  re- 
voke or  modify  them  if  they  are  found 
to  be  in  conflict  with  salary  stabiliza- 
tion regulations." 

Legion  Commends 
Public  Schools 

The  public  schools  were  commended 
for  the  job  they  are  doing  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion  at  its 
Convention  held  in  New  York,  August 
25-28. 

One  resolution  commended  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the 
teaching  profession  for  their  continued 
assistance  to  the  Americanism  Program 
of  the  American  Legion.  Another  de- 
fended the  public  schools  against  sub- 
versive attacks.  The  three  parts  of  this 
latter   resolution   read   as   follows : 

(1)  THAT  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
take  pride  in  the  achievement  of 
our  public  schools  and  recognize 
their  importance  and  effective  work 
in  building  and  safeguarding  the 
ideals  of  American  citizens. 

(2)  THAT  WE  CONDEMN  the  authors 
of  subversive  attacks  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools,  whether  they  be  dissi- 
dent individuals  or  groups  in  the 
local  communities,  or  inspired  by 
evil  forces,  financed,  directed  and 
operated  by  agents  of  subversion 
against  our  nation  and  against  the 
American  way  of  life. 

(3)  That  we  call  upon  every  member  of 
the  American  Legion  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  his  community  to  know  the 
schools  and  to  recognize  these  at- 
tacks when  they  occur,  and  to  stand 
ready  to  support  and  defend  them 
against  all  enemies. 


DECEMBER,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED   FIFTY-TWO 
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Edpress  Newsletter  Gives 

Education  in  the  News 


Giving  accidents  the  bounde:  When 
children  fall  on  one  St.  Louis  public 
school  playground,  they  do  so  with  a 
bounce. 

The  St.  Louis  board  of  education  has 
surfaced  one  playground  with  a  rubber- 
ized substance  that  is  safe  and  fun  to 
fall  on. 

The  St.  Louis  commissioner  of  public 
buildings  says : 

"Since  the  opening  of  school,  the  re- 
action has  been  very  favorable,  and  so 
far  the  experiment  has  proven  satis- 
factory. If  a  full  term  of  school  usage 
proves  successful,  I  will  ask  the  Board 
to  approve  a  program  for  application 
of  this  softer  type  surfacing  in  all 
school  playgrounds,  especially  under 
the  swings  and  other  equipment." 

Don't  call  them  classes,  please.  The 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  believes  adult 
education  would  expand  faster  if  its 
directors  were  to  talk  about  adult  edu- 
cation activities  rather  than  courses  or 
classes. 

Says  the  Office:  "Classes  are  still  im- 
portant but — open  forums,  public  hear- 
ings, discussions,  directed  observation, 
directed  study,  tutoring,  supervised  cor- 
respondence study,  concerts,  film  for- 
ums, radio  listening  and  TV  viewing 
groups,  conducted  educational  tours,  di- 
rected visiting,  apprenticeship,  confer- 
ences, workshops,  institutes,  education- 
al camps,  little  theater  activities,  indi- 
vidual and  group  consultation,  and 
guidance  services  are  some  of  the  other 
ways  of  organizing  educational  experi- 
ence. Additional  adults  can  be  reached 
or  involved  through  exhibits,  clubs, 
radio  and  TV  broadcasts,  community 
councils,  block  leader  organizations, 
and  newspaper  columns. 

Baby  forests.  Each  high  school  in 
New  York  State  will  receive  this  year 
eight  species  of  evergreens  and  two  of 
hardwoods.  The  "living  start  for  a 
school  forest"  is  being  offered  by  the 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse. 
Only  cost  to  the  school.  $1  for  wrapping 
and  mailing  the  seedlings. 

Grown-ups  in  school.  A  major  study 
of  adult  education  was  released  in  Oc- 
tober by  NEA.  Findings :  adult  educa- 
tion is  growing,  especially  in  smaller 
communities :  enrollment  during  past 
four  years  increased  51  per  cent  to  a 
total  of  4,750,000 ;  participation  in  civic 
and  public  affairs  quadrupled  since 
1947. 

Note  :  Spectacular  growth  has  taken 
place  in  New  York  State.  In  1947.  only 
178,000  adults  were  registered  in 
classes ;  by  1951  the  number  had  risen 


to  342,000.  In  1947,  only  500,000  periods 
of  instruction  were  held  during  the 
year ;  by  1951  the  number  had  doubled. 

Check-up  and  overhaul:  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  McGrath  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  eight  to  study 
the  entire  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Four  are  chief  State  school  offi- 
cers ;  four  are  vocational  educators. 
Immediate  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
to  find  ways  to  answer  criticisms  made 
in  Congress  against  the  Federal  voca- 
tional education  division.  Long-range 
aim  is  to  reexamine  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts  under  which  voca- 
tional education  has  been  developing 
since  1917  and  under  which  it  took  an- 
other spurt  forward  in  1935. 

Stick  to  the  three  R's.  Here's  why 
some  people  would  like  teachers  to 
stick  to  the  Three  R's — and  teach  little 
else. 

The  "explanation"  comes  from  the 
McCormick  newspaper,  the  Washington 
Times  Herald. 

"The  teachers  can't  go  too  far  off  the 
track  of  common  sense  teaching  mathe- 
matics, for  there  the  logic  of  fact  is 
iron-bound  for  hoth  master  and  pupil 
alike,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Two 
and  two  make  four  and  that  is  that, 
relatively  or  no. 

"In  languages,  the  rule  holds  pretty 
much  the  same.  The  way  the  French 
say  'cat'  is  the  way  they  say  it,  and 
all  a  teacher  can  do  is  explain  the  fact 
and  see  that  the  pupil  gets  it  thru  his 
head. 

"But  from  there,  the  takeoff  is  abrupt 
and  dizzy.  In  economics,  history,  soci- 
ology, geography  and  associated  sub- 
jects, individual  teachers  have  wide 
open  opportunities  to  grind  their  private 
axes.  And  everybody  knows  they  do. 
All  you  have  to  do.  for  proof,  is  read 
the  books  they  write  and  listen  to  what 
they  say  in  class  and  out." 

U.  S.  Treasury  Sends 
Savings  Journal 

The  Treasury  Department.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  has  sent  advance  copies  of 
the  fall  1952  School  Savings  Journal 
to  North  Carolina  educators.  The  issue 
furnishes  information  on  the  new  and 
improved  features  of  the  series  E  Sav- 
ings Bond.  It  also  includes  other  in- 
formation valuable  for  teachers  seeking 
material  related  to  saving.  As  evidenc- 
ed by  stamp  sales,  school  savings  has 
been  on  the  uptrend  the  past  three 
years. 


New  Handbook 
To  Come  Out 

The  new  Handbook  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools  is  expected 
from  the  press  this  month,  according 
to  word  from  the  printer  who  has  this 
job.  Just  as  soon  as  a  supply  is  received, 
superintendents  will  be  notified  in  order 
that  they  may  place  their  orders  and 
shipments  may  begin  early  in  January. 

The  new  bulletin  is  divided  into  an 
introduction  which  gives  the  legal  pro- 
visions for  public  schools  and  four 
parts. 

Part  I  lists  the  types  of  service  avail- 
able from  the  several  Divisions  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Controller's  Office.  Part  II  con- 
tains the  requirements  for  accredited 
schools.  Part  III  includes  a  number  of 
sections  on  Factors  Relating  to  Admin- 
istration, Organization  and  Instruction. 
And  Part  IV  sets  forth  the  Curriculum, 
subject  by  subject. 

The  price  of  the  bulletin  has  not  been 
determined,  but  probably  will  be  50 
cents  for  single  copies  with  a  special 
price  to  superintendents  who  order 
prior  to  February  1,  it  is  stated  by 
L.  H.  Jobe,  who  will  have  charge  of 
its  distribution. 


Hickory  Dedicates 
Modern  School 

A  new  million  dollar  Junior  High 
School  building  at  Hickory  was  dedi- 
cated on  November  12. 

This  new  building,  according  to  Sup- 
erintendent W.  S.  Hamilton,  was  built 
to  care  for  1,200  students  in  grades  7, 
8  and  9.  It  is  equipped  with  "ultra- 
modern school  furnishings,  an  elec- 
tronic communication  system,  recessed 
convector  heating,  and  all  necessary 
teaching  aids  and  classroom  supplies." 

"The  classrooms  boast  indirect  light- 
ing, modernistic  color  schemes,  and 
harmonizing  tile  floors.  The  building 
contains  such  specialized  features  as  a 
remedial  reading  and  speech  therapy 
room,  a  visual  education  room,  a  pupil 
activity  room,  sound-proofed  band  and 
choral  studios,  science  and  photography 
laboratories,  industrial  arts  and  voca- 
tional shops,  home  economics  depart- 
ment, rooms  for  exploratory  typing 
and  creative  art,  a  spacious  library, 
gymnasium,  cafeteria,  health  clinic, 
faculty  lounges,  and  an  office  suite. 

The  school  building  is  situated  on  a 
large  campus  with  facilities  for  all  out- 
door sports  and  recreational  activities. 
A  broad  curriculum  in  both  academic 
and  vocational  subjects  is  offered. 
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President  Endorses 
TV  Channels 
for  Education 

President  Truman,  m  a  recent  con- 
ference with  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  the  reservation  of 
television  channels  for  educational  use, 
according  to  Paul  A.  Walker,  FCC 
chairman. 

President  Truman  said  that  he  con- 
siders the  decision  to  set  aside  242 
channels  for  non-commercial  education- 
al stations  the  most  important  one  the 
commission  has  ever  made.  He  said  that 
these  educational  stations  would  be  of 
particular  benefit  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  country  and  would  provide  in- 
formation to  the  adult  population.  He 
called  upon  educators  of  the  country 
and  socially  minded  segments  of  all 
communities  to  work  together  to  get 
these  educational  stations  built  as  soon 
as  possible. 

A  "Dog  Gone"  Shame 

It's  a  "dog  gone"  shame,  but  Chapel 
Hill  has  taken  steps  to  keep  the  school 
from  "going  to  the  dogs." 

According  to  reports,  the  canine  popu- 
lation of  the  city  recently  invaded  the 
public  schools  and  steps  were  taken  to 
keep  them  away.  After  all,  schools  were 
provided  for  the  kids  and  not  their 
<lo;;s.  Parents  were  requested  to  keep 
Fido  at  home,  since  there  is  no  provi- 
sion made  for  the  teaching  of  "clog" 
language  or  for  any  other  subjects  to 
which  dogs  might  profit.  The  board  has 
insisted  on  complete  segregation,  there- 
fore, during  school  hours. 

Brown  Issues 
Criteria  Bulletin 

"Evaluative  Criteria  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram in  Distributive  Education"  is  the 
title  of  a  mimeographed  bulletin  recent- 
ly issued  by  T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Sup- 
ervisor Distributive  Education. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  bulletin  it 
is  stated :  School  administrators  and 
coordinators  have  suggested  the  use  of 
objective  criteria  for  evaluations  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  operation  of 
cooperative  programs.  These  criteria 
summarize  some  of  the  basic  principles 
essential  to  an  effective  program. 

The  purpose  of  these  criteria  is  to 
provide  a  basis  for  objective  evalua- 
tions by  coordinators,  school  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Distribu- 
tive Education  Program. 


FCA  to  Administer  Film  Discussions 


As  of  November  1,  1952.  the  two  film 
discussion  series  developed  by  the  Fund 
for  Adult  Education  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Film  Council  of  America, 
Dr.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  F.  C.  A.  announced  recently. 

Dr.  Wagner  stated  that  as  rapidly 
as  possible  these  film  discussion  series 
will  be  initiated  in  communities  all  over 
the  nation.  The  Film  Council  of  Ameri- 
ca is  responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
the  program,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
printed  materials,  and  for  the  co-ordin- 
ation of  film  distribution  to  groups  pur- 
chasing the  printed  materials.  The  leaf- 
lets describing  each  series  are  available 
at  no  charge  from  the  F.  C.  A.,  600 
Davis  Street.  Evanston,  Illinois.  Sample 
kits  of  each  series  are  available  at 
$1.85.  Charles  Bushong.  Director  of 
Adult  Education  Programs  for  the  F. 
C.  A.  is  in  charge  of  the  Film  Discus- 
sion Project. 

The  "Great  Men  and  Great  Issues  of 
Our  American  Heritage"  and  "World 
Affairs  Are  Your  Affairs"  programs  were 
launched  by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion on  an  experimental  basis  early  in 
1952  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Glan 
Burch.  These  series,  using  motion  pic- 
tures and  printed  materials  in  a  series 
of  related  subjects,  have  been  tested 
with  122  groups  in  7G  communities.  In 
the  light  of  that  experience  certain  re- 
visions have  been  incorporated,  and 
both  programs  are  now  available  for 
general   distribution. 

The  "World  Affairs"  series  opens  with 
a  discussion  of  the  relationships  of  the 
American  citizen  to  world  events,  pro- 
ceeds to  an  examination  of  eight  criti- 
cal areas  in  the  world,  and  closes  with 
a  program  on  world  trade.  The  "Great 
Men  and  Great  Issues"  series  presents 
ten  film  biographies  of  great  Americans 
with  essays  on  the  issues  these  men 
dealt  with  and  the  application  of  their 
ideas  to  the  problems  we  face  today. 

Craven  Issues 

71 -Page  Handbook 

A  71-page  mimeographed  handbook 
has  been  issued  by  the  Craven  County 
Board  of  Education. 

The  handbook,  entitled  "The  Open 
Door,  1952-53",  contains  34  items  in  its 
Contents.  These  include  such  items  as 
Personnel,  General  Announcements, 
Homewrork,  ABC's  for  Teachers,  Some 
Questions  a  Teacher  Should  Ask  Her- 
self. What  Do  We  Mean  by  Good  Teach- 
ing? Suggested  Daily- Weekly  Sched- 
ules and  Programs  of  Work,  etc. 


Average  School  Bus 
Operates  for  $4.28  a  Day 

It  costs  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
an  average  of  $4.28  a  day  to  operate  a 
school  bus.  according  to  figures  recently 
released  by  C.  C.  Brown,  who  heads  the 
State's  school  bus  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

This  $4.28  does  not  include  any  de- 
preciation on  equipment,  Mr.  Brown 
stated ;  it  is  purely  the  operation  and 
maintenance  cost.  One  dollar  of  the 
$4.28  goes  to  the  driver,  nearly  a  dollar 
to  the  mechanic,  and  almost  a  dollar 
for  gas.  oil  and  grease.  The  remaining 
$1.28  is  prorated  among  such  items  as 
repair  parts,  tires  and  tubes,  contract 
transportation,  gas  storage  equipment, 
garage  equipment,  principals  bus  travel, 
and  license  and  insurance. 

An  average  of  6,404  school  buses 
were  operated  last  year,  Mr.  Brown 
stated.  The  average  annual  cost  per 
bus  was  $769.65.  The  State  spent,  there- 
fore, for  the  operation  of  school  buses 
a  total  of  $4,928,838.60. 

Teacher  Exams 
To  Be  Held 

The  National  Teacher  Examinations, 
prepared  and  administered  annually  by 
Educational  Testing  Service,  will  be 
given  at  200  testing  centers  throughout 
the  United  States  .on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1953. 

At  the  one-day  testing  session  a  can- 
didate may  take  the  Common  Examina- 
tions, which  include  tests  in  Profes- 
sional Information,  General  Culture. 
English  Expression,  and  Non-verbal 
Reasoning;  and  one  or  two  of  eight 
Optional  Examinations  designed  to 
demonstrate  mastery  of  subject  matter 
to  be  taught.  The  college  which  a  candi- 
date is  attending,  or  the  school  system 
in  which  he  is  seeking  employment,  will 
advise  him  whether  he  should  take  the 
National  Teacher  Examinations  and 
which  of  the  Optional  Examinations  to 
select. 

Application  forms  and  a  Bulletin  of 
Information  describing  registration  pro- 
cedure and  containing  sample  test 
questions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Teacher  Examinations,  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
592.  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Completed 
applications,  accompanied  by  proper  ex- 
amination fees,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
ETS  office  during  November.  December 
and  in  January  so  long  as  they  are  re- 
ceived before  January  16,  1953. 


DECEMBER,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO 
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Health  Conference  Held 

The  Fifth  Animal  Rural  Health  Con- 
ference was  held  October  15  at  the  Sir 
Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh. 

This  Conference  is  sponsored  annually 
by  the  North  Carolina  Health  Council 
and  the  Committee  on  Rural  Health  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  with  the  cooperation  of 
its  Rural  Health  Advisory  Committee. 
The  Health  Council  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  various  State  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Charles  E.  Spencer, 
as  president,  presided  at  the  morning 
session. 

The  evening  session  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  George  F.  Bond,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Health  of 
the  Medical  Society.  At  the  evening 
session  R.  Flake  Shaw,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm 
Bureau,  presided. 

In  addition  to  discussions,  a  number 
of  feature  addresses  by  leaders  in  the 
medical  profession  were  heard. 

Eisenhower 
Views  Education 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  late  cam- 
paign. General  Eisenhower  made  public 
his  views  on  education. 

"We  must  now  undertake  to  help 
needy  states  build  schools,"  he  said. 
"Such  help  should  be  extended  only 
where  a  state  is  doing  its  utmost  but, 
because  of  inadequate  resources  or 
special  burdens,  is  unable  to  do  the  job 
on  its  own."  He  added  .  .  .  "costs  of 
maintenance  of  administration  and  of 
actual  business  of  teaching  should  be 
borne  by  the  localities  and  the  states 
themselves.  That  is  their  responsi- 
bility." 

Warren  Announces 
NEPH  Essay  Contest 

The  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Essay  Contest  for  1952- 
53  was  recently  announced  by  Charles 
H.  Warren.  Chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped. 

Rules  governing  this  contest,  which 
is  open  to  any  11th  or  12th  grade  stu- 
dent, may  be  secured  from  Mr.  Warren. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh.  Both  State  and  National 
prizes  ranging  from  $25  to  $1,00(1  are 
offered  for  the  best  essays  on  "The 
Physically  Handicapped,  a  National 
Asset."  Essays  must  he  postmarked  be- 
fore midnight,   February  15,   1953. 

The  contest  has  the  endorsement  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Charles  F.   Carroll. 


Integrate 


You  may  orient  and  implement 
And  scarcely  ever  regiment 
You  may  meet  the  needs  of  every 

child 
And  keep  your  class  from  running 

wild 
But  sister,  if  you  want  your  pay 
Did  you  integrate  today? 

You  may  organize  and  socialize 
And  daily  individualize 
You  may  meet  all  differences 
Until    you    bring    kids    to    their 

senses 
But  sister,  if  you're  here  to  stay 
Did  you  integrate  today? 

You  may  coordinate,  evaluate, 
And  all  your  subjects  correlate ; 
You  may  know  your  attitudes  and 

skills 
And  build  up  habits  'till  it  kills. 
But  sister,  if  you're  here  to  stay 
Did  you  integrate  today? 

You  may  motivate  and  orchestrate 
And  make  your  principal's  heart 

palpitate 
You  may  play   a   snappy   instru- 
ment 
Promote  to  the  tune  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent 
But  sister,  you  won't  be  so  gay 
If  you  didn't  integrate  today. 

She  never  did  indoctrinate 
Nor  ever  fail  to  activate 
She  taught  her  units  by  the  score 
Pared  curriculum  core  by  core 
But  she  isn't  with  us  any  more 
For  everywhere  the  gossips  say 
She  didn't  integrate  one  day. 

Pender  Plans  to  Enforce 
Compulsory  School  Law 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  Pender 
County  to  see  that  children  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  ages  are  kept  in 
school,  it  is  noted  from  a  recent  bulletin 
to  school  principals  from  Superinten- 
dent T.  T.  Murphy. 

Prior  to  school  opening  the  county 
board  of  education,  school  principals, 
welfare  authorities,  and  others  met  to 
discuss  this  question.  It  was  decided 
that  all,  including  teachers,  had  a  duty 
to  perform  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  With  his  bulletin  to  principals 
Superintendent  Murphy  enclosed  a 
dodger  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  for  distribution  to  parents. 
This  dodger  was  a  message  to  farm 
workers  concerning  school  attendance. 
Children  under  16  are  not  allowed  to 
work  in  the  fields  during  school  hours, 
the  message  states,  except  children  who 
work  on  their  parents'   own  farm. 


Office  Lists 
Exchange  Teachers 

Exchange  teachers  from  the  United 
States  for  the  1952-53  school  year  are 
given  in  a  recent  list  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

North  Carolina  teachers  on  this  list 
include  the  following :  Mary  B.  Cannon, 
Raleigh,  to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada ; 
Lewis  Pate,  Charlotte,  to  Thailand ; 
Oathren  Stewart,  Winston-Salem,  to 
Egypt ;  and  Annie  Thompson,  Clarkton, 
to  Swansea,  S.  Wales.  United  Kingdom. 

Each  of  these  teachers,  except  Miss 
Cannon,  were  awarded  grants  under  the 
Fulbright  Act.  The  exchange  with 
Canada  is  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  Canadian  Education  Association 
and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

N.  C.  Supervisor 
Studies  in  Norway 

Mrs.  Maebelle  L.  Shaw,  Supervisor  of 
Negro  Schools  of  Union  County,  studied 
at  the  Institute  for  English  Speaking 
Teachers  held  for  all  nationalities  at 
the  University  of  Oslo,  Oslo,  Norway, 
during  the  1952  Summer  Session.  Mrs. 
Shaw  also  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
World's  Organization  of  Teachers,  held 
this  year   at   Copenhagen,   Denmark. 

Mrs.  Shaw  is  a  graduate  of  New  York 
University  with  the  Masters  degree  in 
Elementary  Education.  She  has  also 
earned  credits  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
Her  attendance  at  the  Institute  for 
English  Speaking  Teachers  was  made 
possible  with  the  aid  of  a  Norwegian 
scholarship. 

T  &  I  Department 
Issues  Report 

A  report  of  the  Annual  Summer  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation held  August  25-27  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  Raleigh,  was  recent- 
ly issued  by  the  department  of  trade 
and  industrial  education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  bulletin  contains  a  report  on  the 
principal  topics  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  various  committees  com- 
posed of  coordinators  and  trade  teach- 
ers who  attended  the  conference.  In 
the  Day  Trade  Teachers  Section  these 
reports  include :  Job  Instruction ;  Re- 
lated Instruction ;  Forms,  Records  and 
Reports ;  Shop  Management ;  T.  &  I. 
Clubs;  Program  Improvement;  and 
Practical  Nursing.  The  D.  O.  Coordin- 
ators Section  includes  reports  on  Re- 
lated Instruction,  Advisory  Committees, 
Public  Relations,  Community  Surveys, 
and  Selection  of  Students. 
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School  Boabdl  Make  Afetul .  .  . 


Board  Association 
Adopts  Resolutions 

The  North  Carolina  School  Board 
Association  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill 
September  12-13  adopted  a  number  of 
resolutions.  These  resolutions,  listed  be- 
low, show  the  variety  of  problems  which 
the  Association  explored  in  its  .quest 
for  more  effieieney  in  school  administra- 
tion and  expansion : 

1.  That  the  Association  go  on  record 
as  endorsing  and  supporting  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  United  Forces 
for  Education,  as  follows : 

Item  1.  Continuation  of  teacher  al- 
lotment on  basis  of  30  pupils 
per  teacher  based  on  average 
daily  attendance. 

Item  2.  Appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  to  employ  an  adequate 
number  of  qualified  attend- 
ance personnel. 

Item  3.  N e c e s  s  a  r  y  appropriation  to 
meet  increased  cost  of  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Item  4.  To  fix  salary  schedule  of 
$2000.00  to  $4100.00  for  Class 
A  teachers. 

Item  5.  State  aid  in  capital  outlay  to 
counties    where   needed. 

2.  That  the  Association  commend  the 
action  of  Governor  Scott,  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  and 
Mr.  William  Umstead  in  the  wise 
choice  of  Dr.  Charles  Carroll  to  suc- 
ceed the  late,  beloved  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwi'n, 

3.  That  the  Association  recognize  the 
efficient,  functioning  local  school  com- 
mittees as  necessary  to  good  schools 
in  North  Carolina  and  pledge  all  help 
possible  in  developing  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  lay  leadership  at  the  local 
level. 

4.  That  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
State  school  laws,  so  be  it  resolved 
that  our  State  school  laws  be  re- 
codified to  clarify  them. 

5.  That  a  committee  from  the  Associa- 
tion he  appointed  by  the  President  to 
make  a  study  of  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  county  and  city  boards 
of  education  and  make  recommenda- 
tions at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

(i.  That  the  North  Carolina  State 
School  Board  Association  place  itself 
on  record  as  favoring  the  request  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
funds  with  which  to  enforce  attend- 
ance laws  and  that  such  laws  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  school  auth- 
orities. 


Notices  on  Membership  Dues  Sent 

Notices  have  recently  been  sent  to 
member  boards  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina concerning  dues  and  membership. 
Checks  covering  such  dues  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Association's  offices 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  care  of  Guy  B.  Phil- 
lips, Secretary-Treasurer. 

School  Board  Associations 
Increase  in  Scope  and 
Activities 

•State  School  Board  Associations  have 
been  organized  in  44  of  the  48  states. 
The  original  board  was  set  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1896.  Newest  state  to  adopt 
the  plan  was  West  Virginia  which  put 
its  state  association  into  action  this 
year.  Many  of  the  states,  including 
North  Carolina  which  began  its  School 
Board  Association  in  1937,  are  members 
of  the  National  Association. 

Of  the  44  associations,  about  one- 
fourth  have  full-time  paid  executives. 
another  fourth  pay  executives  on  a 
part-time  basis,  while  the  remaining  op- 
erate, as  does  North  Carolina,  with 
voluntary  services  usually  provided 
through  the  State  University.  Avail- 
ability of  funds  and  staff  determine 
the  extent  to  which  these  associations 
can  plan  programs  and  render  services. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  state 
board  activities  in  actual  practice  today 
throughout  the  country.  The  North 
Carolina  School  Board  Association 
carries  on  most  of  these  functions.  With 
an  expanded  membership  and  addition- 
al funds  the  North  Carolina  association 
could  still  further  serve  the  interests 
of  its  member  hoards. 

The  Association  urges  school  board 
members  in  North  Carolina  to  give 
serious  thought  to  affiliating  their  own 
board  with  this  expanding  and  worthy 
State  organization.  District  headquart- 
ers are  strategically  located  in  the 
eight  districts  of  the  State. 

7.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  selection  and  duties  of 
local  school  committee  members  and 
report  to  the  Association  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

S.  That  this  Association  recommend  a 
change  in  the  School  Machinery  Act 
to  extend  the  term  of  office  of  super- 
intendents to  not  less  than  four  years. 

!>.  That  school  boards  study  the  need 
for  the  organization  and  utilization  of 
lay  advisory  committees. 


The  North  Carolina  School 
Board  Association  will  use  .  the 
facilities  of  this  page  each  month 
to  place  before  educators  and 
school  board  members  news  of 
member  boards  within  the  State, 
significant  trends  in  school  board 
matters  throughout  the  nation, 
items  on  how  certain  boards  met 
and  settled  controversial  issues 
within  their  communities,  reports 
on  conferences,  outstanding  re- 
search relating  to  school  board 
problems,  and  other  items  of 
similar  interest. 

School  Board  Association 
Holds  Annual  Conference 

"North  Carolina  School  Boards  in 
Action"  was  the  theme  of  the  1952  Con- 
vention of  the  North  Carolina  School 
Board  Association,  which  was  held  Sep- 
tember 12-13  in  Chapel  Hill. 

This  was  the  fifteenth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  was  set  up  as  a  work  con- 
ference. According  to  Guy  B.  Phillips, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  the  new  plan  was 
highly  successful.  In  his  opinion,  this 
plan  of  a  work  conference  combined 
with  the  convention  should  be  an  an- 
nual event. 

School  board  officials  attending  the 
convention  found  numerous  fields  of 
interest  to  explore  in  the  seven  discis- 
sion groups  assembled  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day.  Prior  to  meeting  for 
these  discussions,  they  attended  a  ban- 
quet on  the  preceding  evening  and  heard 
an  address  of  welcome  by  President 
Gordon  Gray  of  the  University.  Speak- 
ers at  the  banquet  were  the  Honorable 
Charles  P.  Carroll,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Luther  Hodges,  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Among 
I  he  chief  points  made  by  Dr.  Carroll 
was  the  need  for  more  local  support 
and  responsibility.  Mr.  Hodges,  princi- 
pal guest  speaker,  stressed  that  the 
greatest  need  of  all  continues  to  be 
responsible    leadership. 

Discussion  topics  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  included:  (1)  Problems  in 
capital  outlay,  (2)  Legal  responsibili- 
ties and  limitations  of  school  boards 
and  committees,  (3)  Role  of  the  school 
board  in  a  planned  program  of  public 
relations,  (4)  Duties  of  the  chairman 
of  a  school  hoard,  (5)  Organization  and 
use  of  lay  advisory  groups,  (6)  Needed 
school  legislation,  and  (7)  Consolida- 
tion— How  to  plan  for  and  sell. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Many  Students  Enter 
in  Ford's  Competition 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents sent  more  than  5,100  entries  this 
year  for  judging  in  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany's national  1952  Industrial  Arts 
Awards  competition.  Last  year  entries 
totaled  2,365.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  Ford  took  over  the  I. A. A. 
program  from  Scholastic  Magazine  in 
1950,  every  state  was  represented,  along 
with  three  U.  S.  territories. 

California  led  both  in  number  of  en- 
tries (977)  and  number  is  prize  awards 
(279).  Youngsters  from  the  Golden 
State  won  133  cash  awards  and  146 
place  recognitions.  North  Carolina  had 
26  entries  from  which  number  there 
were  four  cash  awards  and  three  place 
awards. 

A  display  of  700  best  entries  was  se- 
lected from  more  than  1.300  receiving 
cash  prizes  ($100  first,  $80  second,  $60 
third,  $40  fourth,  and  $20  honorable 
mention)  and  place  awards  (a  gold 
pin). 

Boy  Scouts  Hold 
Explorer  Conference 

Boy  Scout  executives  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  sponsored  an  Ex- 
plorer Vocational  Conference  at  Chapel 
Hill.  November  6,  7,  and  8.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  present  to 
these  Explorers,  most  of  whom  were 
juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school,  the 
various  principal  areas  of  vocational 
opportunities  which  will  be  available 
to  them  as  they  begin  a  college  career. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Super- 
intendent Public  Instruction  gave  his 
approval  to  the  conference  in  a  letter 
to  county  and  city  superintendents. 

School  Board  Association 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
Each  of  these  sessions  was  marked 
with  enthusiastic  discussion  under  the 
leadership  of  previously  designated 
chairmen,  assisted  by  authoritative  re- 
source persons  in  each  category.  Out 
of  these  work  conference  groups  came 
several  resolutions  adopted  in  the  gen- 
eral session  that  followed. 

Governor-elect  William  B.  Umstead 
addressed  the  final  session.  He  stressed 
the  desirability  of  local  community  con- 
trol as  opposed  to  overconcentration  of 
State  responsibility.  The  final  speaker 
of  the  conference  was  Dr.  W.  Amos 
Abrams  of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association,  who  gave  the  delegates 
information  concerning  the  seriousness 
of  the  educational  picture  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personnel  shortages 
and  public   expenditures. 


What  Are  the  Functions  of  a 
State  School  Board  Association? 

1.  Planning  and  directing  state-wide 
conferences  and  workshops. 

2.  Organizing  district  and  local  insti- 
tutes. 

3.  Preparing  manuals  for  school 
boards    and    local    committees. 

4.  Issuing   monthly   bulletins. 

5.  Preparing  special  studies  relating 
to  personnel,  finance,  administra- 
tion and  buildings. 

6.  Planning  cooperative  activities  with 
other  agencies  and  organizations 
interested  in  public  schools. 

7.  Interpreting  education  to  board 
members  and  other  citizens. 

8.  Interpreting  legislation. 

N.  C.  College  Holds 
Resource  Conference 

The  Sixth  Annual  Resource-Use  Edu- 
cation Conference  was  held  at  North 
Carolina  College  at  Durham,  November 
21.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
North  Carolina  College  to  encourage 
teachers  to  study  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  problems  of  learning 
and  living.  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Speigner, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Resource- 
Use  Education,  was  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Staff  Members  Attend 
Leadership  Conference 

Five  members  from  the  State  office 
staff  attended  the  Regional  Work  Con- 
ference on  State  Educational  Adminis- 
tration November  10-19  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  These 
persons  were :  A.  B.  Combs,  G.  H.  Fer- 
guson, A.  C.  Davis,  T.  Carl  Brown  and 
L.  H.  Jobe. 

The  conference  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  States  Cooper- 
ative Program  in  Educational  Adminis- 
tration (SSCPEA),  which  is  financed 
by  a  grant  from  the  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Truman  M.  Pearce  and  A.  D. 
Albright,  with  headquarters  at  Pea- 
body  College,  are  Director  and  Associ- 
ate Director,  respectively,  of  the  Pro- 
gram. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  confer- 
ence just  held  was  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  personnel  of  state  de- 
partments of  education  in  the  twelve 
southern  states  could  study  and  plan 
together  for  the  improvement  of  state 
educational  administration.  Representa- 
tives from  the  following  states  were 
present :  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 


Nebraska  Studies 
N.  C.  Local  Org. 

North  Carolina's  local  school  organ- 
ization came  in  for  study  by  Nebraska 
on  October  28,  when  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  F.  B.  Decker, 
Senator  Glen  Cramer  of  Albion,  and 
Avery  Linn,  -  director  of  school  redis- 
tricting  in  the  Nebraska  State  Depart- 
ment visited  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment. 

The  Nebraska  officials  also  visited 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

A  study  of  the  county-unit  system 
was  the  object  of  the  visit.  The  one- 
room  school  in  these  states  is  almost 
non-existent,  Supt.  Decker  observed  on 
his  return  to  his  State.  "In  all  these 
states,"  he  pointed  out,  "school  officials 
and  highway  officials  work  closely  to- 
gether. As  soon  as  a  school  bus  route 
is  established,  it  is  surfaced  with  oil 
mat  or  gravel." 


New  Supervisors  Added 
to  Lunch  Staff 

Two  new  supervisors  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  School  Lunch  staff  to  replace 
unfilled  positions  caused  by  recent  resig- 
nations, it  is  announced  by  Mrs.  Anne 
W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor. 

Gwendolyn  E.  Krahnke  replaces  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  Maxey  as  supervisor  for  the 
Southeastern  area  and  Emilie  J.  Cobb 
succeeds  Mrs.  Iris  B.  Baker  in  the 
Middle  Piedmont  area. 

Miss  Krahnke  received  her  A.  B.  de- 
gree in  Home  Economics  and  Chemistry 
from  Meredith  College  and  the  M.  S. 
degree  in  Foods  and  Nutrition  from 
Woman's  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  She  also  had  a  one-year 
course  in  Advanced  Institution  Manage- 
ment at  Simmons  College  in  Boston, 
paralleled  by  a  course  in  Hospital  Diet- 
etics at  Boston's  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
School  of  Dietetics.  Miss  Krahnke's 
experience  includes  that  of  dietition  in 
Girl  Scout  camps  and  several  hospitals 
in  North  Carolina.  She  was  also  oper- 
ator of  the  Curry  Demonstration  School 
Lunch  Program. 

Miss  Cobb  received  the  B.  S.  degree 
in  Foods  and  Nutrition  from  Woman's 
College,  U.  N.  O,  followed  by  a  gradu- 
ate course  in  Quantity  Cookery  and 
Food  Services  there.  She  has  had  diet- 
etic experience  with  several  commercial 
firms  and  served  as  lunchroom  manager 
in  North  Carolina  high  schools.  For 
four  years  prior  to  coming  with  the 
State  Department,  she  was  supervisor 
of  the  school  lunch  program  in  Catawba 
County. 
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Advance  Outside  District  of 
Residence;  Removal  From  One 
District  to  Another  for  Purpose 
of  Attendance  of  Schools 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  We  have  your 
letter  of  September  3rd  in  which  you 
state   that   a    consolidated    school   has 

recently  been  established  at which 

includes  high  school  students  from 

and  Districts  who  formerly  at- 
tended the  High  School.  You  also 

state  that  at  the  time  of  approval  of 
the  consolidation  program  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  it  was  stated  in- 
formally that  the  County  Board 

of  Education  might  make  certain  con- 
cessions for  members  of  the  senior  class 
who  had  almost  completed  special  sub- 
jects in   the   High    School.     You 

state  further  that  about  fifteen  of  your 
students  have  enrolled  or  are  attempt- 
ing to  enroll  in  the unit,  and  that 

of  this  number  about  ten  belong  to  the 
lower  grades.  You  then  say : 

"Two  or  three  families  have  rented 

apartments  in in  order  to  establish 

a  legal  residence.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  other  families  have  not 
made  much  attempt,  if  any,  to  qualify 
as  a  legal  resident.  I  am  directed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  board  to  explain  the 
situation  to  you,  and  to  ask  if  your 
office  will  be  good  enough  to  state  your 
opinion  of  what  constitutes  a  legal  resi- 
dence for  children  attending  elementary 
or  high  school  from  one  district  to  an- 
other. In  other  words,  what  require- 
ments would  such  a  child  have  to  meet 
in  order  to  actually  establish  residence 
in  another  unit? 

G.  S.  115-352  provides  that  school 
children  shall  attend  school  within  the 
district  in  which  they  reside  unless  as- 
signed elsewhere  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  This  section  further  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
wherever  it  shall  appear  to  be  more 
economical  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  schools  to  transfer  children  living 
in  one  administrative  unit  or  district 
to  another  administrative  unit  or  dis- 
trict for  the  full  term  of  such  school 
without  the  payment  of  tuition,  provid- 
ed that  sufficient  space  is  available  in 
the  buildings  of  such  unit  or  district 
to  which  said  children  are  transferred. 

G.  S.  115-213  stipulates  what  persons 
residing  in  local  tax  or  special  school 
taxing  districts  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  such  districts.  Subsection 
(b)  thereof  reads  as  follows: 


"All  children  whose  parents  have 
recently  moved  into  the  district  for 
the  purpose  of  making  their  legal 
residence  in  the  same." 
Subsection  (d)  is  in  the  following 
language : 

"Any  child  received  into  the  home 
of  any  person  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict as  a  member   of  the  family, 
who  receives  board  and  other  sup- 
port free  of  cost." 
G.  S.  115-214  provides  that  any  parent 
or  person  in  loco  parentis  residing  out- 
side of  any  school  tax  or  special  school 
taxing    district    and    owning    property 
within  such  district,  whose  child,  chil- 
dren or  wards  shall  attend   school   in 
said  district,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
as  a  credit  on  the  tuition  of  such  child, 
children  or  wards,  the  amount  of  special 
school  taxes  paid  on  said  property.  This 
section  further  provides  that  the  county 
board  of  education  may  arrange  with 
any  such  district  to  send  any  child  or 
children  residing  in  the  county  to  the 
schools    in    such    district,    if    they    are 
without   adequate   educational   advant- 
ages,  and  pay  the  actual   cost  of  the 
instruction    of  the   children,    including 
the  appropriations  from  the  nine  months 
school  fund. 

Judging  from  your  letter  it  would 
seem  that  the  children  in  question  have 
not  been  transferred  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  under  the  provisions  of 
G.  S.  115-352  and  that  arrangements  for 
them  have  not  been  made  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  under  the  provi- 
sions of  G.  S.  115-214,  but  that  most  of 
these    children    are    simply    seeking   to 

enroll   in   the schools,    a   district 

other  than  that  in  which  they  and  their 
parents  reside,  while  in  the  other  cases 
the  families  have  rented  apartments  in 
Elizabeth  City  in  order  to  establish 
legal  residence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  your  problem  for  the  high  school 

seniors  is  for  the  County   Board 

of  Education  to  make  arrangements 
under  the  provisions  of  G,    S.   115-214 

for  these  children  to  attend  the  

schools  until  their  graduation.  As  to 
the  children  belonging  to  the  lower 
grades,  the  situation  can  be  handled 
under  any  of  the  statutes  referred  to 
above.  Residence  is  largely  a  matter  of 
intention.   If  the   families   in   question 

have  removed  to in  good  faith  and 

intend  to  make  that  community  their 
permanent  home,  their  children  are  en- 
titled to  attend  the  schools  under 

the  provisions  of  G.  S.  115-213  (b)  ;  or 


if  any  of  such  children  have  been  re- 
ceived in  good  faith  into  the  hjome  of 
any  person  residing  in  the  district  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  such  person, 
such  children  are  entitled  to  attend  the 

schools   under   the   provisions   of 

G.  S.  115-213  (d).  Of  course  if  such 
persons  are  resorting  to  a  subterfuge, 
and  as  an  excuse  for  claiming  the  bene- 
fits of  the  schools  of ,  such  children 

are  not  entitled  to  enrollment  in  those 
schools. 

Perhaps  the  practical  solution  to  the 
whole  problem  would  be  for  you  and 

the    Superintendent   of   the   City 

Schools  to  sit  dowu  together  in  confer- 
ence and  reach  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  problem.  — Attorney  General, 
September  10,  1952. 


Supervision  of  Private 
Kindergartens  by  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

In  reply  to   inquiry:   We  have  your 
letter  of  May  6th  in  which  you  state : 
"I  am  writing  in  reference  to  that 
part   of   Section   115-65   from   Public 
School  Laws  which  reads  as  follows : 
'Such  kindergarten  schools  as  may 
be  established  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  established  in  any 
other  manner,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment   of    Public    Instruction    and 
shall    be    operated    in    accordance 
with  standards  to  be  provided  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.' 
"The    term    'or    established    in    any 
other  manner'  implies  that  both  pub- 
lic and  private  kindergartens  shall  be 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  shall 
be  operated  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards provided  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  I  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  my  assumption 
is   correct.   In   event   this   particular 
reference  does  not  grant  that  auth- 
ority   to   this   Department,    I    should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  wheth- 
er this  Department  under  any  other 
statute    has    authority    to    supervise 
and    enforce    standards    in    private 
kindergartens." 

It  would  seem  that  the  quoted  part 
of  the  statute  (G.  S.  115-65)  is  broad 
enough  to  give  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  the  power  to  super- 
vise private  kindergartens  and  to  re- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  December,  1947) 

Senator  William  B.  Umstead  favors 
federal  aid  for  the  public  schools  of 
North    Carolina. 

R.  B.  House,  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  elevated  from  the  vice- 
presidency  to  the  presidency  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  Conference. 

J.  T.  Barnes,  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Restoration  of  the  Rehabilitation  de- 
partment of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tonal  Education,  recently  resigned  to 
become  the  first  full-time  executive 
secretary  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State. 

10   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  December,  1942) 

Ralph  J.  Andrews,  recently  Direc- 
tor of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
at  Western  Carolina  Teachers  Col- 
lege, has  been  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  to  give 
full-time  assistance  to  the  Victory 
Corps  organization  and  to  various  cor- 
related aspects  of  physical  education 
and  health. 

"Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
North  Carolina,  1942"  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  course  of  study  publication 
to  be  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  proposal  voted  upon  on  Novem- 
ber 3  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  in  order  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
pointed State  Board  of  Education  plus 
three  ex  officio  members  passed  by  a 
vote  of  148,517  for  to  109,789 
against. 

15   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  December,  1937) 

The  Greenville  High  School  paper 
GREEN  LIGHTS  recently  won  triple 
honors  at  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Southern  Interschola- 
stic  Press  Association,  sponsored  by 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
Lexington,  Virginia. 

Taxes.  Total  General  Fund  for  year 
ended  June  30,  1937,  $38,607,335; 
Highway  Fund,  $30,058,991.  County 
and  other  local  funds,   $37,868,634. 

The  WPA  adult  education  classes 
had  an  increased  enrollment  of  more 
than  4,000  men  and  women  during 
November. 

"The  home  economics  department 
should  not  be  turned  into  a  soup 
kitchen,"  stated  Catherine  Dennis, 
State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics, 
in  a  recent  interview. 
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Dodson  Hurt 
In  Accident 

Taylor  Dodson,  adviser  in  physical 
education,  was  hurt  very  badly  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Shelby  on 
October  23.  One  of  his  legs  was  broken 
in  several  places.  At  this  writing  he  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  in  the  Shelby 
Hospital. 

Supervision  of  Private  Kindergartens 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
quire  that  they  be  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Of  course  the 
standard  set  up  and  the  supervision 
exercised  must  be  reasonable  and  with- 
in the  express  or  implied  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  statute,  as 
applied  to  private  kindergartens,  we 
cannot  be  sure  until  our  Supreme  Court 
passes  upon  the  matter.  However,  our 
courts  have  held  many  times  that  a 
statute  will  uot  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional unless  it  appears  beyond  a  reas- 
onable doubt  that  its  enactment  was 
in  violation  of  constitutional  limita- 
tions, and  all  reasonable  doubt  will  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  its  validity.  See 
STATE  v.  BROCKWELL,  209  N.  C. 
209. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  will  af- 
ford some  guidance  to  you  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, May  20,  1952. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Surry.  All  past  due  accounts  of 
County  school  items  have  been 
cleared  up  with  the  payment  of 
$20,000,  Surry  Superintendent  John 
W.  Comer  reported  today.  Elkin  Tri- 
bune, October  9. 

Vance.  Teachers  of  Vance  County 
rural  schools  held  their  second  work- 
shop of  the  fall  term  at  Zeb  Vance 
high  school  Wednesday  from  three  to 
five  o'clock.  Henderson  Dispatch, 
October  16. 

Tarboro.  The  new  lunchroom  at 
Bridgers  School  here  observed  its 
grand  opening  this  week  by  serving 
647  regular  meals  during  a  two  and 
half  hour  lunch  period.  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram,  October  15. 

Durham.  Specifications  for  the  new 
Negro  elementary  school,  proposed 
for  construction  on  Price  Street,  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Club 
Boulevard  School,  City  Schools  Supt. 
L.  Stacy  Weaver  said  yesterday.  Dur- 
ham Herald,  October  15. 

Buncombe.  Buncombe  County  has 
a  correction  speech  program  operat- 
ing on  a  limited  scale  with  two  spe- 
cially trained  teachers.  Asheville 
Citizen-Times,  October  19. 

Greensboro.  Superintendent  of 
City  Schools  Ben  L.  Smith  announced 
today  that  a  telegram  call  from  Wash- 
ington had  given  authority  to  start 
construction  of  an  addition  at  Brooks 
School.  Greensboro  Record,  Octo- 
ber 20. 

Greensboro.  Charles  F.  Carroll, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  make  his  first  major 
address  since  assuming  office  at  the 
third  annual  Industry-Education  din- 
ner here  November  12.  Greensboro 
Record,  October  30. 

Durham.  A  10  to  12-classroom  ad- 
dition, including  six  rooms  to  replace 
those  in  a  frame  section  of  the  pres- 
ent structure,  is  being  planned  for 
the  Walltown  School.  Durham  Herald, 
October  2  5. 

Forsyth.  The  high  schools  at  Old 
Town  and  Rural  Hall  are  today  in 
the  process  of  being  evaluated  for 
possible  membership  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools.  Winston-Salem  Sentinel, 
November  5. 

Chapel  Hill.  The  Chapel  Hill  School 
Board  last  night  voted  to  buy  $500 
worth  of  shrubbery  for  landscaping 
of  the  new  high  school  grounds.  Dur- 
ham Herald,  November  6. 

Forsyth.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  teachers  and  administra- 
tive officials  of  the  county  schools 
visited  20  Winston-Salem  business 
and  industrial  firms  yesterday,  the 
first  day  of  the  1952  Business  Edu- 
cation Week,  sponsored  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  November  11. 
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Staff  Prepares  Health 
Phys-ed  Bulletin 

A  new  30-page  mimeographed  bulletin 
for  teachers  of  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation to  ninth  grade  students  has  been 
prepared  by  several  staff  members  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  suggest 
ways  by  which  teachers  "can  help 
pupils  to  improve  their  attitudes  to- 
ward health  education  and  physical 
education." 

Those  teachers  and  supervisors  who 
have  not  already  received  a  copy  may 
secure  one  from  Charles  E.  Spencer, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Raleigh. 

Scott  Names  Hodges, 
Carroll  to  Regional  Board 

Before  his  retirement  as  Governor, 
W.  Kerr  Scott  named  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Luther  H.  Hodges  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Charles  F.  Carroll  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol for  Southern  Regional  Education. 

This  Board  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  14  Southern  States.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1940  made  North 
Carolina  a  legal  member  of  the  Compact 
which  was  written  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  Governors  of  each  of  the  states  on 
February  8,  1948.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Compact  which  the  Board  adminis- 
ters to  make  arrangements  for  educa- 
tional services  in  the  Southern  States 
in  the  professional,  technological,  sci- 
entific, literary  and  other  fields  in  order 
to  avoid  expensive  duplication  in  such 
fields  in  each  of  the  member  states. 
The  Governor  and  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  him  comprise  the  member- 
ship of  each  state. 

Hodges  was  appointed  for  a  term  end- 
ing June  30,  1956,  to  succeed  Dr.  Logan 
Wilson,  vice  president  of  the  Consoli- 
dated University,  and  Carroll  will  com- 
plete the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Dr. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin  which  ends  June  30. 
1953.  The  other  member  of  the  Board 
from  this  State  is  Dr.  F.  D.  Bluford, 
President  of  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College,  Greensboro. 


State  Council  Includes 

Attendance  Workers  First 


1 
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An  adequate  appropriation  for  the 
employment  of  attendance  workers  for 
improving  school  attendance  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  is  the  first  item  in  the 
four-point  1953  Program  of  the  State 
Legislative  Council. 

The  Program  of  the  Council  has  been 
printed  in  a  little  folder  addressed  to : 
"N.  C.  Legislators  from  108,000  Tar 
Heels,"  with  the  subject :  Forward 
Looking  Social  Legislation.  Other  points 
in  the  Program  are :  Provision  for  a 
minimum  wage  law  of  not  less  than  60 
cents  an  hour ;  Provision  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  without  natural 
guardians  through  clarification  of 
legal  procedures  relating  to  personal 
guardianship  of  a  minor ;  and  Exten- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
court  to  children   16   years  of   age. 

The  State  Legislative  Council  is  made 
up  of  17  civic,  professional  and  re- 
ligious organizations.  The  1953  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  mem- 
ber organizations  of  the  Council  and 
represents  some  108.000  Tar  Heel  citi- 
zens. 

The  school  attendance  workers  pro- 
vision is  advocated  for  the  following 
reasons : 

A.  At  the  present  time  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  is  not  ade- 
quately enforced.  Only  62  of  the  172 
county  and  city  administrative  units 
have  any  provision  for  special  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  At  the  State 
level  there  are  no  funds  for  its  en- 
forcement or  for  standard  setting. 

B.  In  1950-51  a  total  of  49.483  children 
who  were  enrolled  during  that  school 
year  dropped  out  before  the  end  of 
the  term.  This  was  5.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment  for  the  year. 

C.  In  1950-51  there  was  an  average  of 
56,714  absences  each  school  day. 
Regular  school  attendance  is  a  factor 
in  the  efficiency  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion since  irregular  attendance  tends 
to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  teach- 
ing, v 


D.  Truancy  is  a  major  cause  of  juven- 
ile delinquency. 

E.  Of  the  1,346  prisoners  admitted  to 
the  North  Carolina  Central  Prison  in 
1951,  only  72  had  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. The  average  education  was  5.36 
grades. 

Board  Approves  Money 
for  More  Buildings 

Additional  State  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $328,502.36  were  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  on  December 
4  for  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. 

December  approvals  bring  the  total 
approved  from  the  $50,000,000  State 
School  Plant  Construction,  Improve- 
ment and  Repair  Fund  to  $47,348,820.63. 

Projects  approved  for  construction 
and  the  amount  of  State  funds  allotted 
to  aid  such  construction  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Meadow,  Johnston  County,  $6,- 
306.39;  Monroe  Avenue  (Negro),  Ham- 
let, $128,205.17 ;  John  Henderson,  Salis- 
bury, $22,983.29;  Wake  Forest,  Wake 
County,  $118,646.48;  Cove  Creek,  Wa- 
tauga County  $11,180.03;  and  Jones- 
ville,  Yadkin  County,  $41,121.00.  Local 
funds  in  the  total  amount  of  $367,377.36 
will  also  be  used  in  connection  with 
these  projects. 

School  Librarian 
Lists  Character  Books 

A  list  of  books  contributing  to 
character  development  has  been  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  Verdola  Watson,  librarian 
of  the  Old  Town  School  in  Forsyth 
County. 

The  list  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
ten  books  for  children  ages  six  to  ten, 
ten  for  children  ages  10-14,  and  14  for 
young  adult  readers.  The  list  has  been 
mimeographed  and  is  available  from 
Cora  Paul  Bomar,  State  School  Library 
Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,    Raleigh. 
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The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  has  convened.  Coming  from  our  100 
counties,  the  170  representatives  and  senators  have  gathered  in  the  Capitol  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  direction  to  State  and  local  government  for  the  next  two 
years.  Matters  of  both  State  and  local  concern  will  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
this  Assembly.  Questions  will  arise;  debates  will  ensue;  and  finally,  decisions 
will  be  made  which  will  affect  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  the  more 
than  four  million  people  in  our  State. 

The  membership  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been  determined  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  people.  Democracy  functioned  in  their  election,  but  true 
democracy  does  not  cease  with  this  initial  act  of  selection.  It  is  of  equal  or  of  more 
importance  now  that  the  action  taken  by  that  membership  reflect  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  people.  This  phase  of  democracy  makes  it  imperative  that  the  people 
be  as  concerned  about  proposed  legislation  as  they  were  about  proposed  repre- 
sentation. In  our  system  of  government  we  not  only  elect  our  spokesmen;  we  also 
help  them  speak.  Our  State  has  a  remarkable  record  in  this  democratic  process. 
The  consistent  progress  in  our  State  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  people  have 
through  the  years  generally  spoken  with  prudence  in  matters  of  legislation  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  citizenry. 

Those  of  us  concerned  with  education  will  naturally  follow  with  particular 
interest  the  action  of  this  General  Assembly  relating  to  public  education.  Being 
entrusted  with  the  educational  welfare  of  more  than  900,000  children,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  speak  for  them  and  with  them  in  the  quest  for  better  schools. 
Our  educational  leadership  is  under  test;  it  will  be  partially  marked  in  terms  of 
the  proportion  of  progress  we  are  able  to  effect  through  appropriate  legislation 
in  behalf  of  children. 

This  thought  should  prevail  while  our  Legislature  is  in  session:  namely,  that 
we  have  not  completely  discharged  our  responsibility  to  our  State  and  our  pro- 
fession by  merely  casting  a  vote  in  the  past  elections;  we  must  now  continue  to 
cast  our  influence  in  behalf  of  a  better  State  and  a  better  system  of  public  education. 
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Specialization  vs.  Generalization 

In  order  for  a  person  to  practice  medicine,  law, 
dentistry,  engineering,  accounting,  or  any  other  pro- 
fession in  North  Carolina,  he  must  have  a  license  indi- 
cating that  he  has  fulfilled  certain  requirements  as  to 
preparation  in  his  chosen  field. 

A  teacher,  likewise,  must  fulfill  certain  training  re- 
quirements before  he  is  granted  a  certificate  to  teach 
in  the  State's  public  schools.  The  requirements  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools,  because  of  the  difference 
in  organization  of  work,  are  not  the  same  as  those  for 
high  school  teaching. 

As  is  generally  known,  teachers  in  the  high  school 
are  limited  to  one  or  two  subject  areas.  They  are, 
therefore,  like  the  medical  specialist,  specialists  in  cer- 
tain subject  areas.  An  elementary  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  charge  of  an  entire  grade,  part  of  a  grade, 
or  more  than  a  grade.  He  is  required  by  law  to  teach 
"spelling,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  language  and 
composition,  English,  arithmetic,  drawing  (art)  geog- 
raphy, the  history  and  geography  of  North  Carolina, 
history  of  the  United  States,  elements  of  agriculture 
(science),  health  education,  including  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  fire  pre- 
vention." His  training,  therefore,  should  include  some 
knowledge  of  all  subjects  or  areas  of  instruction  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  North  Carolina  scheme  of  certification  of  teach- 
ers is  as  simple  as  these  requirements— specialization 
for  the  high  school  teacher;  generalization  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher. 

An  elementary  teacher,  just  as  the  high  school  teach- 
er, must  take  18  semester  hours  of  what  is  generally 
called  professional  education.  This  is  six  semester  hours 
in  a  study  of  the  pupil  (understanding  how  he  develops 
—intellectually,  socially,  physically,  and  emotionally; 
some  knowledge  of  individual  differences;  the  process 
of  learning;  and  mastery  of  concepts  based  on  experi- 
ence as  to  the  growth  of  children);  six  semester  hours 
about  the  school  (as  a  social  institution  and  as  an  edu- 
cational institution);  and  six  semester  hours  of  teaching 
and  practicing  (specific  activities  identified  with  observa- 
tions, supervised  student  teaching,  and  other  activities 
associated  with  the  job  of  actual  teaching.) 

In  40  states  which  give  their  professional  require- 
ments, the  range  is  from  1  6  to  36  semester  hours,  an 
average  of  22.5  hours— four  states  require  less  than 
North  Carolina,  nine  the  same,  and  26  more  than  this 
State  requires. 

As  to  the  academic  or  general  requirements  for  the 
elementary  teacher,  who  must  teach  all  subjects,  North 
Carolina  requires  52  semester  hours— English  12,  Ameri- 
can history  six,  government  two,  geography  six,  art 
six,  music  six,  and  health  and  physical  education  ten. 
Colleges  require  12  semester  hours  in  English  for  grad- 
uation, which  leaves  only  40  hours  required  for  ele- 


mentary teaching.  These  40  may  also  be  counted  for 
college  graduation,  and  the  student  may  choose  courses 
required  for  graduation.  With  proper  guidance,  these 
requirements  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  in 
this  State  can  be  met. 

Academic  requirements  for  teaching  in  21  other 
states  range  from  24  to  85  semester  hours,  the  average 
being  46.8.  In  a  few  states  these  are:  Alabama  50, 
Florida  72,  Georgia  60,  Indiana  84,  Kentucky  69,  Louisi- 
ana 77,  South  Carolina  60,  Tennessee  66  and  West 
Virginia  62.  Virginia  in  1951  set  up  academic  require- 
ments of  36  semester  hours  plus  courses  in  music  and 
fine  arts  (hours  not  given). 

The  question  all  boils  down  to  whether  a  person 
preparing  to  teach  in  North  Carolina's  elementary 
schools  should  be  required  to  be  trained  for  the  job  of 
teaching  in  those  grades;  or  as  some  would  have  it,  be 
allowed  to  teach  simply  by  meeting  the  requirements 
for  college  graduation. 

Education  and  Power 

It  may  be  a  far  cry  from  public  education  to  electric 
power,  or  to  any  other  business  or  industry  for  that 
matter,  but  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  there  is  a 
direct  and  very  important  connection. 

Since  the  people  of  North  Carolina  provided 
$50,000,000  in  State  funds  and  $90,000,000  in  local 
funds  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  erected  throughout  the 
State  the  following  new  facilities:  10,779  classrooms, 
214  auditoriums,  198  gymnasiums,  522  lunchrooms, 
142  shops,  371  libraries,  217  home  economics  rooms, 
191  science  rooms,  and  1,208  other  rooms.  These  new 
facilities  will  not  provide  a  source  for  any  new  taxes 
for  the  counties  and  cities  in  which  they  are  located, 
nor  for  the  State's  general  fund.  They  will  provide, 
however,  a  more  enlightened  citizenship  for  those 
counties  and  cities  and  for  the  State.  These  more  en- 
lightened citizens  will  have  more  knowledge  with 
which  to  earn  a  better  living.  They  will  have  the  POW- 
ER to  earn  more,  and  the  desire  to  consume  more  in 
their  efforts  to  live  better.  They  will  thus  purchase  more 
electric  power,  and  other  industrial  and  agricultural 
products.  As  these  industries  grow  they  will  pay  greater 
taxes  "to  help  support  public  education,  police  and  fire 
protection,  and  other  local  agencies  which  contribute 
to  the  common  good  through  the  performance  of  vari- 
ous public  services." 

We  are  not  complaining— it  is  our  duty  as  a  citizen 
to  pay  taxes  with  which  to  help  support  these  public 
services.  We  are  glad  that  the  people  of  the  localities 
in  which  these  new  facilities  have  been  provided  and 
the  State  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited  by  the  public 
schools  and  the  ultimate  good  that  such  schools  will 
bring  to  its  citizens. 


JANUARY,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 


What  is  Happening  to  Boys  and  Girls? 

A  Question  for  Teachers  -  Highsmith 


"Teachers  should  constantly  ask  this 
question :  What  is  happening  to  the 
hoys  and  girls  in  my  classes'/" 

This  suggestion  is  made  by  Dr.  J. 
Henry  Highsmith,  Director,  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  guest 
editorial  of  the  November,  1952,  edition 
of  News  of  Childhood  Education,  official 
organ  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Asso- 
ciation for  Childhood   Education. 

After  making  the  suggestion,  Dr. 
Highsmith  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
question  further  from  five  points  of 
view  as  follows : 

EMOTIONALLY.  Are  they  happy? 
Do  they  come  from  happy  homes?  Do 
they  have  a  feeling  of  belonging?  Are 
they  emotionally  stable,  or  do  they  give 
evidence  of  frustration?  Every  teacher 
should  study  psychology,  psychiatry, 
mental  hygiene  and  the  fundamentals 
of  childhood  education  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  emotional  experience  of 
children. 

MENTALLY.  Are  the  mental  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  being  met?  Is  each 
child  taught  on  his  own  mental  level? 
Have  readiness  materials  been  used  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  experiences 
he  has  had  as  a  basis  for  proper  place- 
ment? Are  individual  differences  recog- 
nized and  methods  and  materials  used 
accordingly?  Every  teacher  should  en- 
deavor to  be  scientific  in  meeting  ment- 
al needs  of  children.  Therefore,  she 
should  acquaint  herself  with  the  vari- 
ous types  of  tests  and  measurements 
which  may  be  used  helpfully  in  meeting 
mental  needs,  especially  the  gifted  child. 

PHYSICALLY.  Is  the  child  in  good 
health?  If  no  health  record  was  made 
in  the  pre-school  clinic  the  teacher 
should  get  the  facts  about  every  child. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  child  has  defects  of 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  or  any  other 
organ.  This  is  absolutely  basic.  To  what 
extent  has  he  been  immunized  against 
various  diseases?  Has  he  had  a  thorough 
examination  by  a  competent  physician? 
Have  physical  defects  been  remedied? 
This  can  be  done,  you  know.  The  health 
of  school  children  is  paramount.  Do 
the  lunch  room,  the  daily  program,  and 
recreational  activities  contribute  to  the 
child's  welfare?  Can  the  young  children 
take  a  nap?  Can  they  get  breakfast  if 
they  need  it?  "Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano" :  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
— that  is  a  sound  objective. 

SOCIALLY.  Are  children  learning  to 
live  together  harmoniously?  Are   they 


developing  attitudes  demanded  in  a 
democracy?  Are  they  learning  self-con- 
trol, self-direction  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility? Are  they  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish between  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, privileges  and  obligations?  The 
parents  have  a  responsibility  at  this 
point.  These  are  their  children. 

ETHICALLY.  Children  in  school 
should  learn  the  basic  principles  of 
good  conduct.  Some  of  this  can  be 
taught,  but  mostly,  it  will  be  caught, 
from  teachers  and  others.  It  is  a  matter 
of  instillation  of  ideas,  inculcation  of 
ideals  and  habit  formation.  Habits  are 
the  stuff  out  of  which  character  is 
made. 

Ginn  Gets  Advice 
on  Spelling  Book 

Ginn  and  Co.,  publisher  of  the  spell- 
ing series  Mi/  Spelling  adopted  for  use 
in  grades  3-8  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  recently  got  some  advice  from 
a  pupil  of  one  school  who  thinks  his 
book  is  too  difficult,  or  was  it  the  teach- 
er in  his  case? 

This  pupil  who  failed  to  sign  his  name 
wrote  Ginn  and  Co.  the  following  letter  : 

"Dear  Stinker. 
'  Please  don't  make  the  spelling  so 

hard  will  you. 

I  get  so  dern  tired  of  look  up  this, 

look  up  that  blah  blah. 

It  gets  so  dern  monotonous." 


Indefensible 
Malpractices 

1.  Teaching  through  practices  of 
ridicule,  sarcasm  or  degrading 
an  individual. 

2.  Making  a  difference  in  treat- 
ment of  parents  and  their  fam- 
ilies because  of  false  and  faked 

*  socio-economic   distinctions. 

3.  Herding  children  through  the 
toilet  room  at  a  stated  hour  and 
denying  access  for  nature's  ac- 
tion at  any  other  time. 

4.  Paying  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  comfort  of  seating  ar- 
rangements. 

5.  Allowing  bullies  to  usurp  all 
or  most  of  the  play  space. 

6.  Going  to  class  day  in  and  day 
out  with  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion, relying  only  upon  long- 
past  teacher-training  days. 

—Dr.  Walter  D.  Cocking 
Ed.  Dispatch 


U.  S.  Office  Gives 

Nov.  Construction  Permits 

"Commencement  of  construction"  per- 
mits approved  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
during  the  month  of  November  for 
school  and  college  building  in  the 
months  ahead  represent  construction 
totalling  $109,661,465. 

Making  this  announcement  recently, 
Earl  James  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  said  the  permits 
authorizing  the  construction  of  educa- 
tional facilities  requiring  use  of  critical 
materials  will  provide  an  estimated 
3.300  additional  classrooms  for  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  school 
children. 

November  permits  for  North  Carolina 
included  new  construction  of  two  ele- 
mentary-secondary school  facilities  to 
cost  $432,339.  In  addition,  two  projects 
in  higher  education  estimated  at  $262- 
000  were  approved  for  allotment  of 
materials. 


Aims  of  School 
First  News  Topic 

There  is  considerable  unanimity 
among  teachers,  principals,  city  super- 
intendents and  parents  on  what  high 
school  news  is  of  greatest  interest  and 
importance. 

So  says  Dr.  James  J.  Jelinek,  after 
a  poll  of  selected  Indiana  high  schools, 
teachers  colleges  and  parent  groups. 

He  found  that  all  groups  consider  the 
aims  of  the  school  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant topic  for  news.  Next  in  im- 
portance as  news  is  guidance  (how  stu- 
dents get  advise  on  going  to  college,  on 
making  a  living,  on  selecting  school 
courses).  Third  in  importance  is  how 
the  school  teaches  its  subject.  Of  least 
interest  to  most  groups  was  news  on 
the  work  of  the  school  with  outside 
groups. 

Says  Dr.  Jelinek : 

"To  those  who  assume  that  the  peo- 
ple already  know  the  worthiness  of  the 
aims  of  their  schools  and  need  more 
than  anything  else  to  be  propagandized 
about  the  money  needed  to  obtain  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  supplies  to  carry 
out  these  aims,  my  study  points  out 
that  the  topic  of  school  news  about 
which  the  people  most  need  to  obtain 
information  is  that  topic  concerning  the 
aims  of  the  school,  while  the  topic  on 
the  organization  and  management  of 
the  school,  involving  expenditures  for 
buildings,  equipment,  and  supplies,  is 
of  considerably  less  importance  as  a 
topic  of  school  news." 
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45  Schools  Offer 
Diversified  Occupations 

Forty-five  of  the  State's  public  high 
schools,  35  for  white  students  and  ten 
for  Negroes,  provide  classes  in  diversi- 
fied occupations. 

These  classes  are  part  of  the  trade 
and  industrial  education  program  offer- 
ed through  the  Vocational  Education. 
It  is  provided  for  those  boys  and  girls 
entering  industry  instead  of  college. 
The  industries  of  the  communities  are 
used  as  laboratories.  The  student,  there- 
fore, being  paid  for  his  services,  earns 
while  he  learns.  His  training  takes 
place  of  the  job  as  well  as  in  the  class- 
room. 

North  Carolina  schools  which  pro- 
vide such  programs  are :  Albemarle, 
Asheboro,  Lee  Edwards  (Asheville). 
Sandhill  (Buncombe),  Burlington. 
Central  (Charlotte),  Second  Ward 
(Charlotte),  Durham,  Hillside  (Dur- 
ham), Bragtown  (Durham),  Elkin, 
Fayetteville,  E.  E.  Smith  (Fayette- 
ville),  Gastonia,  Dillard  (Goldshoro), 
Graham,  Senior  (Greensboro).  Dudley 
(Greensboro),  Hendersonville,  Hickory, 
Senior  (High  Point),  J.  W.  Cannon 
(Kannapolis),  Kernersville,  Adkin 
(Kinston),  Laurinbnrg.  Vocational  Tex- 
tile (Leaksville),  Mebane.  Morganton, 
Methodist  Orphanage  (Raleigh),  Hugh 
Morson  (Raleigh).  Washington  (Ral- 
eigh), Rocky  Mount.  Roxboro,  Boyden 
(Salisbury),  Sanford,  Siler  City,  States- 
ville,  Thomasville.  New  Hanover,  Wil- 
liston  Industrial  (New  Hanover).  Coon 
(Wilson),  Darden  (Wilson).  Gray 
(Winston-Salem),  Mineral  Springs 
(Forsyth),    and   Carver    (Forsyth). 

Committee  Revises 
Evaluations  of  Books 

The  bulletin  giving  the  "Evaluation 
of  Sets  of  Books  for  School  Libraries," 
issued  last  in  1946,  has  been  revised 
and  is  now  available  from  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Service.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  according 
to  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  State  School  Li- 
brary Adviser. 

Research  and  editorial  work  neces- 
sary for  the  revised  edition  of  the  bulle- 
tin was  done  by  Ha  Taylor,  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  Boone,  and  the 
members  of  her  reference  class  in  Li- 
brary Science — Charles  Brinkley,  Eliza- 
beth H.  Fortner.  Betty  Garland,  Hazel 
B.  Padgett,  Evelyn  H.  Smith,  and  Sadie 
F.  Wilson. 

The  first  page  of  the  bulletin  contains 
suggestions  to  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  in  examining  sets  of 
books  for  purchase. 


Auto  Dealers  Sponsor  Driver  Training 


The  North  Carolina  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  through  its  Highway 
Safety  Committee  is  sponsoring  a  com- 
plete driver-training  program  for  the 
high  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Approximately  150  new  automobiles 
have  been  loaned  to  schools  by  about 
100  dealers,  according  to  Mrs.  Bessie  B. 
Ballentine.  Executive  Secretary,  N.  C. 
Automobile  Dealers  Association.  Al- 
though this  is  a  splendid  record,  Mrs. 
Ballentine  stated,  this  number  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
students  who  reach  driving  age  each 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  402  cars  are 
required  for  a  complete  i>rogram.  she 
said. 

In  view  of  the  many  requests  which 
have  come  into  the  Association's  Office 
concerning  the  method  for  lending  an 
automobile  for  driver-training,  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  is  presented  for 
lending  cars  for  the  1952-53  school  year  : 

1.  The  schools  which  offered  this  in- 
struction last  year  should  negotiate 
the  same  contracts  with  the  same 
dealers  except  where  a  plan  of  rota- 
tion is  in  effect. 

2.  For  schools  offering  driver  educa- 
tion for  the  first  time: 

a.  Dealers  will  loan  a  new  car  free  of 
charge,  and  cars  are  accepted  on 
a  first  come  basis,. 

b.  If  no  cars  have  been  volunteered, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  county 
safety  committee  member  call  a 
meeting  of  dealers  in  his  county, 
explain  the  program,  give  its  pub- 
lic relations  features,  and  ask  for 
volunteers. 

c.  Dealers  in  the  community  have 
priority  over  dealers  outside  offer- 
ing to  loan  cars.  Nevertheless,  if 
dealers  within  a  county  do  not 
offer  within  a  limited  time,  offers 
from  dealers  outside  the  county 
may  be  accepted. 

When  it  has  been  determined  which 
dealers  will  lend  cars  to  particular 
schools,  a  request  for  the  proper  loan 
forms  should  be  sent  to  John  Noe,  Ad- 
viser in  Safety  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

The  North  Carolina  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  will  then 
file  a  request,  with  the  respective  manu- 
facturers, for  above  quota  cars  for  the 
dealers.  This  request  will  bear  the  ap- 
proval of  NCADA,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 


Guidance  Activities  Increase 

Guidance  activities  among  the  schools 
are  increasing,  according  to  recent  re- 
ports. 

Cabarrus  and  Rutherford  counties 
started  programs  for  the  study  and 
development  of  guidance  activities  in 
the  county  high  schools.  An  in-service 
training  program  for  parents  and  teach- 
ers consisting  of  nine  meetings  built 
around  the  theme  "Learning  to  Under- 
stand Our  Children"  has  been  planned. 
Counselors  in  Guilford  have  organized 
a    Guidance   Council. 

Morganton  High  School  reports  a 
continuation  of  the  freshman  orienta- 
tion program  which  began  last  spring 
when  all  the  freshmen  made  a  tour  of 
the  building  and  were  introduced  to 
school  activities  and  groups  on  that  day. 
A  short  course  in  guidance  activities 
was  conducted  for  principals  and  teach- 
ers in  Wayne  County  Negro  schools. 
And  the  counselors  in  Wake  County 
schools  participated  in  a  library  work- 
shop which  was  held  for  librarians  and 
teachers  in   Wake   County   schools. 

Three  North  Carolinians 
Win  Rotary  Fellowships 

Three  North  Carolinians  are  among 
111  young  persons  from  the  United 
States  now  studying  abroad  under  Ro- 
tary Foundation  Fellowships.  They  are  : 
Alice  C.  Reynolds,  Charlotte,  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  France;  Clarence 
B.  Ammons.  Red  Springs,  at  the  Gradu- 
ate Institute  of  International  Studies, 
Geneva,  Switzerland ;  and  Ted  R. 
Creech,  Wendell,  at  the  University  of 
Poitiers,  France. 

These  young  people  are  the  recipients 
of  fellowships  awarded  by  Rotary  In- 
ternational, world  wide  service  club 
organization,  as  one  of  its  contributions 
toward  the  goal  of  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding,  good  will  and 
peace. 

Rotary  fellows  are  chosen  from  candi- 
dates endorsed  by  the  Rotary  Clubs  in 
their  home  towns.  Candidates  must  be 
between  20  and  28  years  of  age.  They 
must  have  a  college  or  university  de- 
gree, a  record  of  high  scholastic  stand- 
ing, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they 
proi>ose  to  study.  They  must  have  the 
ability  to  make  friends  easily,  be  inter- 
nationally minded,  and  possess  an  in- 
stinct for  leadership.  Rotary  Fellow- 
ships are  granted  without  regard  to 
race,  creed  or  citizenship. 
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McGrath  Replies  to  School  Critics 


Earl  J.  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  delivered  an  address  re- 
cently in  which  he  attempted  to  reply 
to  the  critics  of  public  education.  Ex- 
cerpts from  that  address  follow  : 

"In  general,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
criticisms  directed  toward  the  question 
of  the  effectiveness  of  teaching,  particu- 
larly the  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
skills.  Some  of  this  criticism  comes 
from  high-minded  and  honest  persons 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  over  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
schools  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  to  our  children  today. 

"First,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  school  population  of  today  can- 
not he  compared  to  the  whole  school 
population  of  earlier  years.  Forty  years 
ago,  only  63  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
children  finished  the  eighth  grade.  To- 
day, the  comparable  figure  is  88  per 
cent.  It  can  be  argued  with  considerable 
merit  that  among  today's  eighth  grade 
graduates  at  least  63  per  cent  receive 
as  sound  an  elementary  education  as 
did  the  whole  number  who  graduated 
40  years  ago.  And  what  the  additional 
25  per  cent  of  students  is  getting  is 
therefore  clear  gain  over  40  years  ago — 
no  matter  how  meager  or  how  excellent 
it  may  be,  it  is  that  much  more  and  that 
much  better  than  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

"Secondly,  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  schools  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  teaching  the  fundamentals.  The 
evidence  available  is  incomplete,  so  that 
an  unequivocal  answer  based  on  full 
data  cannot  now  be  given.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, however,  that  today's  schools  will 
compare  very  favorable  with  earlier 
schools,  on  the  average,  even  when  full 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  today  carrying  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  students  through  the  higher 
grades  and  that  this  higher  percentage 
undoubtedly  includes  a  great  many 
children  in  the  lower  ranges  of  scholas- 
tic ability. 

"Thirdly — and  this  is  the  nub  of  the 
matter  —  today's  children  are  being 
taught  not  only  the  3  R's  but  much 
more  as  well.  And  these  added  dimen- 
sions of  today's  curriculum  are  basic- 
ally important.  Those  who  would  elimin- 
ate health  and  physical  education  from 
the  curriculum,  just  because  schools 
did  not  teach  health  fundamentals  a 
half  century  ago,  assume  a  very  large 
burden  of  proof  to  make  their  case. 
Those  who  question  the  value  of  in- 
struction in  music  and  art  are  arguing 
contrary  to  everything  thoughtful  edu- 
cators believe  about  the  rounded  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  Those  who  would 


eliminate  school  buses  and  return  to 
the  days  of  the  long  hike  to  the  little 
red  school  are  putting  brakes  on  the 
wheels  of  educational  progress.  To  be 
consistent,  these  critics  should  also  ar- 
gue that  every  concrete  road  should 
be  torn  up  and  that  today's  high  speed 
traffic  should  be  routed  over  the  muddy 
nits  of  1900. 

"And  finally,  on  this  point,  the  schools 
of  today  are  teaching  not  only  the  3  R's 
of  academic  ability  ;  they  are  also  teach- 
ing the  3  R's  of  constructive  citizen- 
ship: Rights,  Respect,  and  Responsi- 
bilities. The  social  studies  including 
American  history  and  government  are 
giving  our  boys  and  girls,  the  adult 
citizens  of  tomorrow,  a  rich  understand- 
ing of  and  a  dedication  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  These  studies  are 
supplying  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
without  which  the  important  judgments 
which  have  to  be  made  about  our  social 
and  economic  problems  will  be  unin- 
formed and  therefore  dangerous.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  pupils  should  learn 
the  3  R's  of  citizenship  instead  of  the 
3  R's  of  scholastic  work.  What  I  do 
say  is  that  the  schools  should  teach 
iotlt;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that,  by 
and  large,  they  are  doing  a  magnificent 
job  under  rather  severe  handicaps,  in 
teaching  both  sets  of  educational  funda- 
mentals. 

"Turn  now  to  another  group  of  critics. 
Unfortunately  some  attacks  on  our 
schools  are  now  being  directed  by  Fas- 
cistic-minded  individuals  and  groups 
who  are  attempting  to  subvert  our 
whole  concept  of  basic  education  as  a 
right  of  the  individual  and  as  a  neces- 
sity for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  society.  They  talk  about  economy 
and  use  the  taxpayers'  legitimate  con- 
cern as  an  illegitimate  leverage  for  pro- 
moting their  own  devious  ends.  The 
more  dangerous  among  them  do  not  be- 
lieve that  education  for  the  masses  of 
the  people  is  a  good  thing.  They  fear 
that  an  educated  people  will  not  be 
tractable ;  they  fear  social  progress. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  uneducated 
and  untrained  citizens  are  less  produc- 
tive. They  forget  the  clear  fact  that 
our  industrial  and  productive  pre-emin- 
ence in  the  world  is  closely  connected 
with  the  high  level  of  schooling  among 
our  citizens.  They  disregard  the  fact 
that  ignorance  and  the  denial  of  indi- 
vidual opportunity  make  the  conditions 
in  which  Communism  flourishes.  The 
nation's  educators  cannot  take  these 
attacks  lying  down.  We  know  that  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  is  closely  related 
to  the  adequacy  of  educational  oppor- 


Building  Program 
Adds  Facilities 

Based  on  new  school  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  $48  million  already  allotted 
to  the  local  units  from  State  funds 
made  available  by  the  1949  General  As- 
sembly, it  is  estimated  that  with  the 
expenditure  of  $140  million  ($50  mil- 
lion in.  State  funds  and  $90  million  by 
the  local  units)  there  will  have  been 
added  to  the  school  property  of  the 
State  10,779  new  classrooms. 

In  addition  to  these  classrooms  other 
capital  facilities  will  have  been  added 
when  these  funds  have  been  expended, 
as  follows :  224  auditoriums,  198  gym- 
nasiums, 522  lunchrooms,  142  shops, 
371  libraries,  217  home  economics 
rooms,  191  science  rooms,  and  1,208 
other  rooms  of  various  kinds. 


Television  Channels 
Allotted  for  Education 

Eight  North  Carolina  cities  have  been 
allotted  educational  TV  channels  — 
Asheville,  channel  56 ;  Chapel  Hill,  4 ; 
Charlotte,  42 ;  Durham,  40 ;  Greensboro, 
51;  Raleigh,  22;  Wilmington,  35;  and 
Winston-Salem,  32. 

Local  committees  are  active  in  Char- 
lotte and  Greensboro  in  planning  for 
the  development  of  television  facilities 
for  educational  purposes. 

The  Consolidated  University  held  a 
University  Family  Conference  in  June 
on  Educational  Television.  A  State-wide 
conference  was  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on 
November  24,  each  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  possibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  State-wide  system  of  educa- 
tional television.  At  this  latter  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  problem  and  to  under- 
take to  secure  the  necessary  financial 
support. 

On  December  11-12  a  Regional  Con- 
ference on  Educational  Television  was 
held  in  Atlanta  to  consider  the  regional 
possibilities  for  services  and  facilities 
which  might  be  of  aid  to  local  stations 
and  State  systems. 

tunity.  Instead  of  defending  a  rear- 
guard action  against  this  tiny  minority 
of  irresponsible  critics  we  should  carry 
the  battle  to  the  enemy.  We  must  re- 
peatedly and  objectively  lay  the  claim 
of  America's  children  hefore  the  tax- 
payers and  the  parents  of  the  nation. 
This  is  a  time  not  for  timid  retreat  but 
for  courageous  advance." 
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Life  Runs 
Science  Series 

A  series  of  science  stories  is  being 
run  by  Life.  The  first  one  appeared  in 
the  December  8th  issue,  "The  Earth  Is 
Born."  The  article,  well  illustrated, 
covers  15  pages  depicting  the  origin  of 
the  earth. 

Student  Deferment 
to  Continue 

The  chances  are  good  that  few  of  the 
half  million  deferred  students  in  Ameri- 
ca's high  schools  and  colleges  will  be 
called  into  the  service  before  the  end 
of  the  current  academic  year,  according 
to  the  National  Education  Association's 
Legislation  and  Federal  Relations  Di- 
vision. Unless  the  international  situa- 
tion changes  drastically,  Selective  Ser- 
vice headquarters  in  Washington  be- 
lieves that  almost  all  students  in  good 
standing  will  not  be  drafted  during  the 
1952-53  school  year. 

Though  P.  L.  51  guarantees  a  student 
only  one  1-year  deferment — to  finish  a 
term  that  he  entered  before  receiving 
an  induction  notice — a  Presidential  di- 
rective offers  college  students  a  chance 
to  get  annual  postponements  through 
their  college  years,  so  long  as  their 
grades  are  good.  By  law,  high  school 
students  are  deferred  to  age  20  or 
graduation. 

The  extant  policy  of  student  defer- 
ment will  continue  despite  increasing 
demands  from  the  armed  forces  and  de- 
spite the  continuing  release  of  Korean 
veterans.  Admittedly,  the  job  of  Selec- 
tive Service  becomes  steadily  more  dif- 
ficult as  the  manpower  pool  shrinks, 
but  officials  feel  that  the  nation's  wel- 
fare will  in  the  long  run  be  served  best 
by  the  continued  deferment  of  qualified 
students  in  high  school  and  college. 

Students  marrying  while  in  college 
will  gain  no  additional  deferment,  but 
will  be  eligible  for  draft  at  the  end  of 
each  school  year.  Teachers  of  draft  age 
may  be  deferred  if  the  local  board  is 
convinced  they  ai'e  essential,  irreplace- 
able ;  this  remains  a  local,  not  national 
policy  problem.  Veterans  and  men  over 
26  remain  immune. 

Rather  than  draft  students,  Selective 
Service  has  several  other  choices :  it 
may  revise  physical  and  mental  stand- 
ards downward  ;  it  may  consider  taking 
post-Korea  fathers ;  it  may  reach  into 
the  18£-19  year-old  bracket;  it  may 
reconsider  dependency  claims ;  it  may 
re-examine  4-F's. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  similar- 
ly, may  help  achieve  manpower  goals 
by  dipping  further  into  the  National 
Guard  and  reserve  forces. 
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Get  Your 
Grammar  Right 

Get  your  grammar  right,  and  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  un- 
to you. 

Live  in  the  ACTIVE  VOICE 
rather  than  the  passive,  think- 
ing more  about  what  you  make 
happen  than  about  what  hap- 
pens to  you. 

Live  in  the  INDICATIVE  MOOD 
rather  than  in  the  subjunctive, 
concerned  with  things  as  they 
are  rather  than  what  they 
might  be. 

Live  in  the  PRESENT  TENSE, 
facing  the  duty  at  hand  with- 
out regret  for  the  past  or  worry 
about  the  future. 

Live  in  the  FIRST  PERSON, 
criticizing  yourself  rather  than 
finding  fault  with  others. 

Live  in  the  SINGULAR  NUM- 
BER, caring  more  for  the  ap- 
proval of  your  own  conscience 
than  the  applause  of  the  crowd. 

And  if  you  want  a  VERB  TO 
CONJUGATE,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  to  take  the  verb 
"to  love." 

— AVilliam  DeWitte  Hyde. 


Pupils  Consume 
89  Million  Lbs.  Food 

More  than  89  million  pounds  of  food 
were  consumed  by  the  375.000  North 
Carolina  pupils  in  schools  which  pro- 
vided lunch  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  during 
1951-52,  it  is  revealed  in  figures  recently 
released  by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State 
School  Lunch  Supervisor.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

This  consumption  in  1951-52  was  50 
million  pounds  greater  than  was  con- 
sumed under  this  Program  in  1943-44, 
Mrs.  Maley  stated,  at  which  time  the 
average  daily  participation  in  the  Pro- 
gram was  180,000  pupils. 

Consumption  last  year  included : 
14,500.000  qts.  of  milk 
12,000,000  lbs.  of  other  dairy  products 
5.700,000  lbs.  of  meats,  fish  and  poultry 
27,800,000  lbs.  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
1,200,000  doz.  eggs 
7.000,000  lbs.  of  cereals  and  bread 
1,700,000  lbs.  of  fats  and  oils 
2.100,000  lbs.  of  other  foods. 

A  total  of  60,200,000  meals  were  serv- 
ed, 89  per  cent  of  the  number  with  milk. 
Ten  million  dollars  were  spent  in  local 
food  purchases  and  .$3,000,000  worth  of 
surplus  commodities  through  Federal 
assistance  were  used  in  the  operation 
of  the  State's  program. 


Guidance  Conference  Held 

The  Why  and  How  of  Counseling,  the 
Counselor  Using  the  Interview,  the 
Counselor  Using  Community  Resources, 
and  the  Counselor  Using  the  Conference 
Method — these  were  topics  discussed  by 
leading  educators  at  the  Annual  Guid- 
ance Conference  held  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity on  January  16-17. 

The  Conference  was  sponsored  by 
Guidance  Services  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  top- 
ics, there  were  general  discussions  and 
demonstrations.  A  banquet  was  held  at 
the  first  evening's  session  at  which 
State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll was  the  chief  speaker.  Dr.  Hollis 
Edens,  President  of  Duke  University, 
brought  greetings  at  this  time. 

Freeman  Reports  on 
Teaching  Personnel 

The  median  training  of  the  teachers 
of  North  Carolina  falls  at  the  bache- 
lor's degree  level  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

This  is  what  J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating 
Specialist,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  found  in  his  study  of  the 
"Characteristics  of  the  1951-52  Teach- 
ing Personnel  of  the  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools."  The  study,  which  has 
been  mimeographed,  is  divided  into  six 
parts  :  Introduction  ;  Educational  Train- 
ing ;  Emergency  Teachers  ;  Out-of-Field 
Subject  Certificates ;  Teaching,  Super- 
visory, and  Administrative  Experience ; 
and  Supply-Demand  Relationship.  It 
also  includes  tables  of  basic  data  and 
charts  picturing  such  information 
graphically. 

"There  are  shades  of  difference  in 
amount  of  training  between  rural  and 
city  teachers,  and  greater  difference  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers," Mr.  Freeman  stated.  The  number 
of  teachers  holding  emergency  permits 
has  declined  some  during  the  past  two 
years,  he  found.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  that  the  use  of  white  high  school 
teachers  in  the  elementary  field  con- 
tinues at  an  increasing  rate.  This  is 
not  a  problem  among  Negro  teachers. 
The  median  number  of  years  of  ex- 
perience of  elementary  personnel,  he 
found,  is  13-4  and  of  the  secondary  is 
9-2. 

Finally,  he  stated.  "North  Carolina 
is  training  three  times  as  many  white 
secondary  school  teachers  as  elementary 
school  teachers,  whereas  the  demand  in 
the  elementary  field  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  secondary  field." 

A  copy  of  this  report  may  be  secured 
from  Mr.  Freeman  at  no  cost. 
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States  Vote  on  School  Questions 


Many  questions  dealing  with  schools 
and  education  were  decided  by  the 
voters  of  a  number  of  states  in  the 
November  4  elections,  according  to 
Edpress  News  Letter,  which  prepared 
the  following  summary  of  the  results 
of  major  decisions : 

Arizona :  A  referendum  repealed  the 
Public  Employees  Retirement  Act  and 
made  it  possible  to  bring  State  em- 
ployees under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. It  is  expected  that  teachers  and 
school  employees  will  eventually  feel 
the  effect  of  tins  action. 

California :  The  big  public  question 
in  California  was  whether  tax  exemp- 
tion should  be  granted  to  non-private 
schools.  Voters  decided  in  favor  of  ex- 
emption by  2,323,456  to  2.253.S55.  The 
proposal  affects  elementary  and  high 
schools,  most  of  them  conducted  by  re- 
ligious groups. 

Two  propositions  involving  loyalty 
passed  overwhelmingly.  One  barred  pub- 
lic office  and  tax  exemptions  to  persons 
advocating  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  The  second  made  a 
loyalty  oath  from  public  employees  a 
Constitutional  requirement. 

The  State  also  approved  a  whopping 
$180,000,000  bond  issue  for  schools. 

Colorado :  Voters  turned  down  a  pro- 
posal to  permit  public  schools  to  share 
in  the  5  per  cent  gross  tax  on  oil  pro- 
duction. 

Florida :  A  Constitutional  amendment 
was  approved  earmarking  for  school 
construction  the  proceeds  of  automobile 
license  plates  for  the  next  30  years. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  thus  will 
be  able  to  issue  bonds  in  anticipation 
of  that  income  for  immediate  construc- 
tion needs. 

Georgia :  Voters  approved  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  Board  to  pass  on  loans 
to  medical  students.  Loans  would  be 
cancelled  if  the  borrower  practiced  in 
rural  areas  for  at  least  Ave  years. 

Idaho  :  The  Constitution  was  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  illegal  to  sell  public 
school  lauds  for  less  than  $10  an  acre. 

Louisiana  :  Voters  decided  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  parishes  may  contract 
for  schools  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
assessed  valuation. 

Missouri :  The  debt  limit  of  five  per 
cent  of  assessed  value  for  schools  was 
increased  to  ten  per  cent. 

Nebraska :  Approved  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  create  a  State  board  of 
education  with  power  to  appoint  a  com- 
missioner. 

Oklahoma :  Voters  said  No  to  a  pro- 
posal seeking  to  red  vice  to  18  the  age 
for  voting. 


Oregon :  Defeated  a  proposal  which 
would  permit  appointment  of  the  State 
School  Superintendent.  Another  defeat 
was  given  the  proposition  permitting 
school  districts  to  consolidate.  Voters 
also  saw  fit  to  freeze  at  six  mills  the 
property  tax  that  could  be  levied  by 
the  State. 

South  Carolina :  Here  is  the  most 
news-worthy  of  all  voter  decisions. 
Governor  James  F.  Byrnes'  "prepared- 
ness measure"  was  enacted.  This  action 
makes  it  possible  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  abolish  the  public  school  sys- 
tem if  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  outlaws 
segregation. 

South  Dakota  :  Voters  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18. 
The  voters  approved  a  Constitutional 
change  to  bar  loans  to  individuals  from 
a  trust  fund  for  common  schools  and 
state  educational  institutions. 

Texas :  In  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  physicians  in 
rural  areas,  voters  authorized  the  Legis- 
lature to  grant  loans  to  medical  stu- 
dents agreeing  to  practice  in  rural  areas 
for  five  years. 

Virginia :  The  State  can  now  pay 
funds  directly  to  out-of-state  institu- 
tions for  professional  education  of  Vir- 
ginians who  cannot  obtain  such  educa- 
tion in  their  own  State. 


Board  Authorizes 
Revised  Textbooks 

Revised  editions  of  textbooks  are  con- 
tinually being  substituted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  editions  under 
contract  several  years. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  1951 
and  1952  editions  of  reading  texts  pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  University 
Publishing  Co.,  and  the  John  C.  Win- 
ston Co.  were  substituted  for  1940, 
1941,  1947  and  other  earlier  editions  of 
books  of  the  same  title  at  no  increase 
in  price. 

This  policy  of  the  Board,  according 
to  State  Superintendent  Carroll,  per- 
mits the  use  of  new  and  fresh  material 
that  is  continually  being  added  to  text- 
books with  no  additional  cost  to  the 
State. 

Athletic  Regulation 
Explanations  Made 

Suggested  explanations  of  certain  of 
the  "Regulations  Governing  Athletics  in 
the  Public  Schools"  have  been  made  by 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics. A  copy  of  these  suggested  ex- 
planations may  be  secured  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Charles  E. 
Spencer,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


linois  High  School  Develops  Code  of  Ethics 


Niles  Township  High  School,  Illinois, 
has  developed  the  following  code  as  a 
guide  toward  high  ideals  of  character 
and  citizenship : 

Student  Code  of  Ethics 
As  a  foundation  for  better  citizen- 
ship, we,  the  students  of  Niles  Town- 
ship High  School,  desire  to  preserve  our 
tradition  and  to  encourage  the  advance- 
ment of  our  ideals. 

We  regard  a  person's  individuality  as 
one  of  his  most  priceless  possessions. 
We  believe  in  scholarship,  which  repre- 
sents openmindedness  toward  know- 
ledge and  ideals ;  leadership,  which 
undertakes  the  obligations  of  living  in 
a  democracy ;  service,  which  fosters 
personal  responsibilities ;  friendliness, 
which  recognizes  no  barriers  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  and  respect  for  auth- 
ority, which  is  a  necessity  in  an  organ- 
ized society. 

As  American  citizens  we  realize  the 
need  to  develop  character,  to  promote 
better  government  in  defense  of  democ- 
racy, and  to  accept  honesty  and  spirit- 
ual values  in  every  day  living.  In  an 
effort   to   attain  these   ideals,    we,   the 


students  of  Niles  Township  High  School, 
submit  this  code. 

By  the  acceptance  and  practice  of 
the  following  principles,  we  shall  recog- 
nize a  student  of  Niles  Township  High 
School. 

He  is  honest  in  all  his  dealings  with 
others,  respecting  their  rights  to  private 
property  and  acquired  knowledge. 

He  always  displays  a  loyal  school 
spirit  by  his  acts  of  good  sportsmanship 
as  participant  or  spectator. 

He  strives  to  attain  high  standards 
of  cleanliness  of  person,  thought,  speech 
and  behavior. 

He  observes  all  rules  of  safety  for 
himself,  as  well  as  for  others. 

He  avoids  damaging  and  disfiguring 
any  public  or  private  property. 

He  is  respectful,  well-mannered  and 
courteous  to  everyone. 

If  he  smokes,  he  will  do  so  only  in 
places  permissible  for  a  student  to 
smoke. 

He  abstains  from  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  where  it  would  reflect  upon 
the  school  and  himself. 

He  refrains  from  organized  or  open 
gambling. 
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Insurance  Division  Cites  Trouble  Spots 


Six  trouble  spots  were  cited  by  tbe 
Division  of  Insurance,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  superintendents,  as  the  chief  causes 
of  fire  losses  in  the  schools. 

According  to  Thomas  B.  Winborne, 
Director  of  the  Division,  these  six 
trouble  spots  as  found  by  the  engineer- 
ing staff,  are  as  follows:  (1)  boiler 
room,  (2)  the  electrical  equipment,  (3) 
the  gas,  wood  and  coal  stoves  and  ap- 
pliances, (4)  the  tire  extinguishing 
equipment,  (5)  the  exits,  and  (6)  the 
general  housekeeping  of  the  school,  es- 
pecially the  toilet  rooms. 

Other  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Winborne  follows : 

1.  There  are  an  average  of  seven 
school  fires  every  day  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  statistics  collected 
by  tbe  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. 

2.  From  1930  to  1945,  NFPA  records 
show  that  395  persons  died  as  a  result 
of  school  fires. 

3.  Based  on  613  reports  36.5%  of 
school  fires  originated  in  student  areas 
(classrooms,  workshops,  auditoriums, 
laboratories,  etc.).  34.1%  in  service 
areas  (basements,  boiler  rooms,  closets, 
storerooms,  kitchens,  etc.),  12.4%  from 
outside  areas  (roofs,  gardens,  outbuild- 
ings), .5%  from  domestic  quarters  and 
16.5%  from  miscellaneous  places  (at- 
tics, hallways,  chimneys,  projection 
rooms,  etc.). 

4.  Misuse  of  electrical  equipment  or 
defective  wiring  ranked  first  among 
the  causes  of  school  fires,  16.6%.  Smok- 
ing and  matches  was  second,  with  12.1% 
assigned  as  a  cause  of  school  fires. 
Spontaneous  ignition  of  oily  rags  or 
materials  was  responsible  for  10.3%  of 
such  fires,  whereas  incendiary  was  giv- 
en as  the  cause  of  8.8%.  Faulty  heating 
equipment  (8.3%)  and  chimneys  or 
flues  (6.4%)  was  responsible  for  14.7% 
of  such  fires. 

In  addition  to  this  information  Mr. 
Winborne  gave  suggestions  as  to  the 
use  of  electrical  equipment,  the  safe 
operation  of  stores,  construction  of  boil- 
er rooms,  use  of  gas-fired  appliances, 
exits,  and  fire  extinguishers. 

Mrs.  Erwin  Dies 

Mrs.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin  who  died  July 
19,  1952,  died  suddenly  December  2. 
Mrs.  Erwin  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
several  years. 

Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation attended  the  funeral  and  later 
in  session  passed  a  resolution  suitable 
to  her  memory  to  be  recorded  in  its 
minutes. 


The  Success  Family 

The  Father  of  Success  is  : 

Work. 
The  Mother  of  Success  is  : 

Ambition. 
The  oldest  son  is  : 

Common  Sense. 
Some  of  the  other  boys  are : 

Perseverance, 

Honesty, 

Thoroughness, 

Foresight, 

Enthusiasm, 

Cooperation. 
The  oldest  daughter  is : 

Character. 
Some  of  the  sisters  are : 

Cheerfulness, 

Loyalty. 

Courtesy, 

Care, 

Economy, 

Sincerity. 
The  baby  is : 

Opportunity. 

Get  acquainted   with   the   "old 

man"  and  you  will  be  able  to  get 

along  pretty  well  with  the  rest  of 

the  family.  — The  Observer. 


Special  Education 
Conference  Held 

The  Fourth  Annual  Special  Educa- 
tion Conference,  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Eastern  III,  Regional  Conference  of 
the  International  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  were  jointly  held  in 
Raleigh  December  11-13. 

The  meetings  were  arranged  and  call- 
ed by  Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  of  the 
State  Department,  and  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  Eastern  III  Region. 

Dr.  William  Cruickshank,  Director 
of  Special  Education.  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
was  the  feature  speaker.  Other  speakers 
were  Arthur  W.  Hill,  Chief.  Exception- 
al Children  and  Youth,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  ;  Dr.  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  University  of 
North  Carolina  ;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; and  Dr.  Romaine  P.  Mackie,  So- 
cialist, Schools  for  the  Handicapped. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Panels  and  discussion  groups  were 
also  arranged  and  participated  in  by  a 
number  of  people  engaged  in  special 
education  or  related   school   work. 


Yancey  Has  New 
Superintendent 

C.  Bruce  Hunter  of  Buncombe  County 
became  superintendent  of  Yancey  Coun- 
ty on  December  1,  succeeding  Frank  W. 
Howell.  Mr.  Howell  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Glenwood  High 
School,  McDowell  County. 

Mr.  Hunter  graduated  from  Western 
Carolina  Teachers  College  in  1934  with 
the  B.  S.  degree.  He  has  since  that 
date  held  school  positions  in  Onslow, 
Madison   and   Buncombe   Counties. 

778  Teachers  Hold 
Emergency  Permits 

Emergency  permits  were  held  by  778 
of  the  28,695  public  school  teachers 
employed  in  1951-52,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey recently  made  by  J.  P.  Freeman, 
Rating  Specialist,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Permits  are  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Professional  Service  to  persons  who 
do  not  qualify  for  regular  certificates. 
There  are  three  kinds :  (1)  Emergency 
A.  issued  to  a  person  who  holds  a  mas- 
ter's degree  but  does  not  qualify  for 
the  Class  A  Certificate ;  (2)  Emergency 
B.,  issued  to  a  person  who  graduated 
from  a  standard  two-year  normal  or 
who  has  credit  for  90  semester  hours  or 
more  of  standard  college  work ;  and 
(3)  War  Permit,  issued  to  one  who  has 
credit  for  60  semester  hours  and  not 
more  than  89  semester  hours  of  stand- 
ard college  work.  In  addition,  persons 
who  have  less  than  60  semester  hours 
of  standard  college  work  are  rated  as 
"Non-standard." 

Mr.  Freeman's  study  reveals  that  591 
rural  and  187  city  teachers  were  rated 
in  these  groups  during  1951-52.  Of  the 
total,  6S3  were  white  and  95  were 
Negro. 

"On  the  secondary  level,"  Mr.  Free- 
man states,  "the  supply  of  qualified 
teachers  has  virtually  eliminated  the 
use  of  emergency  teachers."  Present 
emergency  type  certificates,  he  says, 
are  issued  mainly  to  persons  teaching 
in  the  elementary  Held,  where  the 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers  is  found. 

"Due  to  the  adequate  supply  of 
Negro  teachers  in  both  the  secondary 
and  elementary  fields,  the  percentage 
with  emergency  ratings  is  very  small. 
However,  in  city  units  there  were  (il 
such  permits  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  of  trades  and  industries 
do  not  have  certificates." 


JANUARY,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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Virginia  Grants  Scholarships 

To  Teacher  Candidates 


Virginia  is  providing  $179,599  during 
the  current  school  term  in  aid  for  5S5 
college  students  who'are  preparing  for 
teaching  careers  in  the  state's  public 
schools. 

The  scholarships  apply  in  both  public 
and  private  colleges  which  have  ap- 
proved curricula  in  teacher  education. 
Few  recipients  fail  to  enter  public 
school  teaching  as  required. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  has 
recently  broadened  the  scholarship  loan 
plan  to  increase  the  amount  of  loans 
available  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 
and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  in 
active  teaching  required  to  cancel  the 
loan. 

Heretofore,  the  limit  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores  had  been  $300,  hut  this 
has  been  boosted  to  $400.  The  Legisla- 
ture reduced  from  two  years  to  one 
year  the  amount  of  active  public  school 
teaching  necessary  to  cancel  the  loan. 


Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  eligible 
only  if  they  are  preparing  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools,  where  the  state  has 
the  most  acute  teacher  shortage.  Juniors 
and  seniors  are  eligible  only  if  they  are 
preparing  for  elementary  school  teach- 
ing or  teaching  in  these  fields :  public 
school  art,  business  education,  distribu- 
tive education,  foreign  language,  liter- 
ary science,  mathematics,  public  school 
music,  natural  sciences,  physical  edu- 
cation and  health,  speech  education  and 
home  economics. 

Loan  recipients  must  be  approved  by 
both  the  college  that  they  are  to  attend 
and  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
When  the  application  is  approved,  the 
recipient  must  sign  a  promissory  note 
bearing  three  per  cent  interest  and  en- 
dorsed by  a  responsible  citizen  of  the 
state. 


State  Has  107  Urban  Places 


There  are  107  urban  places  in  North 
Carolina,  according  to  the  1950  census. 

An  "urban  place"  as  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau  is  a  place,  either  in- 
corporated or  unincorporated,  that  has 
2,500  inhabitants  or  more.  The  North 
Carolina  total  included  88  incorporated 
towns  and  cities  and  19  unincorporated 
places. 

Charlotte,  with  a  total  of  134,042  in- 
habitants, is  the  largest  and  only  city 
in  the  State,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  This  city  ranks  69th  in  size 
among  the  106  cities  of  the  nation  in 
this  respect.  Five  cities  of  the  nation 
have  a  total  population  in  excess  of  a 
million — New  York.  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Los  Angeles  and  Detroit.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  from  1940  to  1950  the 
greatest  increase  in  population  by  any 
city  was  made  by  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
that  city  having  grown  from  34.719  to 
125,629,  an  increase  of  261.8  per  cent. 

Jacksonville,  Onslow  County,  made 
the  greatest  gain  during  the  decade  of 
any  urban  place  in  North  Carolina,  an 
increase  from  873  to  3.960,  or  353.6  per 
cent.  Next  greatest  percentage  gain  in 
population  was  made  by  Albemarle — 
from  4.060  to  11.798,  or  190.6  per  cent. 

Unincorporated  "urban  places"  listed 
by  the  Census  Bureau  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Arlington.  Belmont-South  Rose- 
mary, Brown-Norcott  Mills,  Caroleen- 
Avondale-Henrietta,  Cramerton,  Cross 
Road-Bannertown,  East  Gastonia,  East 
Marion.    Erwin,    Kannapolis,    Midway 
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Park,  Mills-East  Rockingham.  North 
Belmont,  Ogburntown,  Ranlo-Smyre, 
South  Fayetteville,  South  Gastonia, 
Spray,  and  Westend.  It  will  be  noted 
that  most  of  these  are  mill  villages  or 
towns. 

Largest  "urban  places"  in  the  State 
after  Charlotte  are  as  follows  :  Winston- 
Salem  87.811,  Greensboro  74.389,  Dur- 
ham 71,311,  Raleigh  65,679,  Asheville 
53,000  Wilmington  45,043,  High  Point 
39.973.  and  Fayetteville  34,715. 


The  Six  Mistakes  of  Man 

1.  The  delusion  that  individual 
advancement  is  made  by  crush- 
ing others. 

2.  The  tendency  to  worry  about 
things  that  cannot  be  changed 
and  corrected. 

3.  Insisting  that  a  thing  is  im- 
possible because  we  cannot  ac- 
complish it. 

4.  Neglecting  refinement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  and  not 
acquiring  the  habit  of  studying. 

5.  Refusing  to  set  aside  trivial 
preference. 

6.  Attempting  to  compel  other 
persons  to  believe  and  live  as 
we  do. 

— Marcus  Tullios  Cicero. 


Brown  Sends  Supts. 
Tort  Claims  Rules 

Procedures  for  handling  tort  claims 
were  recently  sent  to  all  county  super- 
intendents by  C.  C.  Brown,  Director 
Division  of  Transportation,  State  Board 
of  Education. 

The  1951  General  Assembly  enacted 
a  law  (Chapter  1059)  which  provides 
for  the  payment  of  certain  claims 
against  various  State  departments,  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  after  a  hearing 
has  been  held  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  claimant,  not  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,  was  damaged  by  a  State 
employee  while  acting  in  the  course  of 
his  employment. 

Mr.  Brown  has  provided  the  proced- 
ures for  settling  these  various  small 
claims. 


Temple  U.  Announces 
1953  Reading  Institute 

The  Tenth  Annual  Reading  Institute 
at  Temple  University  has  been  an- 
nounced for  the  week  of  February  2  to 
February  6,  1953.  Theme  for  this  year's 
Institute  is  CURRICULUM  AP- 
PROACH TO  READING  INSTRUC- 
TION. 

Advance  registration  is  required.  For 
a  copy  of  the  program  and  other  in- 
formation regarding  the  Institute,  write 
to  Emmett  Albert  Betts,  Director,  The 
Reading  Clinic,  Temple  University, 
Broad  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Phila- 
delahia  22.  Pennsylvania. 

1,292  H.S.  Teachers 
Teach  in  Grades 

Because  of  the  oversupply  of  teachers 
trained  and  certified  to  teach  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  shortage  of  sup- 
ply for  the  elementary  grades,  1,292 
white  high  school  teachers  taught  in 
the  elementary  field  during  1951-52,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  made  by 
J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  Specialist,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  number  teaching  out-of-field  in 
1951-52  was  245  greater  than  during 
1949-50,  Mr.  Freeman  reports.  Most  of 
the  oversupply  of  high  school  teachers 
were  trained  to  teach  English  or  some 
combination  (480)  and  Social  Studies 
or  some  combination  (362).  Science  or 
some  combination  (174).  physical  edu- 
cation, or  some  combination  (129),  and 
a  few  each  certified  to  teach  mathe- 
matics, art,  French  and  Spanish  make 
up  the  remainder  of  these  teachers 
teaching  out-of-field. 
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Brotherhood  Week 

Brotherhood  Week  this  year 
occurs  on  February  15-22,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  announcement  by 
Herbert  L.  Seamans.  Director, 
Commission  on  Educational  Or- 
ganizations of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 
This  annual  observance  is  one  of 
the  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Conference. 

The  purpose  of  NCCJ  is  to  pro- 
mote justice,  amity,  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  among  Pro- 
testants, Catholics  and  Jews,  and 
to  analyze,  moderate  and  finally 
eliminate  intergroup  prejudices 
which  disfigure  and  distort  re- 
ligions, business,  social  and  po- 
litical relations,  with  a  view  to 
establishment  of  a  social  order  in 
which  the  religious  ideals  of 
brotherhood  and  justice  shall  be- 
come standards  of  human  rela- 
tionships. 

The  motives  of  Brotherhood 
Week,  therefore,  are  to  promote 
and  encourage  (1)  Rededication 
to  the  ideals  of  respect  for  people 
and  human  rights.  (2)  Demon- 
stration of  practical  ways  in 
which  Americans  can  promote  the 
ideals,  and  (3)  Enlistment  of 
more  people  in  year-round  activi- 
ties to  promote  brotherhood. 

Materials  for  use  in  the  pre- 
paration of  programs  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  co-chairman  of 
this  year's  observance  :  Laurence 
D.  Haskew,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin  ;  Sister  Mary  Made- 
leva,  C.  S.  C,  President  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. ; 
and  Joseph  B<  Gittler,  Professor 
of  Anthropology  and  Sociology, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Betts  Announces  1953  Ice  Show 


SCA  Announces 
Talent  Search 

The  Science  Clubs  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  has  announced  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Science  Talent  Search. 

Top  awards  include  40  all-expenses- 
paid  trips  to  Washington  for  the  Sci- 
ence Talent  Institute  and  $11,000  in 
Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships. 
Scholarship  opportunities  will  come  al- 
so to  those  260  named  annually  as  Hon- 
orable Mentions. 

The  details  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Science  Talent  Search  are  set  forth  in 
a  booklet  which  may  be  secured  from 
the  Science  Clubs  of  America,  1719  N. 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  special  ticket  offer  to  the  opening 
performance  of  "Ice  Capades  of  1953" 
to  be  given  in  the  William  Neal  Reyn- 
olds Coliseum  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  on  Monday.  February  16,  at 
8:30  p.m.  has  been  extended  to  all 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  students  of  North  Carolina's  public 
schools  by  W.  Z.  Betts,  Coliseum  Di- 
rector. 

Described  as  "The  Greatest  Show  on 
Ice,"  Producer  John  Harris'  big  Ice 
Capades  will  feature  Lerner  and 
Loewe's  Broadway  musical  hit,  "Briga- 
doon,"  along  with  nine  other  fabulous 
productions  and  20  acts. 

Under  Producer  Harris'  proposal, 
students  and  teachers  may  order  their 
tickets  at  the  following  reduced  rates : 
a  $2.00  ticket  for  $1.50;  a  $2.50  ticket 
for  $1.75;  and  a  $3.00  ticket  for  $2.00. 
Students  and  teachers  may  order  their 
tickets  in  any  quantity.  Betts  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  Coliseum  man- 


agement will  give  a  complimentary  tick- 
et to  any  teacher  whose  order  is  for  a 
minimum  of  30  tickets.  This  special 
offer,  he  emphasized,  applies  only  for 
the  Ice  Capades  performance  at  the 
Coliseum  on  Monday  night,  February 
16.  at  8:30  o'clock.  By  placing  their 
orders  early  students  and  teachers  can 
avoid  the  last-minute  rush  and  will  as- 
sure themselves  of  obtaining  choice 
seats. 

Ice  Capades  will  present  eight  per- 
formances at  the  Coliseum.  Following 
the  opening  show  on  Monday  night. 
February  16,  at  8 :30  o'clock,  there  will 
be  shows  each  evening  at  8 :30  o'clock 
through  Saturday  night,  February  21. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  matinee  shows 
on  Friday,  February  20  at  3 :30  p.m. 
and  on  Saturday,  February  21,  at  2 :30 
p.m. 

High  school  and  elementary  school 
children  will  be  admitted  at  half  price 
for  the   Friday  matinee  performance. 


Students  Write  Good  Editorials 


Not  all  of  North  Carolina's  high 
school  students  can't  spell  or  write.  Ex- 
amples of  good  writing  are  found  in 
their  school  papers,  and  there  are  other 
evidences  of  good  work  in  English  com- 
position that  never  reaches  the  public- 
eye. 

The  following,  taken  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Thomasville  High 
School's  Facts  find  Fun  shows  an  atti- 
tude of  straight  thinking  and  is  well 
written  too : 

Be  A  Good  Loser 

"Not  all  people  possess  leadership, 
and  those  unseen  qualities  that  seem  to 
set  them  apart  from  other  people,  but 
some  seem  to  have  more  than  their 
share.  Every  high  school  student  has  a 
normal  desire  to  be  a  leader  in  his  class 
and  outstanding  in  his  school.  Every 
student  would  like  to  be  elected  to  some 
school  office,  but  there  just  aren't  enough 
offices  to  go  around  ;  so  those  most  quali- 
fied  are  nominated. 

"The  class  officers  for  the  entire  '52 
and  '53  school  year  have  been  chosen. 
Are  you  one  of  your  class  officers?  This 
year  only  about  20  people  in  the  entire 
high  school  can  answer  'yes'  to  this 
question.  Capable  persons  have  been 
elected  to  hold  offices,  but  there  are 
many  more  in  each  class  who  were  just 
as  capable  as  those  elected.  You  may  be 
one  of  the  capable  ones  who  were  left 
out,  but  don't  give  way  to  that  green- 
eyed  monster ;  you'll  have  another 
chance  to.  prove  that  you  have  leader- 
ship and  that  you  are  one  of  those  spe- 


cially endowed  persons.  You  don't  have 
to  advertise  your  abilities ;  if  you  have 
them  your  classmates  and  teachers  will 
find  them  out.  You  still  have  a  lifetime 
ahead  of  you,  too. 

"Remember,  T.  H.  S.  students,  to  bear 
in  mind  the  boy  or  girl  who  was  a  good 
loser  this  year,  because  a  good  loser 
this  year  will  make  a  good  candidate 
for  next  year's  elections." 

89  High  Schools 
Are  SA  Members 

With  the  addition  of  Myers  Park 
(Charlotte)  and  Cullowhee  this  year  to 
membership  in  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
North  Carolina  now  has  89  high  schools 
belonging  to  this  organization. 

The  list  has  recently  been  prepared 
by  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
represents  this  State  on  the  Associa- 
tion's accrediting  committee. 

According  to  the  list  76  of  the  89 
schools  listed  are  public  and  13  private. 
Sixty-one  of  the  public  and  ten  of  the 
private  are  "clear,"  according  to  Dr. 
Highsmith ;  that  is.  they  meet  all  re- 
quirements for  accreditation  by  the  As- 
sociation's standards.  Fifteen  public 
and  three  private  schools  have  been 
advised  or  warned  of  deficiences  that 
will,  if  not  met,  necessitate  that  they 
be  dropped  from  the  accredited  list. 
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AASA  Issues  Guide  on  Superintendent's  Pay 


Business-wise,  the  job  of  superinten- 
dent of  schools  may  be  the  biggest  ad- 
ministrative job  in  the  community  and 
should  be  compensated  accordingly, 
says  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  (AASA)  in  a  new  pam- 
phlet "What  to  Pay  Your  Superinten- 
dent," published  jointly  with  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association. 

In  some  areas,  says  AASA,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
responsible  for  transporting  more  indi- 
viduals each  day  than  all  public  trans- 
portation services  combined  ;  for  serving 
more  people  (in  school  lunchrooms) 
than  all  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
combined ;  for  safeguarding  the  health 
and  well-being  of  more  people  than  the 
social  agencies  of  the  community  ever 
serve  at  one  time. 

Aside  from  such  physical  and  ma- 
terial aspects,  the  superintendent,  as 
chief  administrative  officer  of  public 
education  in  his  district,  is  expected  to 
bring  quality,  enthusiasm,  devotion  and 
leadership  to  his  task  of  educating  each 
child  to  his  potential  and  thereby  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  community. 
If  communities  are  to  retain  the  able 
superintendents  now  serving  them  and 
are  to  attract  capable  new  adminis- 
trators to  the  field,  the  pamphlet  warns, 
superintendents'  salaries  must  be  ma- 
terially increased. 

Rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  only  one 
criterion  for  upping  a  superintendent's 
salary,  AASA  points  out.  Each  year 
that  a  well-qualified,  well-adjusted 
growing  superintendent  stays  on  the 
job,  the  community  reaps  benefits  from 
his  effective  leadership  of  its  educa- 
tional welfare.  Whatever  salary  is  re- 
quired to  retain  his  services,  says  the 
pamphlet,  will  usually  be  the  wisest  in- 
vestment in  the  long  run. 

What  to  pay  the  superintendent  must 
in  the  end  be  decided  by  each  local 
board  of  education  and  preferably  not 
just  by  the  handy  rule  of  thumb  com- 
parison with  school  systems  of  com- 
parable size.  Comparisons  are  most  use- 
ful, AASA  concludes,  when  they  are 
made  with  communities  that  are  sup- 
porting forward-looking  educational 
programs.  Factors  to  be  considered  in- 
clude the  type  of  educational  program 
the  community  wants  and  will  pay  for ; 
the  taxable  wealth,  number  of  pupils, 
personnel  and  school  plant  of  the  dis- 
trict's jurisdiction,  total  school  income, 
salary   schedules    of   school   personnel, 


tax  rate  and  indebtedness,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  people  of  the  community 
value  and  support  their  schools. 

Rosenstengel  Gives 
Principles  as  Guide  for 
Superintendent's  Salary 

What  should  be  the  salary  of  a  super- 
intendent of  schools? 

No  one  person  can  give  the  answer, 
said  Dr.  W.  E.  Rosenstengel,  Professor 
of  School  Administration,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment for  this  publication.  There  are, 
however,  some  fundamental  principles, 
Dr.  Rosenstengel  stated,  which  may 
serve  as  a  guide  for  a  board  of  educa- 
tion in  making  such  a  decision.  These 
are: 

1.  The  salary  should  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  salaries  paid  execu- 
tives with  similar  responsibilities  in 
other  enterprises  in  the  community. 

2.  The  salary  should  be  based  upon 
the  training  and  experience  of  the 
individual  person. 

3.  The  salary  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  economic  conditions  under  which 
the  superintendent  must  work  and 
live. 

4.  The  salary  should  be  adjusted  peri- 
odically to  meet  the  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

5.  The  salary  should  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  in  recognition  of 
successful  leadership  and  service  to 
the  community. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
education.  He  has  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  school  board  as  the  manager 
or  president  of  a  factory  or  business 
organization  has  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. In  addition  to  being  an  execu- 
tive- officer  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  must  be 
an  educational  leader  in  the  communi- 
ty. The  qualifications  of  a  superinten- 
dent of  schools  require  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  training  in  the  aca- 
demic and  professional  fields.  This  po- 
sition also  demands  years  of  experience 
in  the  fields  of  administration,  leader- 
ship and  supervision. 

In  most  of  the  administrative  units 
in  North  Carolina,  the  school  system  as 
a  whole  is  usually  the  largest  single 
enterprise  in  the  community.  This  is 
true  from  the- standpoint  of  capital  in- 


vestment, employed  personnel,  yearly 
operation  costs  and  importance  of  work 
to  be  done.  The  standards  of  economic 
and  social  living  of  a  community  de- 
pend directly  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  school  system.  The  leadership  of 
the  school  system  determines  whether 
the  school  program  is  meeting  the  com- 
munity needs  and  whether  the  people 
are  getting  the  best  educational  returns 
from  the  money  invested. 

In   our   economy  it  has  been   found 
that  we  do  not  secure  any  better  com- 
modities or  services  than  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  The  same  principle  holds 
(Continued  on  page  16) 

Local  Level  Means 
Neighborhood  Level 

The  vitality  of  a  central  school  dis- 
trict frequently  depends  upon  what  use 
is  made  of  the  neighborhoods  within 
that  district. 

The  Central  School  Boards  Committee 
for  Educational  Research  in  New  York 
state  lists  several  practices  throughout 
the  state  which  indicate  practical  and 
imaginative  recognition  of  these  neigh- 
borhood assets.  Can  you  add  to  these? 

1.  An  old,  outlying  school  is  used  as  a 
neighborhood  community  center. 

2.  Tax  collector  appointments  are  ro- 
tated among  different  neighborhoods. 

3.  Bus  drivers  are  made  aware  of 
their  jobs  as  public  relations  men. 

4.  Extra  busses  take  pupils  home  after 
athletic  practice  and  after  special 
night  activities. 

5.  Teachers  and  principals  ride  school 
buses  occasionally  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  neighborhoods. 

6.  A  committee  of  over  200  citizens 
from  the  district,  who  worked  on  the 
centralization,  continue  to  meet  once 
or  twice  a  year  to  consider  problems 
affecting  the  school  district. 

7.  Board  meetings  are  held  in  local 
neighborhoods  occasionally. 

8.  The  school  paper  highlights  neigh- 
borhood news.  (New  York,  Central 
School  Boards  Committee  for  Educa- 
tional Research.) 

If  this  sort  of  neighborhood  thinking 
is  going  on  in  your  district,  you  would 
be  interested  in  a  brand  new  book, 
Educational  Planning  1y  Neighborhoods 
in  Centralized  Districts,  a  Research 
Study  of  the  Institute  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation, by  Paul  L.  Essert  and  Robert 
W.  Howard.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1952,  132  pp.,  $2.50. 
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Attendance  Outside 
District  of  Residence 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  has  for- 
warded to  this  office  for  reply  your  two 
letters  dated  September  4th  and  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1952.  Please  pardon  the 
delay  in  answering  your  first  letter.  The 
delay  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
office  has  had  an  unusual  large  number 
of  criminal  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
during  this  term. 

In  your  letter  of  September  4th  you 
state : 

"Upon  demand  of  the  school  commit- 
tee of  the School  District,  the 

County  Board  of  Education  passed  the 
following  resolution : 
The  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion met  Tuesday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1952.  and  passed  a  motion 
asking  that  the  Superintendent  of 
the  _..__  City  Schools  be  requested 
not  to  accept  any  pupils  from  dis- 
tricts  outside   of  the  — _.   City 

School    district,    and    that    in    the 
event  any  children  are  so  accepted 
the County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  file  a  claim  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  requesting  that 
credit  for  all  such  pupils  be  given 
to  the  school   and   the  district   in 
which  the  said  pupils  reside. 
"Most  of  this  problem  originates  with 
local  residents  who  have  considerable 
property  and  businesses  in  the  city  of 
building  homes  immediately  out- 
side the  city  limits.  In  some  instances 
these  people  have  children  who   have 

attended  the city  schools  from  the 

first  grade  and  who  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  High  School.  We  have  two  in- 
stances where  such  children  are  now 
high  school  seniors.  Up  until  the  pres- 
ent year  we  have  allowed  these  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  City  Schools 

upon  the  written  permission  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education.  The  fore- 
going resolution  has  the  effect  of  re- 
scinding all  letters  of  permission  previ- 
ously issued  by  the County  Board 

of  Education.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary 

for  these  students  to  attend  the  —_ 

High  School  even  though  they  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  all  the  subjects  for 

which  they  were  registered  in  the  

Schools,  such  as  Latin  and  French, 
Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Chemistry  and  Physics. 

"With  the  opening  of  schools  today, 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  concerned 
presented  themselves  for  enrollment  off- 
ering   local    addresses.    They    likewise 


presented  letters  signed  by  the  local 
residents  with  whom  they  are  residing 
stating  that  they  have  accepted  them 
into  their  families  and  are  supplying 
them,  without  cost,  board  and  other 
support. 

"In  view  of  the  above  stated  circum- 
stances, we  would  appreciate  receiving 
from  your  office  the  exact  qualifications 
and  substantiating  evidence  that  must 
be  presented  by  each  pupil  which  we 

accept  in  the  City  Schools  whose 

parents  reside  in  other  school  districts 
in  order  that  we  may  conform  to  the 
law  and  all  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  necessary  to  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  attendance  of  these 
pupils." 

In  my  opinion  to  you  under  date  of 
September  3,  1952.  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  G.  S.  115-214  provides 
that  any  parent  residing  outside  of  any 
school  district  and  owning  property 
within  such  district,  whose  child  shall 
attend  school  in  said  district,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  credit  on  the 
tuition  of  such  child  the  amount  of  spe- 
cial school  taxes  paid  on  said  property. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
G.  S.  115-213 (d)  provides  that  any 
child  received  into  the  home  of  any  per- 
son residing  in  the  district  as  a  member 
of  the  family  and  who  receives  board 
and  other  support  free  of  cost  is  en- 
titled to  attend  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

As  you  know,  law  is  not  an  exact 
science  like  mathematics,  physics  or 
chemistry.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  situ- 
ation presented  in  your  letters  is  one 
which  should  be  solved  by  frank  dis- 
cussion at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Board 

of  Education  of County,  the City 

School  Board,  the  School  Commit- 
tee and  the  parents  of  the  children 
concerned.  The  problem  presented  is 
more  nearly  one  of  human  relationships 
than  of  law.  Even  the  legal  question 
depends  largely  upon  the  facts.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  office  dated  September 
3,  it  was  stated  that  in  order  for  G.  S. 
115-213(d)  to  be  applicable,  such  child 
must  be  received  in  good  faith  into  the 
home  of  a  person  residing  within  the 
district  and  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  such  person  in  order  to  be  entitled 

to  the  benefits  of  the City  Schools ; 

and  that  if  such  child  is  being  sup- 
ported by  his  parents  or  other  relatives 
and  is  simply  being  boarded  within 
the  district,  or  if  such  child  has  been 
placed  in  a  home  within  the  district 
simply  as  a  subterfuge,  and  as  an  ex- 


cuse for  claiming  the  benefits  of  the 
schools  of  the  district,  such  child  is  not 
entitled  to  enrollment. 

In  your  letter  of  September  4  you 
asked  the  exact  qualifications  and  sub- 
stantiating evidence  that  must  be  pre- 
sented by  each  pupil  who  applied  for 
admission  to  the  city  schools  under  the 
circumstances  outlined.  As  stated 
above,  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not 
a  matter  of  law.  This  office  suggested 
in  its  previous  letter  that  the  school 
authorities  should  make  a  careful  in- 
vestigation to  find  out  whether  the  peo- 
ple are  telling  the  truth.  In  your  letter 
of  September  4  you  stated  that  the 
children  in  question  have  presented  let- 
ters signed  by  local  residents  stating 
that  they  have  accepted  these  children 
into  their  families  and  are  supplying 
them  without  cost,  board  and  other  sup- 
port. I  realize  that  you  and  your  teach- 
ers are  placed  in  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion when  you  take  the  position  that 
these  letters  do  not  speak  the  truth. 
However,  if  you  feel  that  they  do  not, 
my  suggestion  is  that  you  first  call  the 
joint  meeting  suggested  above  and  if 
that  fails  to  accomplish  results,  you 
can  then  exclude  the  children  in  ques- 
tion and  let  the  parents  bring  a  mand- 
amous  proceeding  in  court  to  compel  the 
school  authorities  to  accept  these  chil- 
dren. In  that  way,  the  matter  can  be 
squarely  presented  to  the  courts  for  a 
final  determination. 

I  realize  that  you  and  your  board  are 
confronted  with  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  if  this  office  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  \is.  — Attorney  General,  October 
6,  1952. 

Compulsory  Attendance; 
Temporary  Excused  Absences 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  In  conversation 
with  you  today  over  the  telephone,  you 
stated  that  in  your  county  there  was  at 

a  boy  who  is  of  school  age  whose 

father  is  engaged  in  fishing  and  who 
wants  to  get  him  excused  from  school 
during  the  month  of  October  in  order 
to  enable  the  father  to  harvest  the  run 
of  fish  at  that  time.  The  father  states 
that  without  the  service  of  the  boy,  he 
will  be  unable  to  fish  and  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  as  this  is  a  critical 
period  in  fishing. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  pro- 
vides in  G.  S.  115-302  that  the  principal, 
superintendent  or  teacher  shall  have  a 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Bertie.  Bertie  County's  first  driver 
training  class  with  a  dual-controlled 
car  has  been  inaugurated  at  Windsor 
High  School.  — Windsor  Ledger-Ad- 
vance, November  27,  19  52. 

Forsyth.  Four  possible  sites  for  the 
location  of  a  Forsyth  northwest  con- 
solidated high  school  were  selected 
yesterday  by  a  three-man  school  plan- 
ning team  from  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  — Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel,  November  29,   1952. 

Leaksville.  A  one-week  Reading 
Conference,  in  which  20  teachers  and 
2  0  principals  made  an  on-the-spot 
study  of  children's  reading  problems 
in  the  third,  fifth  and  seventh  grades, 
has  just  been  completed  in  Leaksville 
township.  — Leaksville  News,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1952. 

Wilson.  The  program  of  special 
education  in  the  Wilson  City  Schools 
is  receiving  particular  emphasis  this 
year  with  the  employment  of  two 
speech  teachers,  with  one  each  in  the 
white  and  Negro  schools.  — Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  November  2  3, 
1952. 

Leaksville.  Teachers  of  Leaksville 
township  schools,  their  wives  and 
husbands,  school  board  members  and 
specially  invited  guests  were  the  first 
group  to  be  feted  at  an  annual  Christ- 
mas banquet  at  the  new  Tri-City  high 
school  cafeteria,  which  was  rushed  to 
completion  for  the  Tuesday  night  en- 
tertainment. — Leaksville  News,  De- 
cember 4,  1952. 

Orange.  Bad  conditions  in  nearly 
all  of  the  county's  13  schools  were 
cited  in  the  semi-annual  report  of  the 
Orange  County  Grand  Jury.  — Dur- 
ham Sun,  December  11,  1952. 

Iredell.  The  new  student-driver 
program  is  expected  to  get  under  way 
in  three  Iredell  County  high  schools 
this  week  and  will  be  inaugurated  in 
other  schools  as  quickly  as  qualified 
instructors  become  available,  it  was 
announced  today  by  School  Superin- 
tendent S.  H.  Helton.  — Statesville 
Daily,  December  8,  1952. 

Reidsville.  Reidsville  High  School's 
new  $130,000  gymnasium  building, 
completed  last  summer,  will  be  form- 
ally opened  and  dedicated  Friday 
night,  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  superintendent 
of  Reidsville  city  schools,  said  today. 
— Greensboro  News,  December  10, 
1952. 

Wayne.  County  School  Superinten- 
dent R.  S.  Proctor  said  this  morning 


LOOKING  BACK 


SPONSORED    BY 
THE    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE 
Of   CHRISTIANS   AND   JEWS 


that  a  proposed  county  board  issue 
of  $1,500,000  plus  the  county's  share 
of  a  State  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000 
would  not  meet  the  minimum  needs 
for  Wayne  County  and  Goldsboro 
schools.  — Goldsboro  News-Argus,  De- 
cember 9,  1952. 

Compulsory  Attendance 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

right  to  excuse  a  child  temporarily 
from  attendance  on  account  of  sickness 
or  distance  of  residence  from  school  or 
other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not 
constitute  truancy  as  defined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  I  am  enclos- 
ing you  herewith  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  rules  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public- 
Welfare,  dated  February  25,  1944.  On 
pages  16  and  17  you  will  note  the  list 
of  causes  which  may  be  considered 
valid  excuses  for  children  for  non-at- 
tendance. I  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 11  which  lists  as  a  valid  excuse  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  farm  and 
home  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
in  several  sections  of  the  State  as  an 
excuse  for  temporary  non-attendance 
when  authorized  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  in  any  particular  section 
of  the  State. 

If,  after  studying  these  rules  and 
regulations,  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
solving  your  problem.  I  suggest  that 
you  write  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll, for  such  further  guidance  as  he 
may  be  able  to  give  you  about  it.  — 
Attorney  General,   September  24,  1952. 

Rosenstengel  Gives  Principles 

(Continued  from  page  14  ) 
in  employing  an  executive  officer  wheth- 
er for  a  school  system  or  a  business 
enterprise.  The  day  has  passed  when 
a  board  of  directors  of  any  enterprise 
can  afford  to  go  on  the  open  market  to 
secure  the  cheapest  possible  person  for 
the  position.  The  time  is  here  when  the 
job  to  be  done  should  be  analyzed  and 
the  person  with  the  best  qualifications 
for  the  particular  position  secured.  This 
person  should  be  paid  a  salary  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  to  be  done. 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1948) 
Enrollment  in  North  Carolina  col- 
leges and  universities  totals  47,071, 
according  to  a  survey  recently  made 
by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  Confer- 
ence. 

Snpt.  T.  T.  Murphy  of  Pender 
County  was  recently  presented  a  cer- 
tificate of  Life  Membership  in  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion by  the  superintendents  of  the 
Southeastern  District  of  the  N.C.E.  A. 
S.  E.  Duncan,  State  Inspector  of 
Negro  High  Schools,  Division  of 
Negro  Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for 
Negroes  at  its  fourteenth  annual  con- 
vention held  at  Prairie  View  State 
College,  Prairie  View,  Texas,  Decem- 
ber 3-5,  1947. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1943) 

T.  E.  Browne,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1917,  was  honored  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer  in  its  December  num- 
ber by  being  named  the  "Man  of  the 
Year." 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Blair,  State  P.  T.  A.  presi- 
dent for  the  past  two  years,  has  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  Edu- 
cation Division  of  the  War  Savings 
Staff. 

Miss  Foye  Daniel,  Receptionist  for 
the  Department,  married  Mr.  Oscar 
Petty,  Jr.,  on  December  20. 

15  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  January,  1938) 
The  annual  convention  of  the  Dele- 
gate Assembly  of  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association  will  be  held  in 
Raleigh  on  March  17,  18  and  19, 
1938,  it  was  recently  announced  by 
President  W.  C.  Jackson. 

Supt.  B.  E.  Lohr  of  the  Clinton 
city  unit,  Sampson  County,  states  that 
there  is  quite  an  epidemic  of  measles 
in  that  county,  and  that  many  of  the 
schools  closed  earlier  for  Christmas 
than  usual  because  of  this  fact. 

Dr.  George  Anselm  of  Cornell, 
Iowa,  has  succeeded  Dr.  A.  P.  Kep- 
hart  as  principal  of  the  Curry  Train- 
ing School  of  the  Woman's  College, 
Greensboro. 
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Governor  UmsteacTs  Inaugural  Message 

Includes  Views  on  Public  Education 


Views  and  recommendations  as  to 
public  education  were  included  in  the 
inaugural  message  of  Governor  William 
B.  Umstead,  delivered  to  the  Joint  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly.  January 
S,  1953. 

These  views  and  recommendations 
were  summarized  by  the  Legislative 
Service  of  the  Institute  of  Government 
as  follows : 

(1)     Public  Education 

Since  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings has  not  met  a  rapidly  increasing 
need,  and  since  the  State  Constitution 
requires  equal  school  facilities  for  our 
children,  without  discrimination,  a  bond 
issue  for  school  construction  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  in  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  proceeds  should  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  ability  to  pay.  but  this  aid  "is  not 
intended  to  relieve  the  counties  of  the 
primary  responsibility  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities,  without  discrimina- 
tion." An  attempt  should  be  made  to 
restore  some  degree  of  local  control 
without  injuring  our  State  system,  and 
the  human  element  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  all  questions  of  school  con- 
solidation. The  whole  state  school  law 
should  he  codified  to  make  it  readily 
usable. 

A  ten  per  cent  salary  increase,  retro- 
active to  July  1.  1952,  is  recommended 
for  school  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel.  As  much  increase  as  can  be 
provided  within  available  revenue  dur- 
ing the  next  biennium  is  also  recom- 
mended. The  shortage  of  elementary 
teachers  is  not  due  entirely  to  our  sal- 
ary scale.  Reports  indicate  that  rigor- 
ous and  complicated  requirements  and 
regulations  discourage  prospective  ele- 
mentary teachers.  If  tbese  reports  are 
true,  the  situation  should  be  remedied 
at  once.  The  General  Assembly,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
should  study  the  problem,  and  take  the 
action  necessary  to  solve  it. 


Sufficient  funds  should  he  provided 
to  employ  the  number  of  qualified  at- 
tendance personnel  necessary  to  enforce 
the  school  attendance  law.  Transporta- 
tion of  children  to  schools  should  be 
improved  and  made  as  safe  as  humanly 
possible.  A  continuation  of  the  physical 
examination  of  school  children  is  rec- 
ommended. 

The  recently  accomplished  reduction 
of  the  teacher  load  from  31.7  to  30 
pupils  should  he  continued  during  the 
next  biennium.  The  teacher  load  should 
be  further  reduced  as  rapidly  as  fi- 
nances will  permit.  A  provision  for 
necessary  clerical  assistance  and  sup- 
plies  for  the  expanding  school  system 
is  desirable.  More  emphasis  on  the 
strongest  points  and  less  publicity  in 
emphasizing  the  weakest  points  of  our 
educational   system  is  suggested. 

(2)  Institutions  of  Higher  J, (anting 
There  are  continuing  needs  for  furth- 
er permanent  improvements  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  but  the 
lack  of  available  funds  makes  any  large 
scale  building  program  impossible  at 
this  time. 

(3)  Educational  Television 

It  is  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  authorize  a  commission,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  study  the 
possible  uses  of  eight  television  chan- 
nels allocated  or  reserved  for  North 
Carolina  for  educational  purposes.  The 
commission  would  report  its  findings  to 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Committee  Will  Study 
Driver  Education 

A  committee  to  study  driver  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  will  be  appointed  by 
State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Car- 
roll, according  to  authorization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  on  January  8. 
The  committee  is  to  report  back  to  the 
Board  the  results  of  its  findings. 


Appropriation  Bill 
Includes  Funds  for 
Property  and  Cost  Clerks 

The  Budget  Appropriation  Bill  intro- 
duced last  month  includes  in  the  total 
amounts  of  $114,756,395  and  $116,228,- 
707  recommended  for  the  Nine  Months 
School  Fund  the  sum  of  $191,700  annu- 
ally  for  property  and  cost  clerks. 

This  is  a  new  item  in  the  State  school 
budget  and  is  the  only  new  item  for 
which  funds  are  recommended.  In  its 
budget  request  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation also  requested  as  new  items 
$495,600  annually  for  the  salaries  and 
travel  of  attendance  workers,  $705,050 
annually  for  clerical  assistants  to  prin- 
cipals, and  $177,022  and  $176,580  for 
each  year  of  the  biennium  for  city  bus 
transportation.  Funds  for  these  three 
items  were  not  recommended  by  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission. 

Board  Will  Adopt 
Business  Ed.  Texts 

Request  was  made  to  the  Textbook 
Coinmission  for  evaluation  reports  on 
textbooks  in  the  field  of  Business  Edu- 
cation at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of   Education. 

On  tlie  basis  of  these  reports  the 
Hoard  will  call  for  bids,  following  which 
new  adoptions  will  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  books  in  this  field  for  which 
contracts  have  expired. 

Subjects  for  which  new  hooks  will  be 
selected  are  the  following:  Bookkeep- 
ing, first  and  second  year  courses,  Busi- 
ness English,  Business  Law,  Business 
Mathematics.  General  Business,  Princi- 
ples of  Salesmanship.  Secretarial  Prac- 
tice. Clerical  Practice,  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting. 

Textbook  members  who  will  have 
charge  of  making  evaluation  reports  are 
the  following:  Dr.  L.  E.  Spikes,  Bur- 
lington: Mozelle  Causey,  Greensboro; 
Bertha  Cooper,  Elizabeth  City ;  Mrs. 
Phebe  Emmons,  Washington ;  Jinsie 
Underwood,  Gastonia ;  and  George  S. 
WJllard,  Jr.,'  Wilson. 


There  were  during  1951-52  an  average  of  56,000  boys  and  girls  absent  each 
day  school  was  in  session. 

There  were  during  1950-51  a  total  of  49,483  other  pupils  who  dropped-out 
of  school  after  they  once  enrolled. 

There  were  during  1950-51  a  total  of  63,555  pupils  who  were  not  promoted. 

And  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  1950  there  were  in  North  Caro- 
lina 58,000  boys  and  girls  six  to  twenty  years  old  more  than  appeared  on  this 
State's  school  census. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  indicate  a  serious  problem  within  the  public  school 
system,  and  to  point  out  at  the  same  time  a  remedy  proposed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  meet  this  problem  insofar  as  possible. 

The  request  was  made  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  for  $495,600 
annually  in  State  funds  for  paying  the  salaries  and  travel  of  118  attendance  work- 
ers. Requests  of  $10,915  and  $10,522  for  each  year  of  the  next  biennium  were 
made  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  State  supervisor,  stenographer,  and  a  small  amount 
of  office  equipment  for  these  persons.  This  total  request  represents  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  recommended  for  the  operation  of  the 
nine  months  school  term.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  amount  which  the  Board  thinks 
should  be  wisely  and  justifiably  spent  on  more  than  100,000  of  North  Carolina's 
future  adult  citizens  not  in  school  at  the  same  time  $114  million  is  being  spent  on 
the  825,000  who  attend  school  daily. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  thinks  this  is  a  reasonable  request,  but  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  did  not  recommend  State  funds  for  this  purpose. 
And  now,  if  such  funds  are  appropriated,  an  appeal  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  both  through  their  committees  and  to  individual 
members. 

The  facts  on  school  attendance  are  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  our  duty  not  only 
to  convey  these  facts  to  the  public,  but  also  to  do  all  we  can  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions that  prevent  these  boys  and  girls  from  receiving  their  share  of  public  educa- 
tion. 
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Ife   Zditan,    Commentl .  .  . 


"Think  of  It! 

That  is  less  than  86  cents  a  school  day  to  educate 
each  of  our  children." 

With  these  words,  according  to  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  Jim  Rawleigh,  State  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  of  North  Carolina,  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment on  learning  of  the  average  annual  amount  spent 
on  the  education  of  each  boy  and  girl  attending  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Expressing  his  amazement  further,  Mr.  Rawleigh 
said:  "The  cost  of  a  baby  sitter  during  a  single  trip  to 
the  movies  is  more  than  we  spend  on  a  day's  education 
for  each  child." 

There  are  two  comments  which  the  Bulletin  wishes 
to  make  concerning  the  statement  by  Mr.  Rawleigh. 

First,  that  Mr.  Rawleigh  should  be  amazed  should 
be  amazing  to  all  school  people.  We  thought  that  the 
approximate  per  pupil  cost  of  public  education  was 
generally  known  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Rawleigh's 
statement  points  up  the  fact  that  we  school  people  have 
not  given  as  wide  publicity  to  school  expenditures  as 
we  should.  Each  of  us,  therefore,  should  count  ourselves 
as  a  "committee  of  one"  to  make  known  to  all  our  citi- 
zens what  it  costs  to  educate  a  child  in  North  Carolina. 

Second,  comparing  the  cost  of  educating  a  child  to 
the  cost  of  a  baby  sitter  brings  the  matter  into  sharp 
focus.  This  has  been  done  before,  and  it  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  what  an  individual  will  pay  for  services  which 
he  sees  as  an  immediate  concern.  And  this  leads  us  to 
observe  that  we  school  people  ought  to  find  a  formula 
or  scheme  with  which  services  and  benefits  of  educa- 
tion like  the  services  of  a  baby  sitter  can  be  pointed 
up  and  brought  into  immediate  focus.  Not  only  parents 
of  children  now  in  school,  but  every  citizen  needs  to 
realize  what  education  does  to  the  human  personality 
and  to  the' State  itself.  This  matter  of  public  education 
and  its  cost  is  not  yet  understood  by  many  people.  We 
educators  and  editors  must  renew  our  efforts  in  making 
it  better  known  to  more  of  our  citizens. 

Additions  to  Staff 

Requests  were  made  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Com- 
mission for  funds  with  which  to  employ  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  members  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction— a  public  relations  officer,  a  director  of  re- 
search, a  coordinator  of  teacher  education,  and  super- 
visors of  libraries,  audio-visual  aids,  etc.  These  requests 
except  for  one  supervisor  and  four  clerical  employees, 
turned  down  by  the  Commission,  were  renewed  before 
the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee  on  February  12. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  is  relatively  small  in 
terms  of  the  total  funds  recommended  for  public  edu- 
cation. Funds  for  the  employment  of  these  additional 
personnel  would  enable  the  Department  to  render  ser- 
vice in  neglected  areas. 


$10,000,000 


Under  the  school  lunch  program  $10,000,000  was 
spent  for  food,  which  is  prepared  and  sold  to  pupils 
as  lunches.  Most  of  this  money  was  spent  in  the  local 
communities.  This  expenditure,  therefore,  helped  to 
support  a  number  of  grocery  and  dairy  establishments 
and  fish  and  meat  markets. 

In  addition,  the  sale,  handling,  preparation  and 
consumption  of  this  food  required  the  employment  of 
many  persons  whose  salaries  are  used  for  purchasing 
other  supplies  and  commodities.  To  what  extent  the 
$10,000,000  expands  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  State  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  must  be  a  very  large 
sum,  however.  At  any  rate,  it  "starts  the  ball  rolling," 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  the  taxes  derived  from  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  process  equals  the  original 
$10,000,000.  P.  S.  Schools  lunches  are  paid  for  by  the 
pupil  and  not  out  of  tax  funds. 

Ashvil  Sitizen  and  Speling 

In  a  recint  editorl  undur  the  title  "Spelers,"  the 
Ashvil  Sitizen  lef  wun  I  out  of  the  wurd  Spelling,  their- 
four  missspeling  that  wurd.  This  should  be  reported  to 
the  Duke  profesor.  The  editur  also  rites: 

"This  bussiness  about  bad  grammar  and  spelling 
of  words,  involving  an  argument  between  a  Duke  pro- 
fessor and  the  superintendent  of  Greensboro's  schools, 
really  intrigs  us.  Who  says  that  the  younger  generation 
of  Tarheels  use  bad  English  and  can't  hardly  spell  cor- 
rect? What,  we  beseach  you,  about  their  elders? 

"Dr.  A.  C.  Jordan  of  Duke  says  (and  we  are  quoting 
him  direct)  that  'Greensboro  high  school  graduates  are 
among  the  worst  students  in  the  state  in  their  prepara- 
tion in  English.  I  have  evidence  to  substantiate  that 
fact.'  The  superintendent,  Ben  Smith,  waxes  rath.  He 
says  his  students  can  spell  as  good  as  anybody,  and  we 
believe  he  is  accurate  in  what  he  says. 

"Good  spelling  and  things  like  using  a  preposition 
to  end  a  sentense  with  are  best  learned  to  students  at 
the  prepartory  level.  It  has  been  our  expereince  that 
they  come  out  of  high  school  knowing  all  about  the 
pittfals  of  English  composing  and  then  go  on  to  college, 
either  in  September  or  Febuary,  and  get  corupted. 
Then  by  the  time  they  are  fourty  they  are  helpless. 

"There  are  many  antidotes  we  could  recal  about 
how  bad  the  profesors  spell  themselves,  but  we  are 
going  to  abreviate  this  discussion.  Test  the  teacher  and 
the  student  on  a  list  of  the  100  words  must  comonly 
mispelled,  and  see  who  supercedes  who." 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 


1952-53  Directory 
Comes  from  Press 

The  1952-53  Educational  Directory  of 
North  Carolina  came  from  the  printer 
early  in  January  and  copies  have  been 
mailed  to  superintendents  and  to  those 
who  have  made  special  requests  for  this 
publication,  it  is  stated  by  L.  H.  Jobe, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Publications 
and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

This  publication  lists  superintendents, 
supervisors,  welfare  officers,  health  offi- 
cers, attendance  officers,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  various  educational 
organizations,  and  all  elementary  high 
schools  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  principals. 

Board  Issues  Statement 
Re   Late  Mrs.  Erwin 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
regular  meeting  January  8  adopted  a 
statement  relative  to  Mrs.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  who  died  December  2.  1952.  This 
statement  follows : 

Realizing  its  lasting  indebtedness  to 
the  late  Clyde  A.  Erwin  and  his  family 
the  State  Board  of  Education  takes  rec- 
ognition of  the  death  on  -December  2, 
1952,  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  Miller  Erwin.  As 
wife  of  the  beloved  State  Superintend- 
ent she  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  influence  and  effectiveness  with 
which  he  served  public  education  in 
North  Carolina.  Through  her  devotion 
to  the  cause  promoted  and  advanced  by 
her  husband,  she  shared  with  him  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  which 
are  always  assumed  by  a  public  servant 
who  faithfully  executes  the  opportuni- 
ties for  common  good  inherent  in  public- 
office.  Sharing  the  devotion  to  cause, 
and  the  responsibility  of  office,  she  like- 
wise has  earned  the  right  to  share  in 
the  achievements  and  the  accomplish- 
ments so  plenteously  wrought  by  her 
husband.  Her  attitudes  of  understand- 
ing and  generosity  facilitated  the  pro- 
portion of  service  rendered  by  Dr. 
Erwin  to  the  State  and  the  nation.  Her 
belief  in  schools  was  inspiring  and 
challenging.  Her  faith  in  public  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  elevating  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  people  was  continuously 
reflected  through  the  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion with  which  Dr.  Erwin  "went  about 
doing  good".  It  is  with  sincere  apprecia- 
tion, therefore,  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  recognizes  in  the  minutes  of 
its  proceedings  her  silent  service  to  the 
State. 


College  Enrollment  Increases  1.5  Per  Cent; 
Women  Students  Increase  1.8  Per  Cent 

The  State's  enrollment  in  higher  edu-  per  cent  men  as  compared  with  42.8  per 

rational     institutions     increased     from  cent    in    1951-52   and   49.3   per   cent   in 

40,739  last  year  to  this  year's  enroll-  1950-51.  Percentage  men  in  the  Indian 

ment  of  41,370,  or  1.5  per  cent,  accord-  college  is  38.5  this  year,  44.7  per  cent 

ing  to  figures  recently  compiled  by  Dr.  last  year,  and  48.4  per  cent  the  year  be- 

James    E.    Hillman,    Secretary    of    the  fore. 
North  Carolina  College  Conference.  By  races  this  year's  enrollment  is  as 

Figures  on  college  enrollment  are  follows:  white,  32,687;  Negro,  8,561; 
compiled  by  Dr.  Hillman  annually  as  and  Indian.  122.  By  types  of  institu- 
of  October  1  of  the  current  school  year.  tions,  the  total  is  divided :  senior  col- 
The  State's  percentage  of  increase  in  ^ges,  37.045  as  compared  with  36,510 
number  of  students  attending  higher  Iast  year  '<  Junior  colleges  4,282  as  corn- 
institutions  of  learning  this  year  is  ex-  Pared  with  4,198 ;  off -campus  centers 
actly  that  for  the  nation  at  large.  43  as  against  31. 

Men   still  outnumber   women,    about  In  white  institutions  9.2  per  cent  of 

three    to    two,    the    tabulation    shows.  Hle   current   enrollment    are   veterans; 

There  are  23  874  men  and  17,496  women  in  Negro  institutions,  7.4  per  cent ;  and 

enrolled.   Last  year  there  were  23,559  hl  the  Indian  college,  the  percentage  of 

men  and  17,180  women.  Men  students  veterans  is  11.5  per  cent, 
represent    62.2    per    cent    of    the    total  The  following  table  shows  enrollment 

white  enrollment  as  compared  with  61.8  by  institutions  for  this  year,  last  year, 

per  cent  in  1951-52  and  65.6  per  cent  in  and  for  1947-48,  the  peak  year  of  en- 

1950-51.    Negro    institutions    have    40.7  rollment : 

ENROLLMENT   BY   INSTITUTIONS 
(As  of  October  for  Each  Year) 

1952-53  1951-52     1947-48 

Men         Women  Total 

A.     SENIOR  COLLEGES  —  White  : 

University.   Chapel  Hill  4,587  887  5,474  5.773  7,670 

State  College  3.862  59  3,921  3,701  5,333 

Woman's  College -      ......  2.360  2,360  2,392  2,112 

Appalachian   535  717  1,252  1,183  1,005 

East   Carolina 949  1,127  2,076  1,907  1.404 

Western  Carolina  428  317  745  566  551 

Total  Public  .- 10,361         5,467       15,828     ~15\522       18.075 

Atlantic   Christian   232  205  437  394  523 

Black   Mountain   20  8  28  35  90 

Catawba 347  206  553  591  787 

Davidson  820  1  821  828  979 

Duke    3,196  1,339  4,535  4,631  4,890 

Elon    ......... 501  149  650  622  709 

Flora  MacDonald 3  260  263  275  312 

Greensboro    368  368  356  405 

Guilford     342  154  496  475  592 

High   Point  .._ 401  236  637  610  820 

Lenoir  Rhvne  459  348  807  779  844 

Meredith ........  594  594  574  578 

Montreat   1  140  141  161  206 

Queens  35  346  381  299  467 

Salem  15  286  301  281  390 

Wake   Forest   1.386  328  1,714  1,703  2,000 

Total  Private .7  7/758     ~4.968       12,726       12,614       14,592 

Total  Senior  —  White 18,119       10.435       28,554       28,136      32.667 

SENIOR  COLLEGES  —  Negro  : 

Agricultural  and  Technical  1.734  874  2,608  2,568  2,748 

North   Carolina   486  944  1,430  1,368  958 

Elizabeth  City 90  350  440  545  489 

Fayetteville    129  469  598  611  585 

Winston-Salem    192  520  712  602  484 

Total  Public  ...  2.631         3,157         5,788         5,694         5,264 
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B. 


I  >. 


Meii 

Barber   Scotia  

Bennett    

Johnson  C.  Smith  _ 304 

Livingstone  131 

Shaw    151 

St.  Augustine  137 


Total  Private  723 

Total  Senior  —  Negro  _ 3,354 


1952-53 

1951-52 

1947-48 

Women 

Total 

201 

201 

172 

151 

421 

421 

439 

485 

359 

663 

632 

811 

240 

371 

387 

385 

334 

485 

549 

825 

303 

440 

378 

442 

1,858 

2,581 

2,557 

3.099 

5.015 

8,369 

8,251 

8,363 

SENIOR  COLLEGES 
Pembroke 


Indian  : 


47 


122 


123 


Total  White 


OFF-CAMPUS  CENTERS  —  Negro : 
Wilmington*  _ 


21 


22 


43 


31 


TOTAL  OFF-CAMPUS  CENTERS        21 

SUMMARY 

White  Students  .20.342 

Negro  Students  1 3,485 

Indian   Students   ....        47 


GRAND  TOTAL  23,874       17,496       41,370 

t  Includes  some  high  school  students. 

*  Sponsored  by  Fayetteville  State  Teachers'  College  in  1951-52  and  1952-53. 
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TOTAL  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES  —  White  : 

Asheville-Biltmore    

Charlotte         ~  . 

21,520 

103 

137 

75 

315 

154 

71 

232 

111 

67 

231 

143 

110 

340 

31 

74 

79 

86 

1 
52 

126 

15.525 

29 
36 

81 

37.045 

132 
173 

156 

36,510 

93 
164 
132 

389 

123 

142 

345 

101 

105 

351 

247 

183 

713 

123 

80 

225 

203 

26 

74 

70 

82 

186 

79 

169 

41.161 
1302 

Wilmington     

1 140 

Total  Public  

Belmont  Abbey  

Brevard  

Campbell  

Chowan    ! 

146 

59 
127 

79 

156 
152 

65 
362 

63 

141 
75 
30 
7 
49 
76 

215 
45 
63 

~1.764 
1,910 

25 
14 

461 

154 

130 

359 

190 

67 

387 

295 

175 

702 

94 

74 

141 

154 

30 

93 

49 

76 

216 

97 

189 

442 

f  175 

449 
537 

Edwards  Military  Institute  

Gardner- Webb    

30 

378 

Lees-McRae    

213 

Louisburg    

Mars  Hill    

Mitchell   

Oak  Ridge  

330 

1,020 

207 

88 

Peace    

257 

Pfeiffer    

Pineland    

Presbyterian    

336 

15 

258 

Sacred  Heart  

St.  Genevieve  

St..  Mary's  

Warren  Wilson 

52 

86 

184 

55 

Wingate  

270 

Total  Private  

Total  Junior  —  White 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES  —  Negro : 

Carver  —  Public  

Immanuel  Lutheran  —  Private 

1,908 
2,223 

90 
20 

3,672 
4.133 

115 
34 

~T49 

4  282 
41.327 

3,627 
4.016 

149 

33 

4,940 
5,382 

55 

Total  Junior  —  Negro 

110 

.  2,333 
23,853 

39 

1,949 
17,474 

182 

4,198 
40.708 

55 

TOTAL  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  

TOTAL  SR.  and  JR.  COLLEGES 
OFF-CAMPUS  CENTERS  —  White : 

Burnsville  — 

( 'harlotte 

5,437 
46,598 

33 
302 

Fayetteville    

25 
26 

Gastonia    

Greensboro 

fiS 

451 


22 

43 

31 

473 

12,345 

32,687 

32.152 

38,500 

5,076 

8.561 

S464 

8,440 

75 

122 

123 

131 

40,739       47,071 


Solons  Introduce  Bills 

Public  bills  introduced  at  the  1953 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the 
time  this  publication  went  to  press  are 
as  follows : 

HB  7 — Introduced  by  Umstead  and 
others.  "To  amend  Chapter  135  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the 
same  being  the  Teachers'  and  State 
Employees'  Retirement  Act,  in  order  to 
establish  a  minimum  retirement  allow- 
ance and  pension  of  $60  monthly  for 
30  years  of  service." 

HB  9 — Introduced  by  Collier  and 
others.  "To  appropriate  funds  to  aid  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  public 
schools." 

HR  23 — Introduced  by  Umstead  and 
others.  "A  Joint  Resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  uses  of  tele- 
vision channels  allocated  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  non-commercial 
education  and  cultural  television  pur- 
poses." 

HB  34— Introduced  by  Womble  of 
Wake.  "To  amend  G.  S.  115-323  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  grant  educational  insti- 
tutions licenses  to  confer  degrees." 

SR  12 — Introduced  by  Larkins. 
"Amending  House  Resolution  No.  23, 
entitled  'A  Joint  Resolution  providing 
for  the  apiMiintinent  of  a  commission  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  uses  of  the 
television  channels  allocated  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  non-com- 
mercial, educational  and  cultural  tele- 
vision purposes.'  ratified  January  15, 
1953." 

SB  20 — Introduced  by  Crawford.  "To 
provide  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  a  period  of 
14  working  days  sick  leave  with  pay." 

HB  86— Introduced  by  Satterfleld. 
"To  rewrite  section  18  (q)  of  Chapter 
136  of  the  General  Statutes."  Cited  sec- 
tion requires  State  Highway  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Commission  to  maintain 
roads  leading  from  State' maintained 
roads  to  till  school  buildings  to  which 
children  are  transported  on  school 
buses.  As  rewritten,  adds  provision  re- 
quiring SH  &  TWC  to  (1)  maintain 
such  roads  on  equal  basis;  (2)  acquire 
rights  of  way;  and  (3)  provide  parking 
facilities  for  school  buses. 

HB  88 — Introduced  by  Warren.  "To 
rewrite  G.  S.  115-380  relating  to  the  re- 
pair, maintenance  and  upkeep  of  equip- 
ment and  school  driveways  and  park- 
ing areas  used  in  the  school  transpor- 
tation system." 

HB  105 — Introduced  by  Regan  and 
Floyd  of  Robeson.  "To  amend  Article  5 
of  Chapter  116  of  the  General  Statutes 
relating  to  the  admission  of  students 
to   Pembroke   State   College." 
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Textbook  Institute 
Points  Out  Criteria 

The  American  Textbook  Institute  has 
recently  pointed  out  some  timely  and 
helpful  criteria  for  school  boards  in 
evaluating  their  choices  of  textbooks : 

The  position  of  the  publishers  is 
that,  first,  textbook  publishers  welcome 
the  proper  examination  of  their  pro- 
ducts. Happily,  they  say,  the  American 
public  schools  are  the  people's  schools. 
Parents  and  other  citizens  have  every 
right  to  examine  the  books  their  chil- 
dren are  going  to  use. 

Secondly,  critics  should  bear  in  mind 
that  no  products  are  so  carefully  ex- 
amined and  scrutinized  as  are  text- 
books. They  are  screened  first  by  the 
publishers  and  their  editors,  then  by 
textbook  selection  committees,  then  by 
the  teachers  who  use  the  books,  and 
finally  by  self-appointed  reviewers. 

Third,  the  economic  self-interest  of 
publishers  provides  them  with  the 
strongest  of  motives  to  keep  their  books 
free  from  objectionable  material. 

Finally,  it  is  significant  that  in  most 
cases  where  books  are  objected  to, 
those  books  are  outdated  and  already 
obsolete.  This  rapidly  changing  world 
requires  books  that  go  along  with  the 
shifting  climate  of  opinion. 

"When  a  book  is  examined  it  is  wise 
to  ask  these  questions,"  says  the  Ameri- 
can Textbook  Institute : 

1.  "What  is  the  date  of  the  copyright? 
Books  inevitably  reflect  the  climate 
of  opinion  at  the  time  when  they  are 
written.  A  book  written  during  World 
War  II  might  well  treat  Russia,  for 
example,  in  a  manner  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  one  the  same  author 
might  use  now. 

2.  Is  the  material  criticized  unfairly? 
In  other  words,  is  the  material  being 
considered  in  terms  of  its  subject 
matter  and  the  author's  intent? 

3.  Is  it  removed  from  context?  Mod- 
ern textbooks  are  carefully  planned 
and  the  whole  teaching  unit  must  be 
considered,  not  merely  isolated  sent- 
ences or  paragraphs. 

4.  When  considered  with  full  content, 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  pupil  liable 
to  be?  Will  it  be  harmful,  or  will  it 
help  him  to  achieve  necessary  insight 
and  understanding  of  modern  prob- 
lems and  events? 

5.  How  is  the  material  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  schools?  Is  the  student 


Revenue  Department  Issues  Income  Tax 
Information  for  North  Carolina  Teachers 

The  State  Department  of  Revenue  recently  issued  the  following  information 
governing  the  State  Income  Tax  for  1952,  which  is  due  March  15,  1953 : 
I.    Special  Allowances : 

In  addition  to  other  deductions  from  gross  income  provided  by  law.  school 
teachers  are  entitled  to  the  following : 

A.  Allowance  for  supplies  not  to  exceed  $50  per  year.  The  entire  $50  should 
not  be  claimed  unless  actually  expended. 

B.  Traveling  expense  to  conventions,  meetings,  etc.  not  to  exceed  $50.  This 
allowance  does  not  include  expense  of  commuting  to  and  from  school,  as 
this  is  personal  expense.  Vocational  advisers,  principals,  and  superintend- 
ents may  be  entitled  to  an  additional  allowance  provided  a  schedule  is 
submitted  explaining  duties  and  listing  expenses  and  reimbursement,  if 
any. 

C.  Resident  attendance  at  summer  school  not  to  exceed  $250.  Schedule 
should  be  attached  to  return  showing  amounts  expended  and  to  whom  paid. 

D.  Dues  to  educational  organizations  such  as  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, NCEA,  etc.  Dues  to  organizations  such  as  Woman's  Clubs,  and 
other  non-educational  organizations  are  not  deductible  as  they  are  personal 
expenses. 

II.    Items  Which  are  not  Deductible  : 

A.  Commuting  expenses  from  home  to  school  and  back  regardless  of  distance. 

B.  M]edical  expenses  unless  they  exceed  five  per  cent  of  net  income.  For  ex- 
ample, if  net  income  is  $3  000.  allowable  medical  expenses  are  those  over 
$150  or  five  per  cent  of  net  income.  If  total  medical  expenses  were  $200  in 
this  example,  $50  may  be  deducted. 

C.  Contributions  unless  made  to  organized  charitable  agencies  such  as 
churches,  Red  Cross,  Community  Chest,  etc.,  or  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  its  political  subdivisions.  Gifts  of  money  or  articles  of  value  to  an 
individual  are  not  deductible  under  the  law. 

D.  Cost  of  books  for  personal  library.  Libraries  should  be  depreciated  over 
a  ten-year  period,  which  means  that  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  may  be  deduct- 
ed each  year  for  ten  years. 

E.  Auto  Depreciation,  License  Plates,  and  other  auto  expense  except  where 
the  car  is  used  for  school  purposes  which  does  not  include  commutation 
or  other  personal  uses.  If  entitled  to  a  deduction  total  expenses  must  be 
shown  and  the  percentage  used  for  business  applied.  This  amount  less 
reimbursement  from  the  school  commission  may  then  be  deducted. 

F.  Any  personal  expenses  such  as  personal  bills  for  light,  heat,  and  water  as 
this  may  be  deducted  only  by  a  business  as  business  expense. 

G.  Correspondence  course  expenses. 

I.     Contributions  to  Teachers  and  State  Employees  Retirement  Fund.  (Income 
received  from  the  Fund  after  retirement  is  not  taxable.) 
III.    Personal  Exemptions : 

A.  Head  of  Household  may  be  claimed  by  : 

1.  Married  man  living  with  wife 

2.  Widow  with  child  or  children  under  21  years  of  age 

3.  Man  or  woman,  single  or  married,  who  maintains  and  supports  therein 
one  or  more  dependents. 

(Note  :     Only  one  taxpayer  may  claim  head  of  house  in  one  household), 

B,  Dependents  to  be  claimed  must  receive  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their 
support  from  taxpayer  claiming  credit.  No  two  taxpayers  may  claim  the 
same  dependent.  Children  must  be  claimed  by  father  unless  he  has  income 
of  less  than  $1,000,  in  which  case  the  mother  may  claim  the  exemption. 

(For  information  not  covered  above,  please  consult  the  Instruction  Sheet,  or 
contact  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue.  Raleigh,  or  one  of  the  Branch 
Offices  normally  located  in  the  county  courthouses) . 


being  taught  to  accept  unthinkingly 
everything  he  reads,  or  is  he  taught 
to  evaluate  and  discriminate? 
6.  Does  the  book  as  a  whole  represent 
a  fair  and  unbiased  view?  In  other 
words,  do  the  criticized  sections  rep- 
resent the  spirit  and  bias  of  the  whole 
book?" 

—  Adapted   from   Wisconsin    School 

Board     News,     Volume     8,     No.     1, 

October,  1952. 


Board  Authorizes 
Supplementary  Texts 

A  list  of  supplementary  textbooks 
presented  by  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll  was  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  its  Janu- 
ary 8  meeting.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent was  authorized  to  execute  contracts 
for  these  books  when  the  bids  by  pub- 
lishers conformed  to  the  State  formula. 
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McGrath  Says  Our  Well-being 

Depends  Upon  Highest  Type  Thinking 


The  future  well-being  of  our  country 
will  be  largely  determined  by  the  abili- 
ty of  teachers  to  cultivate  in  American 
youth  qualities  of  imagination  and  in- 
tellectual resourcefulness,  stated  Earl 
J.  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  a  recent  address. 

"It  is  these  qualities  which  we  need 
if.  through  invention  and  technological 
development,  we  are  to  maintain  our 
high  level  of  production,"  Commissioner 
McGrath  stated.  "Our  material  well-be- 
ing, and  our  capacity  to  meet  the  men- 
ace of  Communism,  can  be  sustained 
only  by  the  highest  type  of  inventive 
thinking  in  industry,  commerce,  engi- 
neering, farming,  and  the  other  basic 
productive  activities  of  our  economy. 
The  solution  of  our  domestic  and  inter- 
national social  problems  likewise  will 
require  imaginative  thinking  among  our 
leaders  and  intelligent  understanding 
among  our  people  generally.  These 
qualities  can  be  cutivated  only  in  class- 
rooms in  which  children  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop  their  critical  in- 
tellectual faculties  by  exercising  them. 
The  atmosphere  must  be  one  of  free 
inquiry  and  open  discussion  appropriate 
to  the  level  of  development  of  the  stu- 
dent. These  qualities  are  not  cultivated 
by  mechanical  questioning  and  response, 
or  memoriter  learning. 

"Recent  changes  in  our  school  prac- 
tices alarm  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
They  would  have  us  return  to  the  good 
old  days  when  the  teacher  exercised  the 
class  on  lifeless  subject  matter,  when 
pupils  memorized  and  recited  words 
and  figures.  They  believe  that  children 
ought  to  spend  more  time  on  the  three 
R's.  They  complain  that  children  can- 
not read,  spell,  or  calculate.  They  also 
object  to  a  consideration  of  social  prob- 
lems on  which  there  is  serious  disagree- 
ment. Though  the  level  of  achievement 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  Nation 
we  members  of  the  profession  know 
that  on  the  average  the  teaching  of  the 
three  R's  is  just  as  effective  as  it  was 
years  ago.  We  also  know  that  children 
today  are  learning  a  lot  more  about  the 
world  in  which  they  live  than  their 
grandfathers  did.  Through  the  study  of 
our  American  heritage  and  contempor- 
ary social  problems  they  are  being  pre- 
pared for  loyal  and  thoughtful  citizen- 
ship. 

"Now  of  course  teaching  in  which 
young  people  consider  real  problems 
often  creates  difficulties.  "When  the  ex- 
ercise in  geography  for  the  day  con- 
sisted in  naming  the  states  and  the 
bodies   of   water   which    bound   Texas, 


little  thinking  was  required,  and  the 
subject  could  hardly  be  controversial. 
But  when  a  class  considers  the  question 
of  whether  oil  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  adjoining  the  southern  shore 
of  Texas  belongs  to  that  state  or  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  thinking  is 
required  and  controversy  is  probable. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  and  prob- 
lems which  the  children  of  today  will 
be  called  upon  to  settle  as  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow  and  school  practices  ought 
to  prepare  them  to  do  so.  These  prac- 
tices contrast  sharply  with  those  in 
the  schools  of  totalitarian  countries 
where  subject  matter  is  strictly  pre- 
scribed by  the  state,  teachers'  imagi- 
nation and  independence  of  judgment 
closely  restricted,  and  students'  curiosi- 
ty and  thinking  stifled.  In  our  demo- 
cratic society,  on  the  other  hand,  recent 
educational  developments  which  empha- 
size the  value  of  clear  thinking  are  the 
surest  guarantee  of  the  preservation  of 
our  free  institutions,  our  free  economy, 
and  our  free  life.  Our  continued  exist- 
ence as  a  free  people  will  be  determined 
in  large  part  by  our  ability  to  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  freedom  in  the  class- 
room is  directly  related  to  freedom  in 
the  marketplace,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
public  forum." 


Georgia  Provides 
Summer  Program 

The  State  of  Georgia  last  summer 
initiated  what  is  called  an  Extended 
School  Program — a  program  providing 
guidance  and  recreation  for  school  chil- 
dren during  the  summer  months. 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
of  that  state  reports  that  the  initial 
program  was  "an  unqualified  success." 
There  were  1,528  teachers  working  who 
were  paid  by  the  state ;  72  were  em- 
ployed at  local  expense ;  and  there  were 
1,568  volunteer  workers.  Eighty-four 
schools  provided  programs  for  81,569 
pupils,  participation  being  voluntary. 
Forty  schools  made  provision  for  both 
races,  four  for  Negroes  only,  and  the 
remainder  for  whites.  Total  cost  of  the 
program  was  $644,906.14. 

An  analysis  shows  that  among  the 
forms  of  supervised  guidance  furnished 
to  the  children,  physical  activities  were 
the  most  popular,  with  arts  and  crafts, 
reading,  story  telling,  and  dramatizing 
following. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  continue  and 
expand  the  program  in  1953. 


Japanese  Reprint 

North  Carolina  Publication 

The  North  Carolina  School  Library 
Handbook  has  been  issued  in  Japanese. 

A  copy  of  this  Japanese  edition  was 
recently  received  by  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock 
Douglas,  who  prepared  the  publication 
while  she  was  the  State  School  Library 
Adviser  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  She  is  now  Super- 
visor of  School  Libraries  for  the  Ral- 
eigh Public  Schools. 

The  Japanese  edition  of  the  North 
Carolina  publication  is  printed  in  a 
5  x  7%  size  with  specially  designed 
cover  with  similar  jacket.  The  cover 
includes  the  title.  North  Carolina 
School  Library  Handbook  in  English 
as  a  subtitle  to  the  title  in  Japanese. 
The  publication  includes  all  the  illus- 
trations used  in  the  North  Carolina 
edition  and  in  addition  a  small  cut  of 
Mis.  Douglas. 

Teachers  of  French 
and  Spanish  Confer 

Teachers  of  French  and  Spanish  are 
holding  conferences  throughout  the 
State  during  February  and  March  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  more  about  the 
recently  adopted  new  textbooks  in  these 
subjects. 

Prof.  Hugo  Giduz  of  the  University 
faculty  will  meet  with  the  teachers  in 
these  conferences.  The  tentative  sched- 
ule is  from  3  :30  to  5  :30  p.m.  for  French 
at  the  following  places : 

Feb.  9,  Elizabeth  City 
Feb.  10,  Washington 
Feb.  11,  New  Bern 
Feb.  12,  Goldsboro 
Feb.  13,  Rocky  Mount 
Mar.  2,  Wilmington 
Mar.  3.  Fayetteville 
Mar.  4.  Raleigh 
Mar.  5,  Greensboro 
Mar.  6,  Durham 
Mar.  9,  Winston-Salem 
Mar.  10,  Salisbury 
Mar.  11,  Albemarle 
Mar.  12,  Charlotte 
Mar.  16,  Shelby 
Mar.  17,  N.  Wilkesboro 
Mar.  18,  Hickory 
Mar.  19,  Asheville 
Mar.  20,  Sylva 

Spanish  conferences  will  be  held  from 
7:00  to  9:00  p.m.  at  the  following 
places : 

Mar.  4,  Raleigh 
Mar.  5,  Greensboro 
Mar.  12,  Charlotte 
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EdpreSS   Compiles   Ten    Major  Audio-Visual  Workers 

Educational  Events  of  1952     lssue  Ma3«in? 


Edpress  Newsletter,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Educational  Press  Asso- 
ciation, has  compiled  the  following 
items  as  the  ten  major  educational 
events  of  1952 : 

1.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission reserved  242  television  chan- 
nels for  exclusive  use  by  schools,  col- 
leges, libraries  and  other  cultural  insti- 
tutions. 

2.  Congress  enacted  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1952,  also 
known  as  the  Teague-Rankin  Bill,  or 
the  GI  Bill  No.  2.  This  measure  has 
been  hailed  as  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  first  GI  Bill,  fairer  to  the  veteran, 
easier  on  the  taxpayer. 

3.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  under- 
took to  decide  the  legality  of  segrega- 
tion in  public  schools.  It  heard  cases 
involving  segregation  in  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia. District  of  Columbia,  Kansas, 
and  most  important,  South  Carolina. 
( In  a  related  event,  South  Carolina 
voted  to  abolish  its  public  school  system 
should  the  Supreme  Court  rule  against 
segregation.) 

4.  The  National  Council  for  Accredi- 
tation of  Teacher  Education  began  its 
work.  If  the  promises  of  this  agency  are 
fulfilled,  teacher  education  will  be  rais- 
ed a  notch  or  two  in  the  near  future ; 
will  be  improved  in  quality  as  the  years 
go  on. 

5.  Congress  defeated  a  plan  to  use 
revenues  from  off-shore  oil  for  public 
education  in  the  48  states. 

6.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Eight  to  re- 
appraise the  basic  vocational  education- 
al acts  and  current  programs  under 
them.  This  is  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  quarter  century  that  this  phase 
of  education  will  be  studied  intensively. 

7.  William  G.  Carr  was  named  new 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  (In  related 
event9,  the  NEA  decided  to  review  its 
by-laws  and  methods  of  operation ;  and 
to  construct  a  $5,000,000  headquarters 
building  in  preparation  of  its  100th 
birthday  in  1957.) 

8.  By  a  vote  of  236  to  162,  the  House 
of  Representatives  defeated  a  proposal 
to  enact  universal  military  training, 
thus  resolving  for  at  least  another  year 
an  issue  that  has  been  in  the  news  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century. 

9.  UNESCO  was  attacked  from  with- 
out and  was  crumbling  from  within. 
Groups  which  in  the  past  few  years  had 
been  attacking  the  public  school  system 


picked  on  the  weakest  international 
agency  as  their  target.  And  in  Paris, 
director  general  Jaime  Torres  Bddet 
resigned,  protesting  an  inadequate 
budget. 

10.  Adult  education  under  public 
school  auspices  took  a  sharp  leap  for- 
ward. A  study  paid  for  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  revealed  enrollments  in 
adult  education  classes  in  town  and  city 
school  systems  had  risen  to  nearly 
5.000,000.  In  1948,  enrollment  was  only 
1,750,000. 

State  Needs  $358  Million 
for  Current  Capital  Outlay 

North  Carolina  should  expend  $358,- 
237,530  in  capital  outlay  to  fill  its  cur- 
rent needs  for  remodeling  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  for  new  construction,  sites 
and  buses,  according  to  a  recent  school 
facilities  survey  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Broken  down   on  the  basis  of  these 
purposes,  the  amounts  are  as  follows : 
Remodeling  and 

rehabilitation    $  29,706,000 

New  construction 309,259,000 

Sites    13,142,000 

Buses 6.130,000. 


The  first  number  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Audio-Visualist,  dated  November, 
1952,  has  been  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Audio- Visual  Education  of  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association. 

Kenneth  M.  Mclntyre,  Head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  is 
editor  of  this  new  publication.  It  will 
be  issued  four  times  a  year — November, 
January,  March  and  May. 

The  first  number  has  "Greetings" 
from  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Charles  F.  Carroll,  and 
articles  by  the  editor,  K.  M.  Mclntyre, 
S.  B.  Morris,  Virginia  White,  and  Dale 
Keller. 

According  to  Barry  Morris,  President 
of  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Education,  this  new  magazine  will  be 
an  organ  dedicated  to  "better  teaching 
with  better  tools."  "It  will  describe 
teaching  methods  and  classroom  pro- 
jects, involving  the  use  of  exhibits 
demonstrations,  museum  collections,  na- 
ture trails,  field  trips,  maps,  models, 
dramatizations,  motion  pictures,  film- 
strips,  slides,  flat  pictures,  recordings 
and  other  materials  and  techniques 
whi'ch  have  been  proven  effective  in 
North  Carolina. 

The   subscription  price  is   $1,00  per 


Where  the  Money  Comes  From 


Sources  of  revenue  with  which  the 
public  schools  of  the  several  states  are 
operated  were  set  forth  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  NEA  Research  Bul- 
letin. The  figures  are  for  the  1949-50 
school  year. 

North  Carolina,  the  Bulletin  shows, 
bad  total  revenues  from  all  sources 
amounting  to  $124,817,018  and  divided 
as  follows : 

State    -- -.$96,066,026        77.0% 

Federal    4.750,392  3.8% 

Local    24,000,000        19.2% 

This  latter  figure  is  further  divided 
into   $16,500,000   from   county    sources 


and  $7,500,000  from  local  governments. 
The  above  figures  do  not  include 
$1,500,000  contributed  by  the  State  to 
the  Retirement  System.  The  State's 
part,  however,  does  include  $431,230 
for  State  administration. 

State  funds  in  the  amount  of  $95,- 
635,396  were  appropriated  as  an  aid  in 
the  operation  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  sum,  since  no 
funds  are  earmarked  for  education,  was 
prorated  by  the  Research  Division  of 
the  NEA  in  accordance  with  State  taxes 
levied  and  in  accordance  with  the  total 
amount  appropriated  as  follows : 


Source  ol  Revenue  Amount 

General  sales  tax  $30,603,000 

Alcohol  beverages  4,762,000 

Insurance    3,883,000 

Public  utilities  5,079,000 

License  and  privilege  taxes  _ 8,560,000 

Individual  income - 17,846,000 

Corporation  and  other  income 21,948,000 

Inheritance  and  gift  taxes 1,616,000 

Intangible,  railroad  and  other  ......     1,338,000 

Total  from  General  Fund  $95,635,000 


Per  Cent 
32.0 

5.0 

4.1 

5.3 

8.9 
18.6 
23.0 

1.7 

1.4 
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Charlotte  Observer  L 
School  Com 

Under  an  editorial  captioned  "Por- 
trait of  a  Scoundrel,"  the  Charlotte  06- 
server  recently  likened  the  school  com- 
missioner (city  school  board  member) 
to  a  scoundrel  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
The  editorial  is  reprinted  here  for  its 
humor  as  well  as  for  its  literary  value, 
as  follows : 

"One  of  the  least  desirable  jobs  we 
can  think  of  in  these  times  in  this  en- 
larging community  is  that  of  School 
Commissioner. 

"With  most  of  his  classrooms  over- 
flowing, he  is  faced  with  the  added 
specter  of  800  to  1.000  additional  pupils 
a  year  for  a  good  many  future  seasons. 

"His  experts  tell  him  that  $12  million 
must  be  expended  to  build  sufficient 
classrooms.  His  legal  advisors  remind 
him  that  $8  million  is  the  topmost  fig- 
ure that  the  present  debt  limit  will 
stand.  His  critics  mutter  that  he's  al- 
ready spent  $8  million  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  where-in-the-heck-did-it-go? 

"His  neighbors  on  the  perimeter  edge, 
demand  admittance  to  the  urban  school 
district,  seeking  entry  for  added  hun- 
dreds of  pupils.  His  onetime  friends  de- 
nounce him  for  his  alleged  favoritism 
in  the  building  of  more  elaborate  schools 
for  one  community  than  exist  in  an- 
other. 

"His  conscience  cautions  him  that  the 
better  course  of  wisdom  is  to  build 
classrooms  only  until  the  crisis  is  past, 
avoiding  investment  in  auditoriums, 
gymnasiums,  and  other  scholastic  frills. 
His  common  sense  tells  him  that  the 
auxiliary  facilities  must  be  provided 
now.  or  maybe  never,  so  fickle  the 
voters'  whim. 

"His  teachers  insist  on  more  teaching 
pay.  His  budget  men  hint  of  red-ink 
impounding.  He  turns  for  solace  to  his 
county  brother,  who  scowls  instead 
under  burdens  of  his  own. 

"He  tries  to  earn  his  daily  bread  in 
a  downtown  business,  having  no  penny 
to  show  for  his  school  board  service. 
His  patrons  desert  him,  crying  "foul" 
for  some  imagined  hurt  they  have 
suffered  in  the  distribution  of  school 
funds  or  the  invocation  of  school  poli- 
cies. 

"He  meets  with  his  fellows,  and  pond- 
ers and  plans,  and  scratches  a  graying 
head,  or  nurses  an  emptying  hope  that 
somehow,  sometime,  the  whole  blasted 
mess  will  work  itself  into  a  semblance 
of  sanity  so  that  he  may  rise  up  and 
get  out.  and  go  home  and  sleep  for  a 
hundred  methodical  years.  He  does? 
Why,  the  ungrateful  scoundrel." 


ikens 

missioner  to  Scoundrel 


Senate  Committee 
on  Education 

Royster,  Chairman ;  Kirkman, 
Vice  Chairman ;  Shuford,  Vice 
Chairman;  Bunn,  Crawford, 
Graves.  Hicks,  Hobgood,  Morgan, 
Pate,  Paul,  Rankin.  Reavis,  San- 
ford,  Whitley. 


Publication  Quotes  Carroll 

"I  have  concluded  that  a  community 
has  good  schools  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  people  in 
the  community." 

This  quotation  was  taken  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Charles  F.  Carroll. 
It  was  printed  in  the  December  number 
of  Citizens  and  Their  Schools,  published 
by  the  National  Citizens  Commission 
for  the  Public  Schools. 


// 


New  York  Supervisor  Defines  "Professional 

What  Makes  a  Professional  Worker  Professional  ? 

This  is  the  title  of  a  recent  article  in  Tech  Training  by  G.  B.  Leighbody,  Super- 
visor of  Industrial  Teacher  Training.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
article  follows : 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  a  "professional  attitude"  and  "professional  con- 
duct" on  the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  occupations  classified  as  professions.  Teach- 
ing is  regarded  as  a  profession.  Teachers  are  expected  to  behave  professionally. 
Professional  conduct  is  not  easy  to  define  in  a  few  words,  but  listed  below  are  some 
of  the  characteristics  associated  with  true  professional  status  : 

The  professional  worker  does  not  r\equire  close  supervision  or  direction.  He  di- 
rects himself.  He  plans  his  own  activities.  He  works  independently. 

The  professional  worker  does  not  regard  himself  as  an  employee.  He  does  not 
consider  himself  to  be  working  for  a  "boss."  He  regards  his  supervisors  as  fellow 
professional  workers,  and  they  regard  him  in  the  same  way. 

The  professional  worker  does  not  ivork  by  the  hour.  He  does  not  expect  to  adhere 
strictly  to  a  minimum  time  schedule.  He  adjusts  his  working  hours  to  meet  the 
necessities  and  responsibilities  of  his  duties,  without  thought  as  to  "overtime"  or 
"standard  work  week." 

The  professional  worker  does  not  expect  to  tte  paid  by  the  hour.  He  expects  the 
over-all  sum  for  which  he  has  agreed  to  perform  his  duties.  This  sum  is  based  upon 
the  responsibilities  involved  and  the  professional  service  rendered.  It  cannot  be 
measured  in  hours.  Professions  whose  members  regularly  demonstrate  this  are 
those  where  compensation  is  highest. 

The  professional  worker  takes  full  responsibility  for  the  results  of  his  efforts 
and  actions.  He  makes  his  own  decisions  and  acts  upon  them.  He  may  seek  advice 
and  counsel  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  transfer  responsibility  for  his  own  mistakes 
to  others. 

The  professional  worker  continually  s<eeks  self -improvement .  He  takes  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  improve  Ids  knowledge  and  understanding  in  connection 
with  his  professional  duties. 

The  professional  worker  contributes  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  profession. 
He  develops  new  ideas,  plans,  and  materials,  and  gladly  shares  them  with  fellow 
workers. 

The  professional  workfer  respects  the  confidence  of  others.  The  welfare  of  those 
he  serves  often  requires  that  information  concerning  them  remain  confidential.  He 
never  violates  this  confidence. 

The  professional  worker  is  loyal  to  his  fellow  workers.  He  never  gossips  about 
them  nor  about  those  he  serves. 

The  professional  worker  avoids  rumor  and  hearsay.  He  does  not  credit  or  repeat 
information  received  through  the  "grapevine."  He  secures  information  which  is 
important  to  him  directly  from  those  authorized  to  release  it. 

The  professional  worker  adjusts  his  grievances  through  proper  channels.  He 
discusses  them  directly  and  privately  with  those  authorized  to  make  adjustments. 
He  refrains  from  complaining  and  grumbling  to  others. 

The  professional  worker  meets  his  professional  obligations.  He  fulfills  com- 
pletely all  agreements  and  obligations  entered  into  with  fellow  workers,  whether 
they  are  legal  or  moral  obligations. 

The  professional  worker  is  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  his  fellow  workers.  He 
always  considers  the  effect  of  his  actions  on  the  welfare  of  fellow  workers. 

The  professional  worker  does  not  advance  himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  He 
strives  for  promotion  and  advancement  in  the  profession  only  on  the  basis  of  su- 
perior preparation  and  worthy  professional  performance. 

The  professional  worker  is  proud  of  his  profession.  He  always  reflects  to  those 
outside  the  profession  a  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  professional  worker's  chief  desire  is  to  render  a  service.  To  improve  men's 
welfare  is  the  end  toward  which  the  professional  worker  devotes  his  career.  The 
teaching  profession  should  exemplify  this  to  the  highest  degree. 
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Enrollment  Increases  in  Nation's  Colleges 


Enrollment  in  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  has  increased  for  the 
first  time  since  1949,  "Earl  James  Mc- 
Grath.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  an- 
nounced recently. 

Reporting  enrollment  figures  gather- 
ed from  1,900  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  in  the 
annual  fall  enrollment  survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Education.  Commis- 
sioner McGrath  said  : 

"The  total  enrollment  is  2,148,000  as 
compared  with  2,116.000  last  fall.  Al- 
though the  increase  is  relatively  slight, 
1.5  per  cent  above  1951,  there  is  a  de- 
cided upsurge  in  the  number  of  students 
enrolling  for  the  first  time.  This  fall's 
enrollment  of  new  students  is  537,000. 
Last  year's  was  472.000. 

"Men  students  number  1.3S7.00O.  This 
total  is  about  6he  per  cent  below  that 
of  1951,"  Commissioner  McGrath  said. 
"On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  women 
students  this  year  over  last.  761,000 
women  students  are  enrolled,  six  per 
cent  more  than  the  1951  enrollment  of 
women  students.'' 

"Although  the  total  male  enrollment 
is  below  that  of  1951.  the  increase  of 
65.000  new  students  this  fall  is  some- 
what greater  anions  men  students."  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  pointed  out. 
"The  increase  in  men  students  is  15.5 
per  cent  above  the  1951  enrollment,  and 
in  women  students  11.2  per  cent.  Part 
of  the  rise  in  number  of  college  fresh- 
men can-  he  attributed  to  the  larger 
number  of  high  school  graduates  last 
June,  and- partly  to  favorable  economic 
conditions.  Such  additional  factors  as 
wide,  publicity  of  the,  need  for  technic- 
ally trained  people,  the  Korean  veterans 
with  educational  benefits  authorized  by 
the-  Congress,  student  deferment  poli- 
cies, and  efforts  made  by  individual 
institutions- to  increase  the  number  of 
new  students  are  Other  causes  of  the 
increase." 

,,.  This,  year's  enrollment  survey  by  the 
Office  of  Education  is  based  on  returns 
'from  ail  .institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  thei continental  -United"  States, 
"Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  in- 
cluded ~in  the/  count  are  all  .full-  and 
part-time,, students,,  on  . both  graduate 
and  undergraduate"  levels.  Students  en- 
rolled .  only-  in  correspondence  or  ex- 
tension courses  are  not  included...'      ' 


A  Belief 


I  believe  in  the  free  public 
training  of  both  the  hands  and 
the  mind  of  every  child  born  of 
woman. 

I  believe  that  by  the  right 
training  of  men  we  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  All  wealth 
is  the  creation  of  man,  and  he 
creates  it  only  in  proportion  to 
the  trained  uses  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  and,  the  more  men  we  train, 
the  more,  wealth  everyone  may 
create. 

I  believe  in  the  perpetual  re- 
generation of  society,  in  the  im- 
mortality of  democracy,  and  in 
growth  everlasting. 

— "Walter  Hines  Page 


Duke  Announces  Summer 
Scholarships  for  Teachers 

Duke  University  will  grant  30  schol- 
arships of  $100  each  in  the  summer  of 
1053  to  qualified  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Clyde,  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session. 

The  Scholarship  Program,  according 
to  Dr.  Clyde,  is  designed  to  encourage 
teachers  to  begin  or  continue  their 
graduate  studies  leading  to  the  A.  M. 
or  M.  Ed.  degree.  Teachers  who  receive 
these  scholarships  will  have  complete 
freedom  of  choice  among  graduate 
courses  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
Applicants  for  the  scholarships  should 
request  the  official  application  blank 
from  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Applications  and  supporting  documents 
must  be  received  prior  to  April  1,  1953. 


Diverging  Emphases  and 

Concepts  of  Education 


(Editorial,  Durham  Hera 

The  Bestor  resolution  concerning 
"anti-intellectualism"  and  "anti-democ- 
racy" in  the  public  schools,  which  the 
American  Historical  Association  has 
prudently  referred  to  a  committee  for 
a  year's  study,  touches  many  aspects  of 
the  controversies  which  plague  the 
world  of  education. 

The  wording  of  the  resolution,  as  it 
has  been  reported  in  the  news  dis- 
patches, raises  anew  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er, the  schools  are  going  afield  from 
their  true  function  in  providing  train- 
ing other  than  intellectual.  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Bestor.  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  presented  the  resolution, 
in  an  interview  brought  into  the  scope 
of  the  controversy  the  place  of  the 
teachers  college  in  public  education, 
with  the  implication  that  its  emphasis 
on  professional  education  courses  has 
harmful   consequences  on   instruction. 

Dr.   Bestor's   comments   to    reporters 
bring  out  a  situation  in  the  educational 
,-;  world  which  is  odd  to  say  the  least.  In 
.them  is  a  reiteration  of  the  hostile  at- 
titude many  scholars  and  teachers  in  a 
number  of  subject  fields  have  toward 
-"education"  courses  which  are  required 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
public     schools.     These     scholars     and 
teachers  simply  do  not  have  the  respect 
far   such   courses   which   they   give   to 
those  in  other  suhject  fields  or  those 
required   in   the   professional   prepara- 
tion for  other  callings, 


Id,  January  6,  1953) 

For  some  reason  this  group — party 
might  be  a  better  word,  perhaps — has 
no  such  criticism  for  the  training  re- 
quired of  prospective  lawyers  in  the 
law  schools,  or  future  physicians  in 
the  medical  schools,  or  future  ministers 
in  theological  seminaries  as  it  has  for 
the  training  required  of  prospective 
teachers  in  schools  of  education  and 
teachers  colleges. 

In  this  difference  of  attitude  may  be 
a  key  to  much  of  the  professional  prob- 
lem which  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  public  schools  face  to- 
day. It  has  implications  for  the  teacher 
shortage  and  the  attempted  remedy  in 
the  recruitment  of  teachers.  It  has  im- 
plications for  the  putting  into  practice 
of  a  philosophy  of  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  It  has  implications  for  the 
running  fight  between  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools  over  the  preparation 
afforded  by  the  latter  for  the  former. 
It  has  implications,  too.  for  the  profes- 
sional status  of  the  teaching  profession. 

In  consequence,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  expected  to  be  made 
at  the  1953  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  is  awaited  with 
interest.  If  it  can  make  an  approach 
toward  reconciling  steadily  diverging 
emphasis  and  concepts  of  education,  it 
will  render  a  service  which  will  put  all 
affected  by  the  schools  in  its  debt. 
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Court  Declares  Oklahoma 
Oath  Unconstitutional 

Oklahoma's  law  requiring  loyalty 
oaths  from  public  school  teachers  and 
employees  of  the  State  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  decision,  unanimous,  was  handed 
down  by  Justice  Clark  on  December  15. 
Noting  that  under  the  Oklahoma  law 
membership  in  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion disqualifies  a  person  from  holding 
a  State  job,  Clark  said : 

"But  membership  may  be  innocent. 
A  state  servant  may  have  joined  a  pro- 
scribed organization  unaware  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  purposes.  In  recent  years, 
many  completely  loyal  persons  have 
severed  organizational  ties  after  learn- 
ing for  the  first  time  of  the  character 
of  the  groups  to  which  they  have  be- 
longed. 

"Indiscriminate  classification  of  inno- 
cent with  knowing  activity  must  fall  as 
an  assertion  of  arbitrary  power." 

Other  Countries  Make 
Educational  News 

Afghanistan.  As  a  result  of  work 
undertaken  by  experts  sent  by  UNES- 
CO, 23  new  schools  have  already  been 
opened,  and  60  others  are  expected  to 
open  shortly. 

Egypt.  To  combat  illiteracy  the  sec- 
ond of  the  six  fundamental  education 
centres,  provided  for  in  the  programme 
of  UNESCO,  is  to  be  opened  in  Egypt 
in  1952. 

Germany.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
of  the  German  democratic  republic  has 
established  in  Berlin  a  central  institute 
for  educational  and  scientific  films  and 
slides,  suitable  for  use  with  young  peo- 
ple either  at  school  or  in  their  vocation- 
al life. 

Great  Britain.  During  the  current 
school  year,  the  London  County  Council 
expects  to  spend  over  900,000  pounds 
on  running  the  special  schools  for 
handicapped  children,  and  another  360,- 
000  pounds  has  been  earmarked  for 
building  new  special  schools  or  for 
adapting  existing  properties. 

India.  The  memory  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  is  to  be  perpertuated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Rural  University  at 
Sardarshahar. 

Israel.  An  intensive  system  of  teach- 
ing Hebrew,  the  national  language,  to 
adult  immigrants  has  been  devised  in 
Israel. 

U.  8.  8.  R.  Some  118  agricultural 
secondary  schools  have  been  opened 
this  autumn  in  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  the  train- 
ing of  collective   farm  chairmen. 


Office  Recommends  6  R's 

Teaching  the  "6  R's"  in  our  schools  is 
the  subject  of  a  little  booklet  recently 
published  in  terse  text  and  pictures  by 
the  Office  of  Ediication. 

Surveys  agree  that  parents,  want  their 
hoys  and  girls  to  learn  more  than  the 
traditional  3  R's.  In  addition  to  "Read- 
ing. 'Riting,  and  'Rithmetic"  which 
more  children  today  learn  better  than 
ever  before,  parents  now  want  their 
children  to  learn  about  Responsibilities. 
Rights,  and  Relationships.  They  want 
our  schools  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  how  to  make  a 
living,  and  how  to  get  along  with  others. 

Copies  of  "The  6  R's"  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  G,  at  10  cents  each. 


Negro  Division  Has 
New  Staff  Member 

George  L.  Johnson,  Director  of  In- 
struction, Winston.-Salern  Teachers  Col- 
lege since  1939,  has ... been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  spring  semester 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Division  of 
Negro  Education  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Johnson  began  his  new  duties  on 
January  1  as  a  member  of  the  super- 
visory staff  of  this  Division.  He  is  doing 
clinical  work  in  the  field  of  Reading  in 
which  he  has  had  special  training. 

Mr.  Johnson  received  his  training 
from  the  Bradley  Polytechnical  Insti- 
tute, A.  B.  degree ;  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty. M.  A.  degree ;  and  75  hours  of  spe- 
cial training  in  Reading  Analysis  at 
Temple  University. 


N.  C.  Citizens  Are  Better  Educated 


As  measured  by  years  of  school  com- 
pleted persons  25  years  and  over  living 
in  North  Carolina  in  1950  were  better 
educated  than  the  similar  group  of  1940. 

This  is  shown  by  the  1950  United 
States  Census  of  the  Population. 

According  to  figures  recently  released 

by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  there  were 

1940 

Level                                           While  Non-While 

No  schooling  3.9  11.4 

Elementary 

1  to  4  years  15.0  30.4 

5-6  years   :17.4  22.6 

7  years  17.9  11.8 

8  years  5.1  3.1 

High,  School 

1-3  years 16.1  6.6 

4  years  11.6  2.6 

College 

1-3   years   6.7  1.6 

4  years  4.9  1.5 

Not  reported  1.4  2.3 


2.020.140  persons  25  years  of  .age  and 
over  in  1950,  an  increase  of  370,320 
over  the  number  in  this  group  in  1940. 
Median  year  of  school  completed  was 
7.9  in  1950  as  compared  with  7.3  in  1940. 
A  i>ercentage  comparison  of  the  group 
for  the  two  years  at  certain  educational 
levels  is  as  follows:  " 


Total 

5.S 

White 
2.5 

1950 
Hon -White 

7.5 

Total 
3.7 

20.5 

18.8 

16.3 

4.6 

13.0 

15.0 

13.5 

9.6 

31.7 
21.4 
12.2 

7.2 

17.4 

16.5 

13.2 

9.0 

13.7 
9.3 

20.7 
.    11.3 

10.0 
3.4 

18.2 
9.5 

'  5.4 
4.1 
1.7 

7.2 
5.8 
1.6 

2.0 

'    2.6 

2.0 

6.0 
5.0 
1.7 

Appropriation  Bill  Includes 

Increased  Funds  for  Education 


The  Appropriation  Bill  introduced  in 
both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Friday,  January  16,  included  increased 
funds  for  the  public  schools. 

The  hill,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  includes 


funds  with  which  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  all  State  employees,  including  teach- 
ers ten  per  cent  as  of  July  1,  1952.  Rec- 
ommendations for-  the  two  years  of  the 
ensuing  biennium,  as  well  as  actual 
expenditures  for  1951-52,  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


1951-52  1953-54.  1954-55 

Support  of  Nine  Months  Term $102,636,097  $114,756,395  $116,228,709 

State  Board  of  Education  170,110  203,956  208,000 

Vocational  Education  2,009,092  3,338,362  3.435.680 

Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks  . 1,445.398  2,413,522  2,194.228 

Vocational  Textile  Training  School  21.146  '42,856  43,806 

Purchase  of  School  Buses  2,975,902  717,591  !      1,977,500 

Administration  of  State  School  Plant  Con- 
struction, Improvement  and  Repair  Fund              58.846  58,292  -<  59,272 

$110,316,591  $121,530,974  $124,147,195 
298,749  328,339  334,438 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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Committee  Recommends 

Community  Colleges 


A  State  system  of  community  colleges 
is  the  major  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Community  Colleges  in 
its  report,  recently  printed  and  released 
by  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Charles  F.  Carroll. 

The  Community  College  Study  was 
prepared  as  a  part  of  the  Survey  of 
Public  Education  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  now  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
study  was  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  with  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Knapp  Foundation. 
The  director  of  the  study  was  assisted 
by  a  22-member  committee,  represent- 
ing the  legislative.  State  supported 
senior  colleges,  public,  private  and  de- 
nominational junior  colleges,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in- 
dustry, and  the  public  schools. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
study,  the  colleges  would  he  on  the 
junior  college  level  and  serve  the  entire 
community.  They  would  offer  two  years 


preparation  for  college  or  professional 
training,  vocational  and  technical  "ter- 
minal courses"  to  fit  high  school  gradu- 
ates for  immediate  employment,  adult 
education  programs,  and  training  for 
persons  already  employed.  They  would 
be  planned  and  controlled  locally,  with 
the  State  sharing  in  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility, and  would  be  tuition  free 
as  nearly  as  possible.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  funds  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  distribution  to  community  colleges 
which  meet  its  standards. 

Although  the  committee  made  no 
recommendations  as  to  a  specific  site 
for  a  community  college,  it  did  make  a 
special  study  of  the  Goldsboro  area  as 
a  typical  section  where  one  might  be 
established. 

There  are  at  present  three  institutions 
in  the  State — at  Wilmington,  Asheville, 
and  Charlotte — operating  wholly  on  a 
local  basis  that  may  be  considered  com- 
munity colleges. 


Investigators  Identify  Causes  of 

Teacher  Shortage;  Suggest  Remedies 


Investigators  in  teacher  supply  and 
demand  in  1951  identified  certain 
causes  contributing  to  the  shortage  of 
teachers. 

A  summary  of  these  various  studies 
was  made  by  R.  H.  Eliassen  and  Earl 
W.  Anderson  and  printed  in  the  Edu- 
cational Research  Bulletin,  published 
March  12,  1952,  by  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty. Messrs.  Eliassen  and  Anderson  gave 
the  following  ten  causes  which  investi- 
gators identified : 

1.  Low  prestige  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession 

2.  The  present  war  emergency 

3.  The  tremendous  growth  of  pupil 
population  following  the  Second 
World  War. 

4.  Better  pupil  attendance 

5.  Dictatorship  in  school  administra- 
tion 

6.  Low  salaries 

7.  Excessive  loads 

8.  Low  standards  for  entrance 

9.  A  high  turnover 

10.    Inadequate  recruitment  programs 
Likewise,  the  investigators  suggested 
a  number  of  remedies  for  the  shortage 
situation.  In  order  of  frequency  of  men- 
tion, these  were: 

1.  Higher  salaries  (8) 

2.  Improved  teaching  conditions  (8) 

3.  More  adequate  guidance  (8) 


4.  Better  recruitment  programs   (8) 

5.  Expansion  of  conversion  programs 
(Change-over  from  high  school  to 
elementary,  or  from  no  professional 
to  meet  professional  requirements. ) 
(4) 

6.  Improved  public-relations  programs 
(4) 

7.  More  adequate  scholarships    (3) 

8.  Improvement  of  teacher  certifica- 
tion 

(Recommendations  included  the 
limiting  of  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates issued  each  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  predictions  made 
four  years  earlier,  examinations 
to  eliminate  undesirables,  emer- 
gency certificates  where  the  sup- 
ply lags,  and  standardization  of 
certificates  with  interstate  re- 
ciprocity.)   (2) 

9.  The  wider  use  of  the  single  or  dual 
curriculum  in  preparing  teachers 
(Teacher  training  under  this  type 
of  program  enables  a  student  to 
prepare  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching.)    (2) 

10.  The  training  of  soldiers  and  teach- 
ers at  the  same  time.  (A  plan 
should  be  worked  out  to  enable  col- 
lege students  to  take  basic  military 
training  together  with  teacher- 
training  work.  (1) 


Pen  Pals 


More  than  100,000  boys  and 
girls  in  93  countries  wish  to  ex- 
change friendly  letters  with  the 
boys  and  girls  of  American 
schools. 

Any  pupil  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  19  may  apply  for  the  name 
of  a  "pen  pal"  with  whom  to  cor- 
respond. Teachers  should  send 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
for  official  registration  forms  re- 
quired. Address  the  International 
Friendship  League,  40  Mt.  Vernon 
St..  Boston  8,  Mass. 


Board  Approves  Four 
Building  Projects 

Allocation  of  State  funds  toward  four 
building  projects  was  made  at  the  Janu- 
ary 8  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

These  four  projects,  one  each  in 
Davidson.  Haywood,  Henderson  and 
Montgomery  counties  will  utilize  $446,- 
998.23  in  State  funds  and  $195,598.94 
in  local  funds,  a  grand  total  of  $643,- 
597.17.  Additions  for  lunchroom  pur- 
poses will  be  added  to  the  Davis-Towns- 
end  school  in  Davidson  and  to  the 
Edneyville  school  in  Henderson  County. 
New  buildings  will  be  erected  in  Bethel, 
Haywood  County,  and  Candor,  Mont- 
gomery County. 

January  approvals  by  the  Board 
bring  the  total  approved  from  the  State 
School  Plant  Construction,  Improve- 
ment and  Repair  Fund  to  $47,771,241.73. 

What  Ninth  Graders 
Want  to  Learn 

An  investigator  at  Indiana  University 
asked  100  boys  and  girls  in  the  ninth 
grade  what  they'd  like  to  learn.  Their 
answers  ran  as  follows: 

1.  English :  How  to  study,  How  to  im- 
prove reading,  How  to  speak,  How  to 
listen,  Right  and  wrong  in  ideals. 

2.  Social  science :  Becoming  a  leader 
or  follower,  How  to  select  leaders,  How 
to  make  friends,  How  to  keep  democ- 
racy strong,  How  to  choose  school 
courses. 

3.  Mathematics :  Number  skill,  Budg- 
eting, How  to  bank,  Investment  and  sav- 
ings, Personal  finance  management. 

4.  Science :  Science  in  daily  life,  Com- 
munity health,  The  human  body,  Ap- 
preciation of  nature,  Natural  phe- 
nomena. 

5.  Physical  education :  How  to  im- 
prove personal  health,  How  to  find 
wholesome  leisure,  How  to  be  a  good 
sport  in  games,  How  to  improve  person- 
al safety,  How  to  develop  posture. 
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Power  of  School  Board  to  Adopt 
Regulations  as  to  Participation  of 
Local  Schools  in  Interscholastic 
sports;  Reasonableness  of 
Regulations 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  November  13th  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. In  your  letter  you  state: 

"The  local  School  Board  approves  in 
principle  the  desirability  of  controlling 
any  athletic  program  on  a  uniform 
basis,  but  certain  regulations  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  State  Board  appear 
to  be  beyond  the  purposes  for  which 
the  State  Board  was  created,  and  furth- 
er violate  the  Constitutional  Rights  of 
individuals.  We  refer  to  that  portion  of 
the  Regulation  which  says  that  no 
school  shall  engage  in  any  athletic  prac- 
tices prior  to  August  15th,  or  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  school 
year.  The  penalty  prescribed  for  viola- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  regulations  is 
possible  removal  of  the  offending  school 
from  the  standing  of  being  an  accredit- 
ed school.  Neither  the  State  nor  the 
County  contributes  any  funds  for  ath- 
letic purposes." 

You  then  request  an  opinion  of  this 
office  as  to  the  board's  jurisdiction  over 
any  athletic  activity  which  takes  place 
during  the  time  that  schools  are  not 
officially  in  session  or  which  is  not  in- 
cluded specifically  or  by  implication  in 
the  statutory  powers  granted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  supervis- 
ing and  administering  the  free  public 
school  system  of  the  State. 

Before  the  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  the  regulations  in  question  it 
requested  from  this  office  an  opinion  as 
to  its  authority  to  adopt  such  regula- 
tions. I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  opinion 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Claude  H. 
Farrell,  under  date  of  June  4th,  1952. 

In  the  case  of  COGGINS  vs.  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION,  223  N.  C.  763,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  opinion  to  Mr.  Farrell, 
after  stating  that  boards  of  education 
have  the  authority  to  make  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
public  schools,  our  Supreme  Court  said : 

"The  court,  therefore,  will  not  con- 
sider whether  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  wise  or  expedient.  Nor  will 
it  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the 
sound  discretion  of  school  trustees  in 
matters  confided  by  law  to  their  dis- 
cretion. The  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  local  board  are  conclusive  un- 
less it  acts  corruptly,  in  bad  faith  or 


in  clear  abuse  of  its  powers  (citing 
cases)  .  .  .  The  court  will  intervene 
only  when  necessary  to  prevent  such 
action." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  boards  of  education  do  have  the 
authority  to  make  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  and  that  the  courts  will  not 
interfere  with  a  board's  exercise  of  its 
sound  discretion.  Rule  16  evidently  re- 
ferred to  by  you  in  your  letter  is  in  the 
following  language: 

"Practice  in  any  sport  may  not  start 
before  August  15th  or  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  regular  term  'opening 
of  schools'  " 

In  this  instance  the  question  would 
seem  to  be  whether  the  above  rule  is  an 
unreasonable  or  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  discretion  vested  in  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  In  your  letter  you  refer 
to  the  fact  that  neither  the  State  nor 
the  County  contributes  any  funds  for 
athletic  purposes,  yet,  in  the  situation 
referred  to  in  your  letter  the  school 
facilities  provided  by  public  taxation 
are  being  used  and  in  some  instances  at 
least  the  salary  of  the  coach  is  supple- 
mented by  local  school  funds. 

Attempting  to  answer  your  question 
directly,  I  cannot  find  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  has  passed  up- 
on the  identical  question  propounded 
by  you.  Until  there  is  such  a  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  no  lawyer  can 
be  entirely  certain  of  his  position,  yet 
I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  regu- 
lation in  question  represents  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  by  law 
in  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
— -Attorney  General,  December  1,  1952. 

House  Education 
Committee 

Maddrey,  Chairman ;  Taylor  of  Bun- 
combe, Vice  Chairman;  Anderson, 
Brown.  Carr,  Collier,  Combs,  Corey, 
Crissman,  Dean,  Dellinger,  Edwards, 
Fisher  of  Transylvania,  Fountain, 
Gentry,  Goodman  of  Mecklenburg,  Good- 
man of  Stanly,  Hargett,  Hewlett, 
Holmes,  Hunt,  Johnson  of  Alexander, 
Kemp.  Kilpatrick,  Kiser,  Leinback, 
Moore  of  Wilson,  O'Herron,  Pittman, 
Pou,  Quinn,  Ramsey,  Randall,  Regan, 
Rodman.  Sanders,  Satterfield,  Taylor  of 
Warren,  Thomas,  Turner,  Umstead, 
Whitmire,  Womble  of  Wake,  Woodard, 
Yarborough. 


Duty  of  State  to 
Provide  Transportation 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  October  28,  in  which  you  write : 
"I  would  like  for  you  to  please  ad- 
vise me  as  soon  as  you  can  if  the 
State    of    North    Carolina    has    to 
furnish  school  children  transporta- 
tion with  the  school  buses  or  does 
it  become  the  duty  of  the  parents 
to  haul  them  to  the  school. 
"If  you  will  give  me  a  ruling  on 
this  matter  by  return  mail,  I  will 
appreciate  it  very  much." 
G.  S.  115-374  provides  that  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  all  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  public  school 
children  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  which   shall  have  authority  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning   the   organization,    maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  school  transporta- 
tion  facilities.   G.    S.   115-376  provides 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
cooperation    with    the   county   superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  district  school 
committee  and  the  district  school  prin- 
cipal,  shall  establish   the   route  to   be 
followed  by  each  school  bus  operated 
as   a   part  of  the   State  public  school 
transportation  system. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  provide 
transportation  for  the  school  children 
of  the  State  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  promulgated  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  school  auth- 
orities. 

I  assume  that  you  are  referring  in  your 
letter  to  the  situation  existing  in  the 
community  in  your  County  where  the 
bus  drivers  are  on  strike.  I  am  not  ad- 
vised as  to  the  latest  developments  in 
this  controversy,  but  I  know  that  sev- 
eral conferences  have  been  held  be- 
tween officials  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  local  school  auth- 
orities in  an  attempt  to  resume  opera- 
tion of  the  buses  in  that  community. 
I  have  been  present  at  some  of  the 
conferences  and  have  found  that  some 
of  the  discussions  have  generated  a 
great  deal  more  heat  than  light.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  conditions  in  that  com- 
munity will  soon  be  such  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  resume  operation  of  the  buses. 
If  this  office  can  do  anything  to  help 
the  situation,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  us.  — Attorney  General,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1952. 


FEBRUARY,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1948) 

L.  J.  Perry,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Reidsville  City  Schools  and 
more  recently  athletic  director  at 
Elon  College,  became  North  Caro- 
lina's first  full-time  secretary  of  the 
High  School  Athletic  Association  on 
January  1,  194  8. 

Mrs.  Will  (Frances  Sanders,  State 
F.  H.  A.  Adviser,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  resigned  January  1 
to  accept  employment  in  the  Raleigh 
Public  Schools. 

Thomas  H.  Cash,  Sr.,  who  retired 
July  1,  1947,  as  superintendent  of 
Forsyth  County  Schools,  died  at  his 
home  in  Winston-Salem  on  January  3. 

M.  P.  Jennings,  who  retired  last 
year  as  superintendent  of  Pasquotank 
County  Schools,  died  in  Elizabeth  City 
on  January  15  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1943) 
The  Victory  Garden  can  become, 
very  easily,  an  important  part  of  the 
Victory  Corps  Program,  according  to 
Ralph  J.  Andrews,  recently  appointed 
Victory  Corps  Coordinator  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Charles  H.  Warren,  Supervisor  of 
of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  now 
a  Lt.  Col.  on  leave  of  absence  with 
the  armed  forces,  wrote  Supt.  Erwin 
a  letter  concerning  some  of  his  ex- 
periences in  North  Africa. 

Instead  of  a  percentage  increase  in 
salaries  of  public  school  teachers  and 
other  State  employees,  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  has  recommend- 
ed in  The  Budget  Appropriation  Bill 
which  has  already  been  introduced  at 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  a  War  Bonus  be  provided. 

15  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  February,  1938) 
Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Super- 
visor Public  Schools  of  Anne  Arendel 
County,  Maryland,  will  come  to  the 
Department  as  associate  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Instructional  Service  on 
March  1,  it  is  announced  by  Superin- 
tendent Erwin. 

State  Superintendent  Erwin  has  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  Byrd  Testi- 
monial Committee  which  is  honoring 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  at  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  March  3,  19  38,  for 
his  distinguished  service  and  contri- 
bution to  education. 


I  Am  A  Teacher! 

/  wish  that  I  could  persuade 
every  teacher  to  be  proud  of  his 
occupation  —  not  conceited  or 
pompous,  but  proud.  People  who 
introduce  themselves  with  a 
shameful  remark  that  they  are 
"just  an  elementary  school  teach- 
er" give  me  despair  in  my  heart, 
confusion  in  my  brain,  and  a  pain 
in  my  neck. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  lawyer  say 
deprecatingly  that  he  was  only  a 
little  patent  attorney?  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  physician  say,  "I  am 
just  a  brain  surgeon"? 

/  beg  of  you  to  stop  this  miser- 
able, humiliating  habit  of  apolo- 
gizing for  being  a  member  of  the 
most  important  profession  in  the 
world.  You,  as  teachers,  can  face 
anyone  in  the  world  without  a 
feeling  of  inferiority.  You  should 
begin  now  to  do  that  very  thing. 

The  grandeur  of  your  profes- 
sion can,  if  you  will  let  it,  clothe 
you  like  a  splendid  cloak.  Pull  it 
around  you  ;  draw  up  to  your  full 
height ;  look  anybody  squarely  in 
the  eye ;  and  say,  "I  am  a  teach- 
er." — William  G.  Carr. 
Executive  Secretary 

National  Education  Association 


Women's  Role  Small 

in  High  Education  Levels 

In  a  look  at  how  women  are  doing  in 
education,  the  U.  S.  Women's  Bureau 
found  that  women  are  only  7.9  per  cent 
of  all  public  high  school  principals, 
practically  the  same  proportion  as  50 
years  ago.  The  number  of  women  super- 
intendents of  city  school  systems  is  very 
small,  and  has  decreased  in  recent 
years.  As  recently  as  1939,  46  of  the 
city  superintendents  of  schools  were 
women.  Today  there  are  eight  in  the 
1.583  cities  with  over  2,500  population 
and  only  one  in  the  360  cities  with  over 
30,000  population.  In  these  larger  cities, 
more  than  half  the  principals  of  ele- 
mentary schools  are  women. 

On  university  faculties  men  predomi- 
nate in  the  better  positions  and  few 
women  are  to  be  found  at  the  policy- 
making levels.  Even  the  women's  col- 
leges usually  have  men  as  the  top  ad- 
ministrators ;  there  are  69  non-sectarian 
women's  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  only  11  are  headed  by  a  woman. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  full  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  women. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Greensboro.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  B.  L.  Smith  declared  today 
that  plans  must  be  expedited  for  edu- 
cational television  on  the  local  scene 
or  the  Greensboro  public  schools  will 
run  the  risk  of  losing  a  special  chan- 
nel allocated  to  them.  — Greensboro 
Record,  December  12. 

Franklinville.  A  fire  that  apparent- 
ly started  in  a  small  storage  room 
near  the  front  entrance  of  the  local 
school  about  6:25  a.m.  today  destroy- 
ed the  18-room  building  just  before 
590  students  began  arriving  by  bus 
for  the  reopening  of  school  following 
the  Christmas  holidays.  — Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  January  2. 

Forsyth.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Jr.,  of 
Raleigh  has  been  secured  as  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  teacher  at  Kern- 
ersville  High  School  to  fill  the  vac- 
ancy created  by  the  death  of  W-.  G. 
Entrekin.  — Kernersville  News,  De- 
cember 25. 

Durham.  Lester  A.  Smith,  business 
manager  of  the  County  schools,  said 
today  that  more  contractors  than  ever 
before  are  showing  an  interest  in 
getting  county  schools  construction 
work.  — Durham  Sun,  December  30. 

Goldsboro.  Trustees  of  Goldsboro 
Graded  schools  voted  to  complete 
fences  around  primary  schools  in  the 
city  at  a  meeting  last  night  at  Wil- 
liam Street  School.  —  Goldsboro 
News-Argus,  January  6. 

Lexington.  Formal  inspection  of 
the  new  Lexington  Senior  High 
School  building  will  be  held  tomor- 
row, it  was  announced  this  morning 
by  Supt.  L.  E.  Andrews.  — Lexington 
Dispatch,  January  8. 

Caldwell.  Five  students  in  agricul- 
ture at  Hudson  High  School  are  plant- 
ing white  pines  as  forestry  projects, 
C.  H.  Lathan,  vocational  agriculture 
teacher,  revealed  today.  — Lenoir 
News-Topic,  January  7. 

Catawba.  A  petition  urging  the 
Catawba  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  appropriate  funds  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  a  driver- 
training  course  at  St.  Stephens  High 
School  near  Hickory  was  turned  over 
by  that  body  to  the  Catawba  County 
Board  of  Education  for  further  study 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  former 
board  here  yesterday.  — Charlotte 
News,  January  7. 
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Educators  Urge  President 

To  Name  Commission 


Four  representatives  of  national  edu- 
cational organizations  have  urged  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  name  a  national 
commission  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
schools.  They  also  requested  him  to 
urge  Congress  to  renew  Public  Law  815 
which  provides  for  federal  aid  for 
school  construction  in  defense-congested 
areas. 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Caldwell,  NEA  presi- 
dent. William  G.  Carr.  NEA  executive 
secretary,  Robert  H.  Wyatt,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secre- 
taries of  State  Teachers  Associations, . 
and  James  L.  McCaskill,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NEA  Legislative  Commis- 
sion, spent  a  half-hour  with  the  Presi- 
dent discussing  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  nation's  schools. 

These  problems,  which  present  a 
threat  to  the  national  security,  are 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  school  teach- 
ers and  the  lack  of  adequate  school 
buildings. 

The  NEA  representatives  urged  the 
President  to  appoint  a  fact-finding  com- 
mission to  study  the  problems  facing 
the  nation's  schools  and  to  use  the  facts 
to  determine  what  remedial  measures 
are  needed.  The  group  asked  that  the 
commission  consider  the  relation  of 
school  costs  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  states  and  localities  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  nation. 

Public  Law  815  is  scheduled  to  expire 
.Tune  30,  1053,  and  the  NEA  group  re- 
quested that  the  President  ask  for  a 
renewal  of  this  law  as  an  emergency 
measure.  They  also  requested  aid  for 
school  construction  in  needy  states  and 
districts. 

"We  need  a  minimum  of  00.000  new 
elementary  teachers  right  now  and  will 
need  an  additional  00  000  elementary 
school  teachers  annually  for  some 
years,"  Dr.  Carr  told  President  Eisen- 
hower. "This  need  is  due  primarily  to 
an  increased  birth  rate  which  will  bring 
not  less  than  1.200.000  elementary 
school  children  into  the  classroom  each 
year. 


Last  year  only  32,000  prospective  ele- 
mentary teachers  were  graduated  from 
teacher  preparation  programs.  We  have 
no  reason  to  expect  all  of  this  number 
will  enter  teaching. 

"The  school  building  shortage  is  as 
critical  as  the  teacher  shortage,  and 
for  the  same  reason."  Dr.  Carr  told  the 
President.  "These  shortages  will  have  a 
serious  impact  upon  American  life  in 
a  few  years  unless  something  is  done." 

Carroll  Requests  Data 
On  Building  Needs 

Up-to-date  and  accurate  information 
concerning  the  building  needs  for  each 
school  in  the  State  was  recently  re- 
quested from  county  and  city  super- 
intendents by  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll. 

These  data  were  requested  in  order 
to  indicate  the  needs  in  connection  with 
school  legislation,  Dr.  Carroll  stated. 


Governor  Appoints 
Television  Commission 

A  12-memt>er  commission  to  make  a 
study  of  the  possible  use  of  educational 
television  was  appointed  the  latter  part 
of  January  by  Governor  Umstead. 

Irving  E.  Carlyle  of  Winston-Salem 
was  named  chairman  of  the  commission. 
Other  members  included :  L.  Y.  Ballen- 
tine,  Raleigh  ;  R.  B.  Robertson,  Canton ; 
John  Harden,  Greensboro ;  Dr.  John  R. 
Cunningham,  Davidson ;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Bunn.  Raleigh  ;  F.  J.  Blythe,  Charlotte  ; 
C.  McD.  Davis,  Wilmington ;  Knox 
Massey,  Durham ;  James  Clark,  Eliza- 
bethtown  ;  W.  B.  Rodman,  Washington  ; 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh. 

The  commission  was  authorized  by 
joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assemb- 
ly with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
Governor  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  allotted  eight  non-com- 
mercial television  channels  to  North 
Carolina  for  educational  use.  The  State 
must  exercise  its  right  to  these  channels 
lief  ore  June  2,  or  commercial  stations 
may  apply  for  them. 


Committee  Rejects  High  Pressure 

Athletic  Competition  for  Children 


Eighth  graders  and  their  younger 
schoolmates  should  not  compete  in  high 
pressure  interschool  competition  of  the 
varsity  type,  according  to  a  report  call- 
ed "Desirable  Athletic  Competition  for 
Children",  issued  recently  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Athletic  Competition  for 
Children  of  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  School  Age. 

Leagues,  tournaments,  "little"  bowl 
games,  midget  football,  "biddy"  basket- 
ball, and  night-time  contests  were 
frowned  on  by  the  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  four  national  edu- 
cational groups  :  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation ;  the  Society  of  State 
Directors  of  Health.  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Recreation ;  the  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals,  Na- 
tional Education  Association ;  and  the 


National  Council  of  State  Consultants 
in  Elementary  Education. 

Instead,  the  committee,  backed  up  by 
its  three-year  study  of  the  physiological, 
safety,  and  economic  effects  of  compe- 
tition on  youngsters,  felt  that  school 
and  community  should  encourage  intra- 
mural activities,  interclass  competition, 
sports  days  and  play  days,  with  an 
occasional  invitation  game  to  climax 
the  sport  season. 

This  type  of  program,  says  the  report 
"will  help  boys  and  girls  to  find  invigor- 
ating, physique-developing,  fun-giving 
activities,  and  yet  will  protect  them 
from  harmful  exhaustion,  unsafe  par- 
ticipation, and  other  possible  detriment- 
al effects." 

Foundation  for  any  athletic  program, 
the  committee  noted,  should  be  the 
needs,  capabilities,  and  interests  of 
growing  children. 


A  chapter  in  the  1953  Yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators is  the  basis  for  my  message  this  month.  This  chapter,  entitled  "Build- 
ing Public  Understanding,"  begins  with  these  words:  "No  school  system  can  have 
too  much  good  will  in  order  to  ward  off  and  withstand  the  major  anti-school 
bombardments." 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  this  statement.  In  these  days  of  world- 
wide tension  and  unrest,  the  public  schools  are  getting  a  share  of  the  criticisms 
that  abound.  I  do  not  fear  such  criticisms  so  long  as  they  are  fair  and  constructive. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  they  indicate  a  desire  for  better  schools. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  schools  have  been  confronted  with  criticisms 
from  a  few  self-appointed  or  "professional"  critics  of  education.  These  critics  have 
centered  their  attacks  mainly  in  the  following  areas:  Three  R's  not  taught  properly; 
alleged  subversive  teaching;  too  many  "fads  and  frills;"  neglect  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values;  social  studies  (history,  geography,  and  citizenship)  not  taught  or 
improperly  taught;  disapproval  of  teaching  methods  (progressive);  and  costing 
too  much  money. 

These  criticisms  should  be  faced  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  clear  up  or 
counteract  them.  The  AASA  Yearbook  suggests  the  following  public  relations  pro- 
cedures which  have  obtained  best  results: 

Organization  of  study  and  advisory  groups  of  parents  and  other  laymen. 

Distribution    of   pamphlets   and    other   printed    materials. 

Public  meetings  of  the  schoolboard. 

Frequent  conferences  with  newspaper  reporters. 

Appointment  of  committees  of  laymen   and  educators  to  investigate. 

Other  procedures  (parent-teacher  study  groups,  citizens  advisory  groups,  and 

exchange  visits). 

To  my  way  of  thinking  these  suggestions  all  boil  down  to  the  one  fact  of  keep- 
ing the  public  informed  as  to  the  truth  about  the  schools.  A  "see-for-yourself" 
technic— on-the-spot,  by  printed  materials,  or  through  audio-visual  aids— often  dis- 
pels unfair  criticism.  "Eternal  vigilance"  is  a  good  watchword;  but  coupled  with  it 
should  be  a  continuous  public  relations  program,  pointing  out  the  good  phases  of 
the  school.  Such  a  program,  I  believe,  will  yield  high  dividends  in  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  and  thereby  allay  much  of  the  unfavorable  criticism  being  directed 
at  our  public  schools. 
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Emphasis 


"More  emphasis  on  the  strongest  points  and  less 
publicity  in  emphasizing  the  weakest  points  of  our 
educational  system  is  suggested." 

This  is  a  sentence  from  Governor  Umstead's  in- 
augural address.  Like  him,  we  believe  that  school  peo- 
ple generally  have  not  given  as  much  publicity  as 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  "strongest  points."  True,  there 
are  some  exceptions,  especially  in  some  of  the  city 
units  where  good  publicity  has  been  given  to  this  side 
of  public  opinion.  There  are,  however,  many  "good 
things"  to  be  said  about  the  schools  in  other  areas  as 
well  as  for  the  State  as  a  whole  that  haven't  been  told, 
or  perhaps  they  need  to  be  told  again.  Surely,  there  is 
not  enough  publicity  being  given  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  classrooms— that  good  science  project,  or  activity 
in  good  citizenship,  sportsmanship,  or  perhaps  just  a 
"good  lesson"  in  history. 

We  should  give  publicity  to  the  regular  good  things 
about  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  exceptional  or  out- 
standing. The  public  forgets  that  the  3  R's  are  being 
taught,  because  we  do  not  give  publicity  to  the  fact. 
We  tell  all  about  the  new  school  building,  the  excellent 
"this  and  that,"  and  oftentimes  fail  to  give  publicity  to 
the  fundamental  classroom  activities  in  terms  of  public 
understanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  improve  public  edu- 
cation at  its  weakest  points,  those  points  must  be  cited. 
We  leave  an  impression,  however  that  we  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  improve  the  schools  by  pointing  out 
our  weak  points,  rather  than  "doing  a  good  job"  in 
actual  classroom  activities.  So  maybe  the  Governor  is 
right.  We  should  give  more  emphasis  to  our  strongest 
points. 

Professional 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  BULLETIN  is  an 
article  concerning  "professional"  training  of  the  teacher. 
This  article  is  presented  in  an  attempt  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  when  applied  to  teacher  training. 
It  indicates  how  much  professional  training  is  required 
to  obtain  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State.  Only  1 8  of  the  1 20  to  1  28  semester  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  college  are  labeled  as  pro- 
fessional. All  other  courses  that  a  person  preparing  to 
teach  must  take  are  in  the  academic  or  general  educa- 
tion field— subject  matter  courses. 


"Too  Hasty  Action" 

"Too  hasty  action,"  the  News  and  Observer  entitles 
an  editorial  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  General  Assembly  concern- 
ing Regulation  7  of  the  Regulations  Governing  Athletics 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  The  regulation 
read  "There  shall  be  no  regional  or  State  championship 
games  for  girls."  Upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Athletics,  the  term  "regional"  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  "two  or  more  counties  or  more  than 
two  cities  in  two  or  more  counties." 

Because  of  the  fact  that  only  one  high  school  exists 
in  some  counties,  the  regulation  did  not  provide  for 
any  competition  between  schools  in  such  counties. 
Rather  than  wait  till  the  regulation  might  be  revised, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Febru- 
ary 24  which  opened  the  door  insofar  as  basketball 
tournaments  for  girls  are  concerned. 

A  modification  of  Rule  7  could  have  been  more 
properly  made  by  school  authorities  responsible  for 
the  program  through  regular  procedure,  but  for  the 
Legislature  to  permit  an  unlimited  number  of  tourna- 
ments is  going  beyond  the  views  and  experience  of 
those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  girls  in  mind. 

Double  Investment 

The  State  Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Education, 
meeting  in  Raleigh  recently,  recommended  that  an  ef- 
fort be  made  to  set  up  a  State  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
from  which  worthy  high  school  boys  and  girls  express- 
ing a  desire  to  teach  might  borrow  funds.  It  was  the 
notion  of  the  Council  that  this  Fund,  in  an  amount  to 
be  determined  as  meeting  the  needs,  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  a  pro- 
gram of  teacher  recruitment  to  relieve  the  present 
teacher  shortage.  Experience  was  cited  at  one  institu- 
tion where  a  small  number  of  young  people  were  aided 
from  a  limited  civic  club  fund;  and  the  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed that  if  this  idea  were  expanded,  recruitment 
could  be  increased  more  rapidly  at  a  time  most  needed. 

The  BULLETIN  thinks  that  this  is  an  excellent  idea 
also. 

The  plan  might  take  this  form:  A  law  authorizing 
the  State  Treasurer  to  set  aside  as  an  investment  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education  the  amount  decided  upon. 
The  Board  upon  application  from  the  colleges  would 
allocate  an  amount  for  each  college,  which  in  turn 
would  make  the  loans  and  collect  the  repayments  with 
a  small  interest.  This  total  fund  would  revolve  from 
year  to  year  as  long  as  the  need  exists  when  it  would 
be  returned  to  the  State  Treasury. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  a  double  investment— the 
State's  money  would  be  invested;  and  the  investment  in 
an  improved  teacher  training  program  affecting  the 
children,  the  future  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  State. 
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Council  Advocates  State  Loan  Fund 

For  Recruiting  Teachers 


A  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken 
whereby  the  State  would  create  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  to  enable  worthy 
students  to  enter  college  to  prepare  for 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  was  made 
by  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Teach- 
er Education  held  in  Raleigh  on  Febru- 
ary 9. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil, it  was  agreed  that  "there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary field  and  in  high  school  sub- 
ject areas  of  mathematics,  science,  in- 
dustrial education,  business  education, 
home  economics,  library  science,  special 
education  for  the  handicapped.  Latin, 
fine  arts,  and  music.''  The  resolution 
also  stated  that  "the  professional  and 
academic  requirements  for  certification 
are  at  a  minimum,  although  some 
changes  within  the  minimum  standards 
might   be   appropriately    considered." 

The  Council  was  created  by  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Education  Commission  following  its  re- 
port in  1948.  It  was  increased  from  23 
members  to  39  members  last  month  by 
State  Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll 
by  the  appointment,  of  additional  per- 
sons from  both  the  public  schools  and 
the  colleges. 

At  the  February  9  meeting,  the  Coun- 
cil also  affirmed  that  "any  lowering  of 
the  standards  would  definitely  result  in 
a  lowering  of  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  the  public  schools."  It  cited  studies 
at  the  national  level  showing  that  a 
lowering  of  standards  for  certification 
does  not  relieve  the  shortage  of  teach- 
ers. 

Finally,  the  Council  resolved  "to  con- 
tinue studies  in  student  teaching,  cer- 
tification requirements,  and  teacher 
education,  authorized  by  the  original 
Council.  It  voted  to  meet  again  Febru- 
ary 25. 

Council  members  present  February 
9  were  the  following :  Rosalie  Andrews, 
Winston-Salem  City  Schools ;  Dean 
James  Boyer,  St.  Augustine's  College ; 
W.  L.  Bridgers,  Pinetops  Elementary 
School;  Dr.  W.  H.  Cartwright,  Duke 
University ;  Mrs.  Genevieve  W.  Chappel, 
Wiley  School  (Raleigh)  ;  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Easterling,  Rocky  Mount ;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Perkins  Edwards,  Raleigh ;  Mrs.  Phebe 
Emmons.  Washington  City  Schools ; 
Supt.  Elmer  Garringer,  Charlotte  City 
Schools ;  W.  L.  Greene,  N.  C.  Teacher's 


Asso.,  Raleigh;  J.  R.  Hawkins,  H.  P. 
Harding  School  (Charlotte)  ;  Helen  A. 
Heucles,  Fayetteville  State  Teachers 
College;  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  ;  F.  G. 
Isley,  Whiteville  Elementary  School ; 
Dean  Leo  W.  Jenkins.  East  Carolina 
College ;  George  L.  Johnson,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  ;  Annie 
Mae  Kenion,  Duplin  County  Schools ; 
Dean  T.  E.  McKinney,  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University;  Blanche  Norman, 
Burton  Grove  School  (Leaksville)  ; 
Dean  Clifton  Oxendine.  Pembroke  State 
College ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Lenoir-Rhyne 
College ;  Dean  L.  A.  Peacock,  Meredith 
College :  A.  H.  Peeler,  J.  C.  Price  School 
(Greensboro)  ;  Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips, 
University  of  North  Carolina ;  Willa 
Player.  Bennett  College ;  Supt.  H.  M. 
Roland,  Wilmington;  Clyde  Stokes, 
Ayden  Elementary  School ;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Williams  Twiford,  Goklsboro  City 
Schools ;  W.  H.  Watson,  Carver  High 
School  (Winston-Salem)  ;  Elizabeth 
Welch.  Salem  College ;  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Wey,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Members  not  present  February  9 
were  :  Thomas  Banks.  Garner  ;  Jestine 
Kearney  Davis.  Raleigh  ;  Mrs.  Nora  F. 
Dowdy,  P.  S.  Jones  High  School  (Wash- 
ington) ;  Margaret  Flintom,  High  Point 
City  Schools ;  Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham, 
Woman's  College ;  Marie  Haigwood, 
Shelby  City  Schools ;  Dean  Wendell  P. 
Jones,  State  Teachers  College  (Eliza- 
beth City)  ;  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Killian,  West- 
ern Carolina  Teachers  College. 

Better  Light  Gives 
Pupils  Better  Sight 

Two  modern  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  featured  in  a  national  maga- 
zine recently  to  illustrate  better  class- 
room lighting. 

BETTER  LIGHT  BETTER  SIGHT 
NEWS,  a  trade  magazine  promoting 
good  lighting,  in  its  November-Decem- 
ber. 1952,  number  included  pictures  of 
the  Sherwood-Bates  school  in  Raleigh 
and  the  Aberdeen  (Moore  County) 
school.  The  lead  article  features  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  by  the  late  State 
Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin  on 
North  Carolina's  school  building  pro- 
gram, with  special  emphasis  on  better 
lighting  for  better  eyesight.  The  maga- 
zine also  published  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Erwin.  written  by  William  P.  McPher- 
son,  commercial  sales  manager  of  Caro- 
lina Power  and  Light  Co. 


New  Handbook 
Comes  from  Press 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Handbook 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
came  from  the  printer  during  February 
and  March  and  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  those  superintendents  plac- 
ing orders,  it  is  announced  by  L.  H. 
Jobe,  Director  Division  of  Publications 
and  Statistics,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Superintendents  have  until  April  1 
to  get  this  publication  at  40  cents  a 
copy  Mr.  Johe  stated.  After  that  date 
the  price  will  be  50  cents  each  to  all 
alike,  he  said. 

Former  Superintendent 
of  Guilford  Dies 

Thomas  R.  Foust,  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Guilford  County  Schools, 
died  in  Raleigh  on  January  30  at  the 
age  of  85  years. 

Mr.  Foust,  horn  in  Alamance  County, 
graduated  from  the  State  University  in 
1892.  He  did  graduate  work  at  the  same 
institution  during  the  1894-95  school 
year.  In  addition  to  his  tenure  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Guilford  County, 
Mr.  Foust  served  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Clinton  school,  seven  years  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Bern  schools,  and 
three  years  as  Goldsboro's  school  super- 
intendent. He  served  also  as  president 
of  the  city  school  superintendents'  or- 
ganization, and  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
(now  the  NCEA)  in  1909. 
.  Paragraphs  from  editorials  in  Guil- 
ford newspapers  are  illustrative  of  the 
regard  in  which  Mr.  Foust  was  held  by 
those  who  knew  him.  The  Greensboro 
News  said : 

"Mr.  Foust  topped  a  rich  educational 
heritage.  Guilford,  always  a  pioneer  in 
education,  found  traditional  leadership, 
faith,  vision  and  accomplishment  under 
him.  He  wrought  well,  lastingly  and  in 
a  manner  which  greatly  furthered  that 
heritage  and  kept  the  county  moving 
forward  to  ever  greater  benefits  from 
the  investment  which  it  made  in  its 
boys  and  girls." 

The  Greensboro  Record  said : 

"Fortunate,  indeed,  it  was  for  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  rural  Guilford  County 
particularly,  that  Thomas  R.  Foust 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  enrichment  of 
those  whom  he  loved  and  understood 
best.  His  career  and  works  will  be 
perpetuated  in  individual  and  com- 
munity living  and  enrichment — 'a  port- 
rait of  himself.'  " 
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AAHPER  Reports  on 
Athletic  Competition 

"Desirable  Athletic  Competition  for 
Children"  is  the  title  of  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,   recently  released. 

The  46-page  report  is  the  culmination 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  three  year 
study — the  committee  representing  the 
AAHPER,  the  Society  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  the  Department  of  Element- 
ary School  Principals,  and  the  National 
Council  of  State  Consultants  in  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

The  report  includes  the  Recommend- 
ations of  the  committee.  Findings  Upon 
which  Recommendations  Are  Based, 
and  a  Selected  Bibliography.  Copies  are 
available  from  AAHPER,  1201  Six- 
teenth St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  at 
50  cents  each,  or  at  special  prices  in 
quantity. 


Spencer  Reports  Progress 
in  Preparation  of  New 
Health  Publication 

Preparation  of  the  new  course  of 
study  in  Health  Education  is  going  for- 
ward on  a  very  satisfactory  basis,  ac- 
cording to  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-di- 
rector, School  Health  Coordinating  Ser- 
vice, joint  agency  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  Spencer  heads  up  a  State-wide 
Committee  which  for  the  past  several 
months  has  been  working  on  this  pro- 
ject. Already,  he  reports,  preliminary 
sections  of  the  proposed  publication 
have  been  sent  to  school  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  college  personnel, 
local  health  departments,  and  individ- 
ual schools  for  suggestions  and  com- 
ments. 

The  following  sections  have  been 
sent:  Mental  Health:  Family  Life  Edu- 
cation ;  Communicable  Disease  Control 
including  Sanitation ;  Personal  Health 
Practices  sections  on  (1)  Personal 
Cleanliness  and  Grooming.  (2)  Rest, 
Sleep,  Relaxation  and  Exercise,  (3) 
Alcohol  P'ducation,  and  (4)  Nutrition; 
and  Community  Health.  In  addition,  a 
bulletin  on  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  the  use  of  ninth  grade  teachers 
was  sent  to  superintendents  who  re- 
quested it. 

Additional  copies  of  several  of  the 
sections  are  still  available  for  persons 
who  desire  them. 


Certification  Requirements 

Set-up  by  Democratic  Procedures 


Requirements  for  the  certification  of 
persons  to  teach  in  the  North  Carolina 
public  schools  are  set-up  cooperatively 
and  by  democratic  procedures. 

The  way  these  requirements  have 
evolved  over  the  past  30  years  is  told 
for  the  first  time  in  "The  Story  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification  in 
North  Carolina"  by  Dr.  James  E.  Hill- 
man,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Pro- 
fessional Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  released  recent- 
ly to  the  press. 

"Organically  and  constitutionally," 
Dr.  Hillman  writes,  "the  colleges  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  are 
united  through  the  College  Conferences, 
and  hand  in'hand  they  have  moved  for 
three  decades."  Through  its  Committee 
on  Collaboration  with  the  Department, 
the  Conference  has  from  time  to  time 
recommended  changes  in  the  minimum 
requirements  for  beginning  teachers, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
approved  the  changes.  For  example,  the 
minimum  requirements  for  certification 
in  case  of  elementary  teachers  have 
been  raised  as  follows: 

In  1922 — 2  years  of  high  school  and  a 

six-week  summer  school. 
In  1924 — 3  years  of  high  school  and  a 

six-week  summer  school. 
In  1925 — 4  years  of  high  school   (non- 
standard)   and    a    six-week    summer 

school. 
In   1926 — Graduation   from   a   standard 

high  school  and  a  six-week  summer 

school. 
In  1929 — 1  year  college  credit. 
In  1933—2  years  of  college. 
In  1935 — 3  years  of  college  credit  or  two 

year  normal   school  graduate. 
In    1939 — 4    years    of    college    work — 

bachelors    degree    from    a    standard 

four-year  college. 

Other  changes  in  specific  course  re- 
quirements, both  academic  and  profes- 
sional, have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  this  democratic  process.  "Every 
change  in  the  certificate  requirements 
for  teachers  which  has  been  made  since 
1!I25,"  quoting  from  this  Story,  "has 
first  been  approved  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference." 

The  base  of  this  democratic  action 
was  broadened  in  194S  by  the  creation 
of  the  State  Advisory  Council  of  Teach- 
er Education.  This  Council  is  composed 
of  classroom  teachers,  principals,  super- 
visors, superintendents,  college  teachers 
and  administrators,  the  executive  secre- 
taries of  the  two  State  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, the  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 


tion, the  State  School  Board  Associa- 
tion and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  membership  of  this 
Council  was  increased  from  23  to  39 
early  this  year. 

It  is  the  function  of  this  Council  to 
make  continuous  studies  of  teacher 
education  and  certification  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  College  Con- 
ferences through  the  Committees  on 
Collaboration.  No  changes  are  final  un- 
til approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  At  the  present  time  other 
changes  are  being  considered  by  the 
Council. 

Board  Adopts  New 
Language  Texts 

The  Language  for  Meaning  series, 
grades  3-8,  published  by  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  February. 

According  to  State  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll  this  series  will  re- 
place the  present  series  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  the  re- 
placement to  take  place  as  present  books 
wear  out.  Names  of  the  new  books  by 
grades  and  the  State  retail  prices  fol- 
low: 

Grade  Name  Price 

3  Building  Your  Language  $1.62 

4  Developing  Your  Language  _..  1.69 

5  Enriching  Your  Language  1.76 

6  Improving  Your  Language  1.79 

7  Mastering  Your  Language  1.90 

8  Perfecting  Your  Language  1.93 

These  books   will  'be   placed   on   the 

free  textbook  list. 

42.8%  State  Building  Fund 
Allotted  for  Negro  Schools 

With  the  approval  of  $205,082.54  from 
State  funds  for  school  construction  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  the  total  approved  from  the  $50 
million  Fund  created  in  1949  reached 
the  $48,045,097.58  mark. 

of  the  total  approved  to  that  date, 
the  division  by  races  is  as  follows: 
White  $27,096,663.21         56.4% 

Negro    .  20,567,746.IW         42.8% 

Indian 380,687.69  .8% 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  for  1951-52  is  divided  as  follows : 

White 633,172         69.3% 

Negro    273,188         29.9% 

Indian  _. - 7,909  .8% 
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Ryukyuans  Use  State's 
Library  Bulletin 

Word  has  been  received  that  the 
Ryukyuans  have  used  "Planning  and 
Equipping  the  School  Library."  publi- 
cation of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  in  planning  and  equip- 
ping a  library  building  for  the  Universi- 
ty of  Naha,  Okinawa. 

According  to  Ed  Pfau,  Jr.,  who  is 
now  working  with  Ryukyuan  officials  in 
the  establishment  of  the  University,  the 
buildings  are  being  erected  on  the  site 
of  an  old  castle  completely  destroyed 
during  the  war.  The  present  library  is 
a  one  story  wooden  structure,  built  of 
American  wood,  imported  for  recon- 
struction purposes.  It  is  planned  to 
build  a  library  for  the  University  with 
funds  secured  by  donations  from  Ameri- 
cans and  Ryukyuans. 

The  North  Carolina  publication  from 
which  plans  for  the  building  and  equip- 
ment have  been  used  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  former 
State  School  Library  Adviser,  now  with 
the  Raleigh  City  Schools. 


Spelling  Bee  Contest 
Gets  Under  Way 

The  thirteenth  spelling  bee  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Winston-Salem  Journ- 
al and  Sentinel  and  Radio  Station 
WSJS,  got  under  way  last  month  with 
the  sending  of  invitations  to  school 
systems  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

More  than  100.000  boys  and  girls  from 
59  schools  will  participate  in  this  an- 
nual contest,  it  is  learned.  Finals  will 
be  held  in  Winston-Salem  in  late  April 
or  May,  and  national  finals  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  week 
of  May  17-33. 

The  contest  has  unusual  interest  this 
year  since  some  student  will  be  defend- 
ing the  championship,  won  last  year  by 
Doris  Ann  Hall  of  Hudson.  She  isn't 
eligible  to  compete  in  this  year's  con- 
test. 

Counties  in  which  schools  are  eligible 
to  take  part  this  year  include :  Ala- 
mance, Alexander,  Alleghany,  Ashe, 
Avery,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Caswell,  Ca- 
tawba, Chatham,  Davidson.  Davie,  For- 
syth, Granville,  Guilford,  Iredell,  Lee, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  Orange,  Person, 
Randolph.  Rockingham,  Rowan,  Stanly. 
Stokes,  Surry,  Watauga,  Wilkes  and 
Yadkin  in  North  Carolina  and  Carroll. 
Grayson,  Henry  and  Patrick  in  Virginia. 

Entry  blanks  may  be  secured  from 
Bee  Headquarters,  care  of  Winston- 
Salem  Journal,  Winston- Salem,  N.  C, 


AASA  Report  Suggests  that  Schools 
"Help  the  Child  Learn  How  to  Learn  and 
Develop  a  Desire  to  Continue  Learning 


Schools  should  make  an  effort  to  de- 
vise programs  that  will  "help  the  child 
learn  how  to  learn  and  develop  a  desire 
to  continue  learning." 

So  say  the  authors  of  the  Association 
of  School  Administrators'  358-page  re- 
cently issued  report  on  the  "American 
School  Curriculum." 

"If  this  could  be  done,"  the  authors 
comment,  "through  helping  the  child  to 
learn  a  limited  sample  consisting  of  the 
most  significant  part  of  the  available 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  to  do 
this  with  thoroughness,  he  might  then 
leave  school  with  confidence  that  he 
knows  how  to  learn  other  things  as  the 
necessity  arises." 

The  authors,  a  commission  of  nine 
prominent  educators  and  one  newspaper 
reporter,  review  the  entire  field  of  mod- 
ern curriculum  development,  pointing 
up  the  roles  played  by  pupils,  teachers, 
the  home  and  community.  They  describe 
many  teaching  innovations  developed  in 
recent  years  in  the  nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

In  releasing  the  volume  to  the  press, 
AASA  Executive  Secretary  Worth  Mc- 
Clure  stated  that  the  entire  commission 
report  was  written  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  free  enterprise  point  of 
view. 

"The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,"  he  said,  "believes  that 
the  American  democratic  way  of  life 
may  be  perpetuated  by  teaching  the  in- 
dividual bow  free  America  permits  him 
to  choose  and  plan  his  own  goals,  al- 
lows him  to  keep  the  rewards  for  his 
work,  and  matches  these  privileges  with 
serious  duties  of  citizenship." 

The  book  points  out  the  close  parallel 
between  the  dramatic  expansion  of 
American  business  and  industry  and 
the  miracle  of  achievement  which  has 
occurred  on  all  educational  fronts  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

States  the  commission  :  "The  potenti- 
alities that  lie  ahead,  from  further  sci- 
entific studies  and  discoveries,  may 
bring  us  an  even  more  amazing  record 
during  the  next  half  century.  All  these 
things  receive  their  great  stimulus  from 
training  men  to  live  in  a  free  society 
and  operate  in  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Competition  and  opportunity  are 
always  the  challenge." 

The  commission  subscribes  to  the 
idea  of  more  and  better  school-com- 
munity contacts,  describing  them  as 
"Two-way  streets  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas."       The     publication     goes     on : 


"Teachers  interpret  the  school  pro- 
gram ;  laymen  explain  their  views  of 
education.  From  these  informal  ex- 
changes of  ideas  come  changes  in  the 
instructional  program  as  the  school 
adopts  or  adapts  some  of  the  better 
suggestions  offered  by  fellow  citizens." 
Such  teamwork  of  school  and  communi- 
ty, the  commission  comments,  often  re- 
sults in  community,  as  well  as  curricu- 
lum improvement. 

While  encouraging  the  development 
of  curriculum  materials  by  committees 
of  teachers  and  lay  citizens,  the  com- 
mission cautions  against  the  danger  of 
inaccuracies  unless  materials  so  pre- 
pared are  carefully  checked  by  scholarly 
authorities  and  other  experts.  In  other 
words,  sound  scholarship  in  the  com- 
mission's judgment  is  even  more  im- 
portant in  a  rapidly  changing  world 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  commission  expresses  the  belief 
that  there  is  an  important  place  for  the 
Three  R's  in  the  school  curriculum  to- 
day. "No  one,"  asserts  the  report,  "can 
he  versatile  and  adaptable  in  our  so- 
ciety unless  he  can  read  and  write.  The 
ability  to  read  gives  one  an  amazing 
freedom  in  finding  solutions  to  prob- 
lems." 

Noting  that  teaching  by  subjects  still 
predominates  in  American  schools,  the 
commission  points  out  that  the  immedi- 
ate job  is  to  help  classroom  teachers 
teach  as  effectively  as  possible.  The 
commission  regards  the  present  healthy 
tendency  of  seeking  new  patterns  of 
curriculum  organization  as  an  effort  to 
find  ways  of  better  teaching  as  well  as 
an  evidence  of  American  enterprise. 

Commission  Urges 
Audio-Visual  Program 

A  program  of  audio-visual  education 
in  the  schools,  administered,  supervised 
and  financed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  early  in  January. 

This  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  North  Carolina  Communications 
Study  Commission  which  was  created 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949.  The 
report  suggested  that  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  be  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $1  per 
year  for  each  student  enrolled  (about 
1,000)  for  the  program. 
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Erwin  Scholarship  Fund 
Amounts  to  Nearly  $5,000 

The  Erwin  Scholarship  Fund  amounts 
to  $4,916.80,  according  to  Flossie  Marsh- 
banks,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  was  created  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  to  aid  worthy  boys  and  girls  who 
prepare  to  teach  vocational  subjects 
in  the  public  schools. 

Miss  Marshbanks  reports  that  gifts 
to  the  Fund  have  recently  been  received 
from  the  following  teacher  groups : 

Catawba  County  teachers $445.00 

Columbus  County  teachers  375.80 

Morven  High  School 86.00 

Swain  County  Classroom 

Teachers  Association  13.25 

Scotland  County  teachers 305.65 

Robeson  County  teachers 840.00 

Lumberton  city  teachers 173.53 

Western  District  Classroom 

Teachers  Association  (Ashe- 

ville,  Canton  and  Rutherford)     24.76 

Contributions  were  originally  made 
by  the  vocational  home  economics  teach- 
ers and  the  State  home  economics  staff 
of  $350.00,  and  by  the  Duplin  County 
teachers  and  administrators  in  an 
amount  of  $668.22. 

Announcements  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  Miss  Marshbanks  reports, 
as  to  how  applications  of  future  vo- 
cational teachers  for  aid  from  the  Fund 
will  be  made. 

School  Days  May  Begin 
at  Age  65  at  Boston  U. 

School  days  can  begin  when  you  are 
65.  at  Boston  University. 

In  a  move  to  help  older  people  use 
their  leisure  time  profitable,  Boston 
University  has  established  free  retire 
ment  scholarships  for  men  and  women 
over  65,  who  may  enroll  as  auditors 
in  the  University's  Evening  Division 
courses. 

Part-time  courses  in  the  University's 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  School  of  Public 
Relations  and  Communications,  and  the 
College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters 
are  open  without  charge  to  those  who 
wish  to  follow  old  interests  or  develop 
new  ones  via  the  classroom  during  new 
leisure  time  resulting  from  retirement. 

Classes  in  writing,  languages,  history 
of  motion  pictures,  labor  relations,  cur- 
rent politics,  history  and  government, 
and  management  problems  are  only  a 
few  of  the  fields  open  for  their  atten- 
tion. — The  American  Teacher. 


Committee  Lists  Functions 

School  Attendance  Workers 


Primary  responsibilities  of  school  at- 
tendance workers  were  listed  recently 
by  a  committee  of  The  National  League 
to  Promote  School  Attendance  and 
printed  in  the  League's  News  Letter 
for  December,  1952. 

These  responsibilities  were  set  forth 
under  ten  services,  as  follows : 

1.  Investigation  and  casework  help, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  underlying 
causes  of  which  truancy  and  other  ac- 
ceptable behavior  are  symptoms ;  and 
providing  individual  help  to  the  child 
and  parents  in  helping  the  child  and  to 
find  himself  and  enable  him  to  use 
school  experience  creatively  and  pro- 
ductively. To  work  closely  with  teach- 
ers, who  share  responsibility  for  attend- 
ance, hy  give  and  take  of  information. 

2.  Referrals  to  appropriate  services 
within  the  school  and  to  community 
agencies  for  children  and  families  re- 
quiring specialized  help. 

3.  Periodic  census  of  the  community, 
and  assembling  enrollment  data. 

4.  Child  accounting  of  admissions, 
transfers,  and  dismissals. 

5.  Through  community  action,  to 
strengthen  existing  school  and  welfare 
services  and  to  mobilize  new  resources 
to  serve  unmet  needs. 

6.  Prevention  of  delinquency. 

7.  When  the  child  or  family  does  not 
respond  satisfactorily,  initiating  legal 
action  in  the  appropriate  Court  in  order 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  law. 

8.  The  initiation  of  action  toward 
placement  of  children  in  institutions 
for  dependent  -and  delinquent  children 
when  forces  within  the  individual,  his 
home,  or  the  community  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  adjust  in  his  own 
home. 

9.  The  interpretation  of  the  cumula- 
tive findings  of  the  attendance  service 
to  the  school  policy-making  body  (school 
administrators  i,  to  the  community,  and 
to  social  agencies,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  development  of  policy  and  pro- 
gram which  will  prevent  maladjustment 
and   delinquency. 

10.  The  formulation  and  promotion  of 
legislation  which  will  both  safeguard 
and  enhance  the  welfare  of  children. 

Columbia  Will  Hold 
Summer  Session 

Columbia  University  will  hold  its 
1953  Summer  Session  July  6  to  August 
14.  For  Summer  Session  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation write  to  the  Office  of  Uni- 
versity Admissions,  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


Carroll  Speaks 
to  Club  Women 


"We  must  keep  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  child  above  everything  else 
in  our  school  program,"  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Carroll  told  members  of  the 
X.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at 
their  mid-winter  Club  Institute  recently 
held  in  Raleigh. 

"The  number  of  children  involved 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  education  to  the  State,"  Super- 
intendent Carroll  stated.  "We  plan  in 
terms  of  millions  of  dollars  but  there 
are  940.000  children  in  the  State  and 
when  we  reach  the  cost  per  child  figure, 
it  is  not  so  great." 

Superintendent  Carroll  concluded  by 
reminding  clubwomen  that  the  welfare 
of  each  child  in  the  school  system  must 
not  be  overlooked  among  the  cold  facts 
and   figures  of  operations. 

Greensboro  News 
Urges  Research 

A  director  of  research  and  statistics 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction is  urged  by  the  Greensboro 
Ncivs  in  an  editorial  of  that  paper  for 
January  22. 

Funds  for  the  employment  of  a  per- 
son for  this  position  were  included  by 
State  Superintendent  Carroll  in  his  re- 
quest to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commis- 
sion. This  body,  however,  failed  to 
recommend  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  Greensboro  News  forcibly  points 
out  the  need  for  expansion  of  the  State 
Department  staff  into  this  realm  of 
education.  The  editor  says :  "It  is  cost- 
ing North  Carolina  not  to  have  ade- 
quate data  and  research  in  this  area 
of  public  service  where  it  spends  most 
money  and  where  the  future  of  the 
State  and  its  citizenry  is  most  vitally 
concerned. 

Again  the  editor  states:  "It  is  im- 
perative that  those  intrusted  with  op- 
eration of  our  schools  and  formulation 
of  the  policies  and  program  behind  this 
huge  operation,  as  it  becomes  truly  a 
State  concern  and  responsibility  in 
North  Carolina,  must  have  the  facts 
with  which  to  work  and  upon  which  to 
base  their  plans.  The  why  of  some  of 
the  schools'  greatest  issues  has  not  been 
determined.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
such  major  fields  as  curricula,  drop- 
outs, specialized  education  and  person- 
nel." 


MARCH,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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Martin  L.  Rhodes 
Dies  Suddenly 

Martin  L.  Rhodes.  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  Trades  and  Industries,  died 
suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Lincolnton  on  January  27,  1953. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  55  years  old,  having 
been  born  on  September  19,  1897.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  with  the  B.  E.  de- 
gree from  State  College  in  1921.  he  was 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Public- 
Instruction  as  of  September  1.  1921. 
In  1944.  when  the  Vocational  Textile 
School  at  Belmont  was  established,  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  made  Superintendent  of 
that  institution  as  a  pai't  of  his  duties. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  work  at  his 
death.  His  wife,  the  former  Eva  Lohr, 
and  two  children,  survive. 

Society  Sponsors 
Speech  Clinic 

A  grant-in-aid  has  been  provided  Duke 
Hospital  for  the  Speech  Clinic  by  the 
North  Carolina  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  according  to  Outburst,  official 
publication  of  the  Society. 

"This  money,"  the  publication  states, 
"is  to  be  used  to  treat  speech  handi- 
capped patients  unable  to  pay  the  usual 
private  rates,  and  for  the  development 
of  a  project,  of  research  and  home  in- 
struction in  speech  pathology.  The  plan 
is  to  use  an  initial  period  of  instruction, 
with  a  monthly  follow-up  training  peri- 
od, that  will  carry  on  a  speech  training 
program  in  the  home." 

Pre-school  age  children  who  have 
speech  difficulty  may  enter  this  Clinic 
for  examination.  Further  inquiry  should 
be  made  to  Dr.  Murray  Halford,  Speech 
Pathologist,  Duke  Hospital,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

Jeanes  Teachers 
Receive  Medals 

Two  of  North  Carolina's  Jeanes 
supervising  teachers  recently  were  noti- 
fied that  they  were  eligible  for  South- 
ern Education  Foundation  medals  by 
having  served  twenty  years  as  Jeanes 
Teachers.  They  were  Mrs.  Norma 
Snipes,  Chapel  Hill.  sui>ervisor  of  Negro 
schools  for  Orange  County,  and  Mrs. 
Bessye  S.  AVilder,  supervisor  of  Negro 
schools  for  Halifax  County. 

Jeanes  supervising  teachers  receive  a 
small  annual  stipend  from  the  Southern 
Education  Board,  Atlanta.  Georgia,  for 
work  among  Negro  schools.  There  are 
56  Negro  supervisors  of  instruction 
this  year  who  have  been  designated  as 
Jeanes  supervising  teachers  and  so  re- 
ceive this  additional  financial  aid. 


Increase  in  Current  Expenditures  Needed  For  Good  Education 


(Data  as  o/  1<M9-S0) 


(Total  United  States  need:  $2,006,000,000, 
or  an  increase  in  current  expenditures  of 
43  percent.) 


Higher  Education 
Wants  Commission 

Leaders  of  higher  education  want  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
study  their  problems. 

The  Association  of  American  colleges, 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  re- 
ceived a  recommendation  from  three 
college  presidents  that  a  Presidential 
Commission  of  "qualified  persons  make 
an  impartial  study  of  the  insinuations 
asainst  higher  education."  This  com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentative business  men.  educators,  labor 
leaders  and  members  of  the  professions 
and  the  clergy. 

"The  commission  would  study  the 
various  charges  that  have  been  bandied 
about  in  loose  fashion,"  the  sponsors 
said.  "We  do  not  believe  that  the  col- 
leges have  anything  to  fear  from  an  im- 
partial investigation.  But  we  do  want 
to  avoid  a  smear  campaign  based  on 
irresponsible  charges. 

"We  do  not  have  confidence  in  any  of 
the  committees  that  are  now  planning 
to  investigate  our  colleges.  A  strong 
commission  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  will  do  a  lot  to  clear  the 
air  of  the  suspicions  and  charges  that 
have  been  raised  against  higher  educa- 
tion in  recent  months." 


Selective  Service  Rejects 
45.1%  N.  C.  Registrants 

Forty-five  of  each  100  registrants 
from  North  Carolina  under  Selective 
Service  since  Korea  have  been  rejected, 
according  to  an  article  by  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner Earl  J.  McGrath,  recently  ap- 
pearing in  School  Life,  official  journal 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Rates  of  rejection,  the  article  points 
out,  range  from  10.1  per  cent  in  the 
Canal  Zone  (20.3  per  cent  in  Minne- 
sota) to  68  per  cent  in  Puerto  Rico 
(63.3  per  cent  in  South  Carolina).  The 
average  for  the  nation  (continental) 
was  36.3  per  cent.  Eight  states  rank 
lower  than  North  Carolina  in  this  re- 
spect: Virginia  48.7,  Tennessee  59.1, 
Georgia  51.4,  Alabama  54.6,  Mississippi 
55.2,  Louisiana  55.9,  Arkansas  56.8,  and 
South  Carolina  63.3. 

Causes  of  rejection  were:  (1)  physi- 
cal conditions  that  might  have  been 
corrected  or  prevented.  (2)  a  lack  of 
elementary  education  and  basic  liter- 
acy, and  (3)  mental  and  emotional 
disturbances  some  of  which  could  have 
been  prevented.  "By  and  large,"  the 
article  states,  "the  rejection  rates  are 
highest  in  those  states  where  educa- 
tional and  socio-economic  opportunities 
are  most  limited." 
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Page  Essays  Printed 

Three  essays  by  Walter  Hines  Pago 
have  been  reprinted  in  hook  form  under 
a  new  title,  THc  School  That  Built  a 
Town. 

Essays  included  are:  The  Forgotten 
Man.  The  School  That  Built  a  Town, 
and  The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Common- 
wealths. The  book  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1902  under  the  title  of  the 
last  essay.  Arrangement  for  printing 
the  present  volume  was  made  by  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  Pub- 
lic Schools.  The  Preface  is  by  Roy  E. 
Larsen.  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Mr".  Page,  native  North  Carolinian 
(Wake  County),  was  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  under  Wilson.  He  was  a 
great  crusader  for  public  education  in 
the  South,  publisher  of  tlie  Raleigh 
State  Chronicle,  editor  of  World's  Work, 
and  a  partner  in  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Co. 

The  present  volume  of  his  essays  is 
published    by    Harper    &    Brothers,    49 

E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  price  $1.75. 

F.  F.  A.  Observes 
25th  Anniversary 

The  week  of  February  22-28  was  ob- 
served throughout  the  State  as  National 
F.  F.  A.  Week  and  as  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  many  local  pro- 
grams, radio  and  television  programs 
of  a  State-wide  nature  were  sponsored 
by  the  State  Office  of  F.  F.  A.,  and 
feature  articles  on  F.  F.  A.  work  were 
published  in  a  number  of  State  papers 
on  Sunday,  February  22. 

"Eat  in  Lunchrooms  and 
Prevent  Flu  and  Colds" 

This  heading  is  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Siler.  School  Lunch  Supervisor 
of  Haywood  County,  as  a  new  adage  for 
schools. 

Mrs.  Siler's  proposal  is  based  on  an 
experience  in  the  Fines  Creek  School. 
Back  in  January,  according  to  principal 
Perry  Plemmons.  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  influenza.  Average  attendance  during 
December,  when  there  was  no  influenza, 
was  346.  During  that  month  the  lunch- 
room served  117  lunches.  On  January 
1!)  there  were  204  children  absent  on 
account  of  flu  and  colds.  That  same  day 
110  lunches  were  served  to  those  who 
regularly  eat  in  the  lunchroom,  or  just 
seven  fewer  than  when  there  was  no 
epidemic. 

Hence,  Mrs.  Siler's  adage :  "Eat  in 
Lunchrooms  and  Prevent  Flu  and 
Colds." 


NEW  BADGE 


The  Girl  Scouts  will  introduce 
a  new  badge  to  celebrate  their 
41st  birthday  which  falls  on 
March  12.  Called  the  "My  Gov- 
ernment" badge,  its  require- 
ments focus  attention  on  how  lo- 
cal, state  and  federal  govern- 
ments operate.  The  badge  is  the 
newest  in  the  Girl  Scouts'  pro- 
gram of  training  in  citizenship. 


Parents  Grade  Teachers 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  school 
teachers  are  being  given  report  cards 
on  which  their  work  has  been  graded 
by  the  parents. 

According  to  reports,  the  schools  and 
teachers  are  making  a  passing  grade. 
More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  parents 
think  that  there  is  not  enough  vocation- 
al education  in  the  schools ;  they  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  taxes,  if  necessary, 
to  get  more  vocational  training.  Very 
few  parents  felt  that  learning  to  drive 
a  car  was  of  major  importance.  They 
did  not  feel  that  the  schools  are  doing 
much  in  helping  their  children  to  de- 
velop politeness. 

Three  out  of  four  parents  thought  that 
teachers'  salaries  were  too  low  to  at- 
tract well-prepared  and  conscientious 
teachers  or  to  hold  good  teachers.  And 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one, 
they  voted  that  children  today  are  at 
least  as  well  educated  as  they  were  in 
the  old  days. 


Board  Transacts  Much  Business 


Many  items  of  business  were  included 
in  the  minutes  of  (be  meeting  of  the 
Slate  Board  of  Education  held  Febru- 
ary 5. 

Among   these    items    were : 

Elected  Lieutenant  Governor  Luther 
II.  Hodges  as  the  new  Chairman. 

Approved  the  election  of  Harry  M. 
Arndt  as  Superintendent  of  the  Ca- 
tawba County  Schools  to  till  out  the  un- 
expired term  of  M.  ('.  Campbell,  re- 
signed. 

Approved  the  issuance  of  a  Graduate 
Certificate  in  Counseling. 

Authorized  the  preparation  of  a  reso- 
lution with  regard  to  the  resignation  of 
Harold  Lineberger  as  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

Adopted  basal  textbooks  in  language 
liir   use  iii  grades  3-8. 

Authorized  that  contracts  lie  prepared 
for  supplementary  textbooks  where 
bids  conformed  to  formula. 

Authorized  that  bids  be  called  for 
from  publishers  listed  in  Spelling  in 
grades  2-8,  and  for  high  school  General 
Science,  Biology,  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. 

Approved  an  increase  in  reimburse- 
ment rates,  effective  February  2  for 
plate  lunches  with  milk. 

Approved  $72,568.63  from  the  State 
School  Plant  Construction.  Improve- 
ment and  Repair  Fund  for  a  new  build 
ing  at  Farmville,  1'itt  County,  and  for 
completion  of  the  building  at  Walnut 
Cove,  Stokes  County. 


Approved  a  change  in  districts  in 
Stanly  County. 

Approved  a  loan  of  $22,000  from  the 
State  Literary  Fund  for  the  Bladen- 
boro  School. 

Approved  the  cancellation  of  a  note 
from  the  Rodman  Trust  Fund. 

Viewed  with  approval  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  State-wide  program  of  driver 
education  in  the  public  high  schools. 

Approved  proposed  bill  providing  for 
recodification  of  the  public  school  laws 
and  a  proposed  bill  relating  to  swamp 
lands. 

Other  matters  were  referred  to  com- 
mittees for  study  and  recommendations 
for  later  meetings. 

Only  3.25  Milk 
May  Be  Served 

( >nly  milk  that  meets  the  State  butter 
fat  content  of  .'5.25  per  cent  is  reim- 
bursable under  the  State's  School 
Lunch  Program. 

This  was  pointed  out  to  superintend- 
ents of  schools  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor 
School  Lunch  Program,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Mrs.  Maley 
also  pointed  out  that  flavored  milk  may 
not  be  substituted  for  plain  milk,  unless 
it  meets  this  butterfat  content  and  is 
sold  at  the  same  price  as  plain  milk. 

Schools  may  not  substitute  fruit  juices 
in  place  of  milk  either,  Mrs.  Maley 
wrote  the  superintendents.  "Juices," 
she  stated,  "may  be  served  in  addition 
to  milk  but  not  substituted  for  it." 


MARCH,   NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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Hillman  Writes  Story  of  Teacher  Certification 


"The  Story  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  in  North  Carolina"  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillrnan, 
Director,  Division  of  Professional  Ser- 
vice, State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Dr.  Hillman  begins  his  "Story"  in 
1839,  when  the  first  public  school  law 
was  enacted  which  did  not  mention  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  brings  it 
up  to  the  present. 

The  law  of  1840-41,  he  writes,  "made 
it  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  'to 
contract  with  some  suitable  teacher,' 
and,  in  1844-45,  the  committee  was 
charged  'to  have  due  regard  of  the 
qualifications  and  moral  character  of 
anyone  employed  in  the  district  schools.' 

"From  1854  to  1915  the  objective 
basis  for  the  certification  of  teachers 
was  the  examination."  This  was  local 
until  1897,  when  a  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers was  created.  In  1915  successful 
experience  and  academic  and  profes- 
sional credits  from  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  were  accepted  in  lieu  of  ex- 
aminations. In  1917  the  entire  control 
of  certification  of  teachers,  except  for 
Second  and  Third  Grade  Certificates, 
was  transferred  to  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 
And  in  1921  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  given  authority  over  the  cer- 
tification of  all  school  personnel,  with 
the  emphasis  upon  college  credentials 
as  the  basis  of  certification.  This  was 
made  complete  in  1926. 

Dr.  Hillman  traced  the  raising  of 
standards  for  certification,  beginning 
in  1922  with  the  requirement  of  two 
years  of  high  school  and  a  six  week 
summer  school  to  1939  when  four  years 
of  college  work  including  a  bachelors 
degree  from  a  four  year  college  in  the 
case  of  elementary  teachers,  and  a  re- 
quirement of  2  years  of  college  in  1922 
to  four  years  of  college  credit  with 
bachelors  degree  for  high  school  teach- 
ers. He  also  included  in  the  "Story"  a 
discussion  of  the  types  of  certificates 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  an  analysis  of  the  qualitative  as- 
pect of  the  education  required  for  cer- 
tification. These  requirements  were 
then  compared  with  those  in  other 
states.  And  finally,  he  offered  certain 
suggestions  whereby  a  greater  output 
of  teachers  might  be  had,  together  with 
the  efforts  now  heing  made  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  State  Advisory  Committee 
on  Teacher  Education  and  the  North 
Carolina  College  Conference. 


San  Diego  Plans 
Moral  Training 


A  moral  training  program,  prepared 
after  months  of  teacher  committee 
work,  was  recently  adopted  by  the  San 
Diego  board  of  education.  The  9-point 
plan  follows : 

1.  Teach  importance  of  religion  and 
encourage  church  or  synagogue  attend- 
ance. 

2.  Elementary  school  study  of  relig- 
ious institutions  in  community  life. 

3.  Tenth  grade  trial  unit — "Man's 
Search  for  Religion." 

4.  Use  inspiration  material  in  all 
courses,  including  science. 

5.  Use  comparative  religion  books, 
such  as  ONE  GOD. 

G.  Use  mottoes  and  quotations  that 
summarize  ideals. 

7.  On  holy  days  children  will  tell 
about  religious  holidays. 

8.  Ten  Commandments  and  Psalms 
will  be  used. 

9.  Development  of  reverence  through 
simple,  non-sectarian,  devotional  exer- 
cises at  appropriate  times. 


Committee  Points  Out 
School  Lunch  Values 

School  lunch  programs  should  be 
centered  on  the  child — his  nutrition,  his 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment, and  his  education. 

This  is  the  theme  of  goals  of  school 
lunch  programs,  recently  prepared  by 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Nutrition 
Education  on  School  Lunch  and  re- 
leased by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  use  of  member  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  they 
may  have  in  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  statement  of  values  inherent  in 
school  lunch  programs  has  been  de- 
veloped under  three  main  heads,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  School  Lunch  Should  Foster 
Good  Food  Habits  and  Safeguard  the 
Health  of  School  Children. 

2.  The  School  Lunch  Should  Contrib- 
ute to  the  Education  of  the  Child 
and  His  Family. 

3.  The  School  Lunch  Should  be  a  Com- 
munity-wide Enterprise. 

Each  of  these  goals  has  been  develop- 
ed, and  a  reproduction  of  the  whole  was 
included  in  "School  Lunch  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State,"  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 


Teacher  Demand  Exceeds  Supply 

To  fill  the  needs  for  new  teachers,  white  elementary  schools  will  require 

both  new  positions  and  replacements  on  909  more  teachers  than  the  colleges  will 

account    of    resignations    and    retire-  turn  out.  However,  by  permitting  the 

ments,   and   to    replace   those  teachers  excess  turn  out  of  358  secondary  teach- 

holding  certificates  below  Class  A,   it  ers  to  teach  in  the  upper  elementary 

will  require  a  total  of  2,652  teachers  for  grades,  this  shortage  is  reduced  to  551. 

the   white   schools   and   55   for   Indian  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hillman  states, 

schools.  There  is  an  oversupply  of  train-  there  is  a  definite  need  for  replacing 

ed  teaching  personnel  for  Negro  schools.  1.928    elementary    and    173    secondary 

These  facts  are  learned  from  a  sur-  teachers  now  employed  who  hold  cer- 

vey  made  recently  by  the  Division  of  tificates  below  Class  A.  Therefore,  the 

Professional  Service,  State  Department  gross    need    in    the    elementary    field 

of  Public  Instruction.  (white  teachers)  is  2,837,  which  may  be 

According  to  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  reduced  to  2,652  by  the  use  of  185  per- 

Director   of  the   Division,   just   to   re-  sons  trained  for  secondary  school  teach- 

place  resignations   and   retirements  in  ing. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  these  facts  : 

Certificate  Total 

Need  output  Difference  Below  A         Shortage 

White  Elementary 1,537  628  909  1,928  2,837 

H.  S.  --■--    852 1.210 +358 173 +185 

Total  2,389 1.838 551 2,101 2,652 

Negro  Elementary  401  449  +  48  127  79 

H.  S.  ._....    193  600  +407  44  +363 

Total  594 1,049 +555 171 +284 

Indian  Elementary  _. 15  17  +     2  54  52 

H.  S.  9 7 2 1 3 

Total    -      24  24  0  55  55 

Total  shortage  white  and  Indian  teachers - -  2,707 
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Carteret  Gets 
$186,146  Aid 


Bulletin  Explains  "Professional" 


Carteret  County  is  among  a  list  of 
school  construction  projects  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  reserved.  The 
county's  allocation  is  for  $186,146  for 
the  Beaufort  school. 

Congress  has  appropriated  195  mil- 
lion dollars,  under  provisions  of  Public 
Law  815,  to  make  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  minimum  school  facilities  in 
communities  adjacent  to  defense  plants 
and  military  reservations.  The  list  re- 
cently made  public  totals  $12,739,665.50 
for  the  nation  at  large. 

Carroll  Warns  Schools 
About  Illegal  Solicitors 

A  warning  was  recently  sent  to  county 
and  city  superintendents  by  State 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Carroll  con- 
cerning the  illegal  activities  of  un- 
licensed solicitors  representing  out-of- 
state  business  schools  and  colleges. 

Attention  was  called  by  Superintend- 
ent Carroll  to  the  law  which  provides 
that  a  "tine  of  $50  or  thirty  days  im- 
prisonment, or  both"  may  be  imposed 
upon  any  person  found  guilty  of  solicit- 
ing students  for  business  schools  with- 
out first  securing  a  license.  Superin- 
tendents were  requested  to  make  this 
law  known  to  every  school  principal. 
Assistance  was  also  requested  from  the 
superintendents  in  apprehending  un- 
scrupulous solicitors  and  in  requiring 
solicitors  from  reputable  institutions  to 
secure  license. 

Dark  Outlines  Principal's 
Role  in  Bus  System 

The  role  of  the  school  principal  in 
the  school  transportation  system  was 
recently  outlined  in  some  detail  by 
D.  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant, 
Division  of  Transportation,  State  Board 
of  Education. 

"The  school  principal  should  assume 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
school  transportation  program  for  all 
school  buses  which  terminate  at  his 
school,"  Mr.  Dark  said.  "He  should  be 
the  most  essential  one  person  in  the 
transportation  program,  and  should 
keep  informed  as  to  all  laws  and  board 
of  education  regulations  which  pertain 
to  public  school  transportation  in  his 
district  ...  He  should  continuously 
think,  plan  and  act  in  terms  of  efficient 
school   transportation." 

A  copy  of  the  complete  statement  on 
this  topic  may  be  secured  from  Mr. 
Dark. 


The  term  "professional"  as  applied 
to  the  certification  of  teachers  is  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction entitled :  Do  You  Want  to  be 
a  Teacher  in  North  Carolina? 

State  Board  of  Education  regulations 
require  that  18  of  the  total  120  to  128 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation 
from  a  standard  senior  college  shall  be 
"professional,"  the  remaining  being  aca- 
demic or  in  subject-matter  fields. 

"Professional  requirements,"  the  bul- 
letin states,  "refer  to  the  requirements 
in  Education."  These  requirements  are 
expressed  in  three  areas: 

Pupil  6  semester  hrs. 

School 6  semester  hrs. 

Teaching  and  Practicum  6  semester  hrs. 

"This  type  of  organization",  the  bul- 
letin further  points  out.  "is  intended  to 
make  the  work  more  functional  in 
nature.  It  does  not  preclude  formal 
courses,  but  it  does  encourage  a  func- 
tional, dynamic  integration." 

What  do  the  three  areas  contain? 

The  bulletin  explains  these  areas  as 
follows : 
The  Pupil: 

a.  Understanding  a  continuity  in  de- 
velopment from  intellectual,  physi- 
cal, social  and  emotional  viewpoints. 

b.  Ability  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
individual  differences. 

c.  The  process  of  learning,  such  as  the 
nature  of  learning,  motivating 
forces,  and  differences  in  interests 
as  related  to  sex.  age,  maturation, 
mental  ability,  and  environmental 
influences. 

d.  The  mastery  of  fundamental  theo- 
retical concepts,  based  upon  the 
best  experimental  evidence  available, 
that  are  essential  to  the  insight  into 
children. 

The  school: 

a.  As  a  social  institution,  such  as  back- 
ground and  purposes,  interpreter  of 
ideologies,  contributor  to  democrat- 
ic living,  and  as  a  community  build- 
er. 

b.  As  an  educational  institution,  such 
as  background  and  purposes,  organ- 
ization and  administration,  curricu- 
lum, evaluation  in  terms  of  purpose, 
aspects  of  pupil  accounting,  and  ma- 
terials, methods,  practices  and  tech- 
niques in  the  development  of  learn- 
ing. 

Teaching  and  Practicum: 

This  area,  the  bulletin  states,  includes 
specific  activities  identified  with  system- 
atic and  formal  observations,  supervised 
student  teaching,  and  with  other  ex- 
]>erimental    activities    associated    with 


the   job   of   actual    teaching.    Some   of 
these  are: 

a.  Purposeful  observation. 

b.  Organization  of  materials  for  teach- 
ing. 

c.  Participation  in  activities,  such  as 
(1)  guidance,  (2)  child  accounting. 
(3)  co-curricular  experiences.  (4) 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  (5) 
teachers'  meetings. 

d.  Campus  teaching.  Actual  teaching 
experience  consisting  of  from  45  to 
90  hours,  with  seminars  and  class- 
room discussions  and  conferences  on 
specific  problems  that  arise  in  stu- 
dent teachers'  experience. 

e.  Off -campus  teaching.  This  experience 
provides  the  student  with  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  first-hand  situations  in 
an  actual  classroom.  This  experience 
is  supervised  both  through  college 
and  the  cooperating  school. 


Boys  and  Girls  Week 

April  25 -May  2 

"Service  Above  Self"  is  the 
theme  of  Boys  and  Girls  Week, 
observed  this  year  from  April  25 
to  May  2. 

Purpose  of  this  observance, 
sponsored  annually  by  Rotary  In- 
ternational, is  to  focus  attention 
on  youth's  achievements  as  well 
as  their  problems  in  a  week-long 
program  of  activities  which  em- 
phasize citizenship,  church, 
school,  home,  career  preparation, 
international  understanding, 
health  and  safety,  and  recreation. 
The  day  by  day  program  fol- 
lows : 

Saturday,  April  25 — 

Citizenship  Day 
Sunday,  April  26 — 

Day  in  Church 
Monday.  April  27 — 

Day  in  School 
Tuesday,  April  28 — 

Family  Day 
Wednesday,  April  29 — 

Careers  Day 
Thursday — April  30 — Day  of 

International  Understanding 
Friday,  May  1 — 

Health  and  Safety  Day 
Saturday,  May  2 — 

Day  of  Recreation 
Helps  for  the  preparation  of  a 
local  community  program  may  be 
secured  from  the  local  rotary 
club,  or  from  Rotary  Internation- 
al. 35  PI  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 
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Phillips  Writes  About 
Forgotten  Children 

'"Problems  in  Special  Education"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  t>y  Dean  Guy  B. 
Phillips  of  the  University's  School  of 
Education  written  especially  for  this 
publication. 

"Forgotten  children,"  Dean  Phillips 
calls  this  area  of  public  education  about 
which  he  states  "there  is  still  great 
public  ignorance  and  neglect  in  the 
consideration  of  this  problem."  "Furth- 
ermore," he  states,  "there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  parental  indifference,  lack 
of  information,  and  a  sense  of  shame  in 
disclosing  the  exceptional  child.  Many 
are  still  hidden  behind  the  cloak  of 
family  pride  and  shame. 

"The  problem  has  been  accepted  in 
individual  school  systems  and  in  com- 
munities. It  has  taken  the  form  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  regular  school  and 
placement  in  private  and  special  insti- 
tutions. It  has  also  developed  in  the 
form  of  separate  or  special  classes  with- 
in the  school  and  it  has  also  developed 
procedures  for  including  these  children 
except  in  rare  cases  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram. All  of  these  plans  have  merit,  but 
the  best  solution  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped. 

"Another  major  problem  facing  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  field  today  is 
that,  of  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
need  and  of  the  type  of  service  to  be 
rendered.  This  must  consist  of  attrac- 
tive and  well-worded  publications. 
There  must  be  wide  and  frank  discus- 
sions of  the  problems.  There  must  be 
sound  and  sympathetic  experimentation. 
This  means  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem  must  be  more  adequately 
understood.  The  professional  educator 
must  study,  understand,  and  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  this  child,  just  as  be 
does  for  the  so-called  normal  child. 

"Another  major  problem  centers 
around  adequate  appropriations  from 
State  and  local  tax  funds  for  physical 
equipment  and  space.  There  is  also  a 
necessity  for  funds  to  provide  adequate 
direction  and  supervision  at  the  State 
level  as  well  as  at  the  national  level. 
Tt  was  Walter  Hines  Page  who  in  an- 
other instance  said,  'We  pay  for  our 
schools  not  so  much  out  of  our  purses 
as  out  of  our  state  of  mind.'  It  is  es- 
sential that  our  legislators  at  all  levels 
be  led  to  undertake  this  job  in  a  cre- 
ative manner. 

"Still  another  major  problem  is  that 
of  adequate   personnel.      This   involves 
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Dont's 

For   School   Boards   and   School   Board   Members 

Don't  employ  any  person  to  teach  school  whose  chief  qualification 
is  the  need  of  a  job. 

Don't  employ  any  teacher  just  because  he  or  she  is  a  "home  product." 
Don't  dismiss  a  good  teacher  only  because  he  or  she  is  a  resident  of 
another  county  or  state. 

Don't  fire  anyone  because  you  don't  like  his  politics  or  religion.  They 
are  his  or  her  own  affairs,  just  as  yours  are. 

Don't  continue  to  employ  a  teacher  who  has  become  physically  or 
mentally  unfit  and  who  ought  to  be  retired.  Make  provisions  for 
retirement. 

Don't  employ  or  dismiss  any  member  of  the  staff  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent. 

Don't  interfere  with  or  try  to  direct  the  superintendent,  principals, 
teachers,  and  other  employees  in  carrying  out  their  own  duties. 
Don't   let   personal   interests   or   advantages   influence   any   of   your 
actions  as  a  board  member.  The  school  is  a  public  institution,  not 
your  private  business. 

Don't,  as  an  individual,  meddle  in  school  affairs. 
Don't  use  a  street  corner,  your  private  place  of  business,   or  any 
place  other  than  the  board  room,  to  transact  school  business. 
Don't,  as  one  member,  try  to  act  for  the  board,  unless  specifically 
instructed  by  official  board  action  to  do  so.    School  matters  are  the 
business  of  the  whole  board. 

Don't  do  anything  to  cause  the  public  to  question  the  honesty  of 
school  expenditures. 

Don't  let  tradition  or  the  way  schools  were  "when  you  were  a  boy" 
interfere   with    building  a    better    school    system. 
Don't  act  in  the  schools  or  in  the  community  as  if  the  schools  be- 
longed to  the  board  or  to  you. 

Don't  forget  that  teachers  and  other  employees  are  human  beings, 
with  emotions  and  feelings  just  like  those  of  other  people. 

— Adapted  from :  A  Handbook  for  Public  School  Board 

Members   of  Tennessee,    by   John   A. 

Thaskston.    University  of   Tennessee. 

1943. 


What's  in  the  Federal  Budget  for  1954? 

The  Federal  Budget  for  1954,  written  by  the  Truman  Administration,  includes 

items  for  education  as  follows  : 

For  school  construction  in  defense  overburdened  school  districts  $111,000,000 

For  school  operating  costs  in  these  districts _ 76,000,000 

For  vocational  education  18,600,000 

For  distributive  education  450,000 

For  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  _.". 3,250,000 

For  school  lunches ....     83,300,000 

For  National  Science  Foundation  15,000,000 

For  veterans  education 808,900,000 

For  Federal  aid  to  education  none 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  much  deviation  from  the  above  requests  by 

the  Eisenhower  Administration,  according  to  Edpress  Newsletter. 


training  which  is  more  exact  and  ex- 
pensive. Institutions  must  be  given  the 
commission  and  the  support  for  such 
a  program. 

"In  the  final  analysis  the  job  for  the 
forgotten  children  in  this  group  is  a 
public  obligation.  It  has  an  economic 
base,  a  social  base,  and  a  humanitarian 
base.  Society  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  group  obligation  for 
this  job.  The  problem  is  to  see  that  the 


job  is  done  for  the  forgotten  children 
of  America  numbered  by  some  to  be  as 
many  as  five  million.  Others  indicate 
that  it  is  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  our 
youth  population. 

"The  School  Board  members  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  close  to  the  cases  of 
handicapped  children  and  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  their  education  are 
challenged  to  chart  a  new  course  for 
North  Carolina's  'Forgotten  Children.'  " 
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Duty  of  State  to 
Provide  Transportation 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  October  28th,  in  which  you  write : 
"I  would  like  for  you  to  please  ad- 
vise me  as  soon  as  you  can  if  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  has  to  furnish  school 
children  transportation  with  the  school 
buses  or  does  it  become  the  duty  of  the 
parents  to  haul  them  to  school. 

"If  you  will  give  me  a  ruling  on  this 
matter  by  return  mail,  I  will  appreci- 
ate it  very  much." 
G.  S.  115-374  provides  that  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  all  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  public  school 
children  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  shall  have  authority  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  organization,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  school  transporta- 
tion facilities.  G.  S.  115-376  provides 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  district  school 
committee  and  the  district  school  princi- 
pal, shall  establish  the  route  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  each  school  bus  operated  as 
a  part  of  the  State  public  school  trans- 
portation system. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  provide 
transportation  for  the  school  children 
of  the  State  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  promulgated  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  school  auth- 
orities. 

I  assume  that  you  are  referring  in 
your  letter  to  the  situation  existing  in 

the  community  in  your  County 

where  the  bus  drivers  are  on  strike. 
I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  this  controversy,  but  I 
know  that  several  conferences  have 
been  held  between  officials  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  local  school 
authorities  in  an  attempt  to  resume  op- 
eration of  the  buses  in  that  community. 
I  have  been  present  at  some  of  the  con- 
ferences and  have  found  that  some  of 
the  discussions  have  generated  a  great 
deal  more  heat  than  light.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  conditions  in  that  community 
will  soon  be  such  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
resume  operation  of  the  buses. 

If  this  office  can  do  anything  to  help 
the  situation,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  us.  - — Attorney  General,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1952. 


School  Buses;  Authority  of 
County  Board  of  Education 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  November  11,  which  I  am  quoting 
in  full  for  the  information  of  those  to 
whom  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent. 
Your  letter  reads  as  follows : 

"G.  S.  115-378  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

'"  ...  drivers  of  school  buses 
shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  or 
superintendent  of  the  school  at  the 
termination  of  the  route,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  school  committee- 
men or  trustees  of  said  school  and  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  .  ' 

"The  high  school  bus  drivers  at  the 

school  refuse  to  drive  the  busses. 

The  County  Board  made  an  effort  to 
operate  these  school  busses  by  inde- 
pendent drivers,  and  these  drivers 
were  not  allowed  to  operate  the  busses, 
although  the  school  busses  were  on 
the  ground  ready  for  transportation. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  employment 
of  drivers  for  the  school  busses  for 
this  district. 

"The  query  is:  Does  Sec.  378,  and 
other  related  statutes  give  the  Board 

of  Education  of County  the  right 

and  duty  to  employ  drivers  of  school 
busses  at  this  school  for  the  trans- 
portation of  school  children  when  the 
principal  of  the  school  and  the  school 
committee  of  said  school  fail  or  refuse 
to  act  and  secure  drivers  for  school 
busses? 

"Mr.  Love,  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, is  familiar  with  this  situation. 

"We  would  thank  you  to  advise  us 
as  early  as  possible  if  it  is  the  duty 
and  has  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of County  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion to  employ  other  drivers  to  operate 
these  school  busses." 

You  omitted  the  first  part  of  G.  S. 
115-378,  which  is  as  follows  :  "The  auth- 
ority for  selecting  and  employing.  .  ." 

As  this  statute  very  directly  places 
the  authority  for  selecting  and  employ- 
ing the  drivers  of  school  busses  on  the 
principal  or  superintendent  of  a  school 
at  the  termination  of  the  route.  I  would 
think  that  this  function  could  not  be 
performed  by  anyone  else.  In  a  case  in 
which  the  principal  of  a  school  and  a 
school  committee  fail  or  refuse  to  act 
and  secure  drivers  for  school  busses,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the 


county  board  of  education  could  be  ex- 
ercised by  removal  of  the  superintend- 
ent from  office,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  G.  S.  115-77.  I  would  assume,  of 
course,  that  before  taking  any  such 
drastic  action,  it  would  be  proper  to 
confer  with  the  principal,  superintend- 
ent, or  committee  involved,  and  use 
every  persuasive  method  possible  to 
secure  the  proper  action  by  these  offi- 
cials. 

On  yesterday,  I  wrote  to ,  County 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
your  County,  and  sent  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  County  Attorney,  Honorable 
assuming  that  he  was  also  at- 
torney for  the  Board  of  Education.  I 
note  that  you  are  attorneys  for  the 
('ounty  Board  of  Education,  and  I  am 
therefore,  enclosing  to  you  copy  of  that 
letter. 

I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  confer 

with  you  and  and  officials  of  the 

State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time 
that    you    may    think    it    advisable    or 

necessary  in  connection  with  the  

school  situation. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  from  your  letter 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  superintendent 
or  principal  of  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  school  bus  routes  now  refuse  to 
employ  school  bus  drivers,  since  the 
State  Board  of  Education's  action  of 
last  week,  providing  for  the  method  of 
payment  of  these  drivers.  I  will  be  glad 
to  know  just  what  the  situation  is,  by 
such  information  as  you  could  give  me 
by  letter  or  by  conference,  which  we 
can  arrange.  As  requested  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  I  am  anxious  to  do 
whatever  I  can  to  assist  in  this  matter. 

•Attorney  General.  November  13,  1952. 

Re-establishment  of  the  High  School 
Which  Has  Been  Consolidated  Upon 
Increase  of  Daily  Attendance 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  August  19th  in  which  you  write 
me  as  follows : 

"As  we  understand  the  law  the  State 
Board  of  Education  has  authority  to 
consolidate  high  schools  in  which  av- 
erage daily  attendance  drops  under 
60.  Many  of  our  people  would  like  to 
know  on  what  basis  the  State  Board 
of  Education  will  permit  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school  that  has 
been  consolidated  because  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  under  60.  Will 
the  State  Board  permit  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school  when  the 
average  daily  attendance  would  be 
60  or  more  if  such  high  schools  were 
re-established?" 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1948) 

Dr.  Alfonso  Elder  was  elected  to 
head  North  Carolina  College  at  Dur- 
ham at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  that  institution  on  Janu- 
ary 20. 

Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  will  return  to  the 
State  as  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  June,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Chancellor  R.  B.  House 
of  the  University. 

W.  F.  Credle,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Schoolhouse  Planning  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, suffered  a  heart  attack  on  Janu- 
ary 28  at  his  home  in  Raleigh,  and 
is  now  under  the  attention  of  his 
doctor  at  Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital. 
10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March  1943) 

In  a  recent  article  prepared  for  the 
press,  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  reviewed  public  education  in 
North  Carolina  in  its  specific  relation 
to  the  War  Effort. 

The  lead  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Library  Journal, 
national  library  bulletin  edited  by 
Bertrine  E.  Weston,  New  York,  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Doug- 
las, State  School  Library  Adviser,  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Fifty-one  High  School  Victory 
Corps  planning  conferences  have 
been  held  by  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
during  the  past  two  months  with 
North  Carolina  superintendents  and 
principals. 

15  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  March,  1938) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Spencer  of  High 
Point  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, it  was  recently  announced  by 
State  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

WE  SEE  BY  THE  PAPERS  that 
the  N.  C.  Education  Association  has 
purchased  the  site  for  a  permanent 
office  building  in  Raleigh. 

Governor  Hoey  has  appointed  the 
following  Commission  to  Study  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  Colleges  for  Negroes: 
Senator  J.  W.  Noell,  Roxboro;  Sena- 
tor J.  H.  McDaniel,  Mt.  Pleasant; 
Representative  H.  G.  Horton,  Wil- 
liamston;  Representative  F.  H. 
Brooks,  Smithfield;  and  Representa- 
tive George  C.  Uzzell,  Salisbury. 


Potent  Water 

The  Shallotte  school  claims  it 
has  a  greater  percentage  of  teach- 
ers who  are  permanent  residents 
than  any  other  school. 

Of  its  38  teachers.  20  are  in 
Shallotte  to  stay. 

It  seems  almost  every  time  a 
new  teacher  comes  to  town  she 
gets  hitched  right  away  to  some 
Shallotte  man. 

Some  Shallotte  folks  blame  it 
all  on  the  water  there.  They  tell 
new  teachers  not  to  drink  it  un- 
less they  want  to  stay  in  town  for 
good.  ■ — Wilmington  Star. 


( Continued  from  page  15 ) 
G.  S.  115-352  provides  in  part  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  district 
organization  of  the  schools  as  they  were 
constituted  on  May  15,  1933,  and  auth- 
orizes the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
modify  such  district  organization  when 
it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical administration  and  operation 
of  the  State  school  system  and  further 
provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  determine  whether  there 
shall  be  operated  in  such  district  an 
elementary  or  a  union  school.  The  stat- 
ute further  says  that  provisions  shall 
not  be  made  for  a  high  school  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  60 
pupils  nor  an  elementary  school  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than 
25  pupils  unless  a  careful  survey  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
reveals  that  geographic  or  other  condi- 
tions make  it  impracticable  to  provide 
for  them  otherwise. 

I  do  not  find  in  the  statutes  any  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  question  which 
you  raise  in  your  letter.  Whether  or 
not  the  State  Board  of  Education  would 
approve  the  re-establishment  of  the  high 
school  upon  the  showing  that  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  such  school, 
if  re-established,  would  exceed  60, 
would  be  a  matter  of  opinion  within 
the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  who  may 
have  some  views  upon  the  subject  about 
which  he  might  advise  you.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  such  matter.  — Attorney  Gen- 
eral, August  21,  1952. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Raleigh.  Between  September  and 
January,  Raleigh  school  children  have 
seen  over  1,200  films  on  topics  as 
varied  as  atomic  energy,  Shakespeare, 
safety  in  the  school,  and  democracy, 
as  part  of  the  visual  aids  program  in 
city  schools  that  was  set  up  to  help 
the  pupils  to  understand  better  the 
subjects  they  study,  Jesse  O.  Sander- 
son, Superintendent  of  City  Schools 
announced  Wednesday.  —  Raleigh 
Times,  January  7. 

Yadkin.  Yadkin  County  Schools 
were  given  a  favorable  rating  by 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion officials  at  a  dinner  meeting  at- 
tended by  teachers,  school  board 
members  and  P.T.A.  presidents, 
Thursday  night  at  the  Boonville  High 
School  cafeteria.  — Elkin  Tribune, 
January  19. 

Hertford.  Professor  J.  L.  Memory 
of  Wake  Forest  College  was  the 
speaker  to  the  Hertford  County  Edu- 
cation Association  Banquet  at  the 
Red  Apple  Dining  Room  last  night. 
— Ahoskie  News,  January  17. 

Rocky  Mount.  The  School  Boy 
Patrol  of  Lincoln  elementary  school 
will  sponsor  an  Amateur  Hour  Mon- 
day in  the  school  auditorium  at  8. 
— Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  January 
23. 

Winston-Salem.  Mayor  Marshall  C. 
Kurfees  appointed  a  15-member  com- 
mittee yesterday  to  work  with  the 
new  State  Educational  Radio  and 
Television  Commission  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  North  Carolina  network 
of  television  stations  for  educational 
purposes.  — Winston-Salem  Journal, 
January  29. 

Thomasville.  Twelve  driver  train- 
ing students  in  Thomasville  High 
School  have  completed  their  courses 
and  a  new  class  of  16  began  its  train- 
ing yesterday,  according  to  J.  R. 
Waters,  Jr.,  of  the  highway  safety 
division,  who  was  here  for  the  final. 
— Winston-Salem  Journal,  January 
30. 

Winston-Salem.  The  "gerrymander- 
ed" city  limits  of  Winston-Salem  re- 
ceived sharp  criticism  in  the  report, 
released  today,  of  a  State  survey  com- 
mittee which  recently  conducted  a 
study  of  Forsyth  County's  school 
building  problems.  — Winston-Salem 
Sentinel,  January  22. 
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AASA  Offers  Building  Suggestions 


School  builders  can  lower  ceilings, 
skip  decorative  ginger-bread,  and  bene- 
fit from  current  labor,  material,  and 
space-saving  devices  without  compro- 
mising education,  declares  a  new  book- 
let, "Cutting  Costs  in  Schoolhouse  Con- 
struction" published  recently  by  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators (AASA),  a  department  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Pointing  out  that  the  trick  is  to 
achieve  economy  in  the  construction  of 
a  school  without  sacrificing  either  its 
educational  program  or  its  primary 
function  as  a  shelter  for  children,  the 
publication  details  specific  economy 
measures  on  cubage,  materials,  space 
utilization,  and  labor  costs. 

Thanks  to  the  fact  that  new  schools 
can  be  built  to  admit  more  light  through 
more  walls  and  sometimes  even  through 
the  roof,  educators  and  architects  can 
slice  to  eight  feet  the  traditional  old  12- 
foot-high  classroom  ceiling,  a  hangover 
from  days  when  windows  lined  one  side 
only  of  a  room.  This  move,  authors  say, 
will  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of 
construction  as  well  as  expenditures  for 
keeping  classrooms  heated  and  in  good 
repair. 

Maximum  use  of  space,  say  the  auth- 
ors, mean  designing  multipurpose  audi- 
toriums and  dining  rooms,  halls  that 
can  double  as  exhibit  and  social  areas, 
gymnasiums  planned  for  physical  edu- 
cation and  community  use  rather  than 
merely  for  spectator  entertainment. 

Materials,  too,  can  be  made  to  do 
double  duty  at  considerable  savings,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors  who  cite  walls 
of  brick  or  glass  which,  when  properly 
built,  can  have  the  same  finish  inside 
and  outside. 

Fancy  doodads  cost  money,  the  book- 
let comments,  adding  that  applications 
of  "Colonial  frosting"  or  "Gothic  sauce" 
represent  poor  planning  and  no  economy 
as  do  modernistic  effects  "fresh  from 
the  cliche  barrel." 

"Some  schoolhouses  today,"  claim  the 
authors,  "are  covered  with  expensive 
sunshades  that  do  not  keep  out  the  sun, 
vertical  fins  that  do  nothing  but  give 


the  school  'that  modern  look,'  continu- 
ous stone  trim  to  represent  windows 
that  are  not  windows  .  .  .  and  three 
columns  where  one  would  do.  This  type 
of  architecture  is  a  waste  of  money." 

It  pays,  says  the  booklet  to  use  fewer 
materials  and  larger  units  which  will 
involve  a  minimum  number  of  crafts. 
"If  a  tile  setter,  a  carpenter,  a  brick 
mason,  a  plasterer  and  a  steel  worker 
each  have  a  hand  in  setting  a  simple 
door  buck  (and  this  does  happen)." 
authors  comment,  "They  are  certain  to 
get  in  one  another's  way  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense." 

The  publication  warns,  however, 
against  pennywise,  pound  foolish  cost- 
cutting  such  as  cheapening  the  fabric 
too  much,  using  'stock  plans,'  or  eschew- 
ing the  help  of  a  good  architect. 

Many  other  brass-tacks  suggestions 
are  included  in  this  pamphlet  which  de- 
clares that  educators  and  architects 
must  balance  the  three  E's  of  school 
planning — Education,  Environment,  and 
Economy — if  they  are  to  get  good,  eco- 
nomical schools. 


Two  Former 
Superintendents  Die 

Two  of  the  State's  former  school 
superintendents  died  during  February. 

On  February  17,  J.  S.  Moore  died  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hos- 
pital after  a  brief  illness.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Moore  was  superintendent  of  Gates 
County  schools,  and  had  taught  in  sev- 
eral of  the  State's  schools  before  he 
was  elected  to  the  Gates  position.  He 
also  served  two  terms  as  a  member  of 
tbe  General  Assembly— 1937  and  1941. 

Horace  Sisk.  superintendent  of  Fay- 
etteville  city  schools  for  20  years,  died 
February  24  in  a  local  hospital  at  Fay- 
etteville  following  a  short  illness. 

A  graduate  of  the  State  University, 
Class  of  1913,  Mr.  Sisk  taught  English 
in  the  High  Point  schools  for  two  years, 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Lenoir 
city  schools  for  seven  years,  of  the 
North  Wilkesboro  schools  for  nine 
years. 

Mr.  Sisk  served  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
during  the  1943-44  school  year. 


FFA  Celebrates  25th  Anniversary 


The  period  of  February  21-28  was 
celebrated  throughout  North  Carolina 
and  the  nation  as  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

The  Tar  Heel  State's  FFA  has  a 
record  of  progress,  according  to  R.  J. 
Peeler,  executive  secretary.  It  has 
grown  from  80  chapters  with  2,808 
members  in  1928  to  439  chapters  and 
21.982  members  today.  Present  mem- 
bership in  this  State  is  second  only  to 
Texas.  There  is  now  an  active  chapter 
in  every  high  school  which  has  a  de- 
partment   of    vocational    agriculture. 

Pointing  out  that  FFA  is  "a  non- 
profit, non-political  farm  boy  organi- 
zation of  voluntary  membership,"  Peeler 
states  further  that  "members  of  the 
FFA  learn  to  he  good  farmers  and  sub- 
stantial law-abiding  citizens.  In  the  vo- 
cational agriculture  classrooms,  they 
study  agriculture  and  practical,  scien- 
tific  methods   of   farming.      Classroom 


training  is  taken  directly  to  the  farms 
of  the  members,  where  each  boy  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  'supervised  farming 
program' — livestock,  poultry,  crops,  or 
other  enterprises — under  the  direction 
of  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher 
who  is  a  college  graduate  employed  on 
a  12-month  basis." 

Major  objectives  of  the  FFA  organi- 
zation are  "to  develop  leadership,  co- 
operation, citizenship,  improved  agri- 
culture, and  patriotism.  Leadership 
training  is  a  key  goal." 

Labor  income  of  20,218  members  last 
year  amounted  to  $3,881,512.21.  A  total 
of  18,694  adopted  four-year  plans  for 
supervised  practice  work  on  their 
farms.  More  than  6,000  members  ex- 
hibited their  livestock  at  various  shows 
and  fairs.  A  total  of  1,647  established 
and  are  now  using  home  shops.  More 
than  32,000  repair  and  construction  pro- 
jects were  completed  during  the  year. 


£ivrie>iirtiejtde+it  CaMoU  BcufA, .  .  * 


May  3-9  has  been  designated  as  Mental  Health  Week.  This  is  another  "Week" 
designed  to  give  impetus  to  a  "cause"  which  should  command  our  consideration 
throughout  the  year. 

We  have  long  thought  of  health  in  terms  of  freedom  from  disease  and  physical 
defect.  More  recently  we  have  come  to  recognize  freedom  from  emotional  insta- 
bility as  a  necessary  objective  in  achieving  and  maintaining  good  health.  For 
many  years  our  teachers  have  given  instruction  in  the  physical  and  physiological 
aspects  of  health;  in  more  recent  years  they  have  been  alerted  to  their  opportuni- 
ties in  the  realm  of  mental  and  psychological  health.  The  two  areas  complement 
each  other,  and  our  teachers  are  very  appropriately  assuming  more  responsibility 
for  both. 

Every  day  some  30,000  teachers  and  school  administrators  influence  the  emo- 
tional life  of  some  900,000  children  in  North  Carolina.  Unless  this  influence  is 
conducive  to  good  mental  health  we  can  expect,  on  the  basis  of  percentages  in 
former  years,  about  one  in  twelve  of  these  children  to  suffer  eventually  from 
mental  illness  severe  enough  to  require  clinical  treatment  or  hospitalization.  While 
it  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  our  schools  can  eliminate  mental  illness,  it  is 
equally  unrealistic  to  ignore  the  fact  that  our  teachers  can  improve  the  mental 
health  of  North  Carolina's  children. 

We  who  are  trained  in  educational  psychology  and  who  work  with  children 
in  terms  of  their  growth  and  development  can  provide  in  our  classrooms  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  in  which  children  are  free  from  unnecessary  tension,  fear,  and 
anxiety.  We  cannot  expect  to  function  as  psychiatrists  or  psychologists,  but  we 
can  aid  children  in  developing  self-confidence  and  self-respect. 

As  we  increase  our  understandings  about  children  and  as  we  learn  more  about 
the  basic  principles  in  emotional  well-being,  we  can  contribute  to  a  happier  and 
healthier  citizenry  for  our  State. 
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Visitations 

Superintendent  L.  E.  Spikes  of  Burlington  reports  that 
377  visits  were  made  by  parents  to  the  schools  during 
February.  Teachers,  he  reports,  made  421  visits  during 
that  month,  and  the  visiting  teacher  (attendance  work- 
er) made  385  home  visits. 

This  latter  person  made  her  visits  as  a  part  of  her 
regular  school  work.  Visitation  is  a  part  of  her  work  in 
her  efforts  to  resolve  those  difficulties  pertaining  to 
school  attendance. 

The  fact  that  parents  and  teachers  visited  each  other, 
however,  is  another  matter.  It  is  a  wholesome  situation. 
There  is  no  law  requiring  parents  to  visit  the  schools, 
nor  a  law  or  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
or  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  stating 
that  teachers  shall  visit  the  homes  of  their  pupils.  That 
a  parent  visits  the  schools  indicates  his  tremendous 
and  serious  interest  in  what  the  schools  are  doing. 
That  the  teacher  visits  the  homes  of  his  pupils  indicates 
his  personal  interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
child.  It  is  a  good  custom  for  teachers  to  visit  homes 
and  for  parents  to  visit  schools.  Much  first-hand  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  in  such  visits,  and  a  much 
clearer  understanding  of  mutual  benefit  may  result 
therefrom.  We  congratulate  Burlington— its  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers,  its  school  patrons,  and  its 
children— on  this  worthwhile  activity. 


Leaders  Were  They 

Early  this  year  the  State  has  through  death  lost  a 
number  of  educational   leaders. 

There  was  Thomas  R.  Foust,  superintendent  of  Guil- 
ford County  schools  for  many  years.  Although  he  had 
been  retired  from  this  work  for  several  years,  he  is 
remembered  as  one  who  always  had  a  pleasant  greet- 
ing for  his  friends  and  fellow  workers.  His  contribution 
to  the  schools  of  Guilford  County  is  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  memory. 

Then  there  was  Horace  Sisk,  twenty  years  the  super- 
intendent of  Fayetteville  City  Schools  and  for  a  number 
of  years  superintendent  of  Lenoir  and  North  Wilkesboro 
schools.  Mr.  Sisk  was  a  fine  man,  always  ready  with  a 
kind  word  and  a  meaningful  handshake.  His  impres- 
sion has  been  left  on  schools  of  the  cities  in  which  he 
worked. 

Then  there  were  two  staff  members— Martin  L. 
Rhodes  and  Roy  H.  Thomas— from  the  staff  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Education.  These  two  State  workers 
served  in  their  respective  fields  quietly  but  with  telling 


effects.  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  assistant  State  supervisor  of 
trade  and  industrial  education,  helped  get  the  State's 
Vocational  Textile  School  firmly  established  for  the 
training  of  skilled  workers  for  the  textile  industry.  Mr. 
Thomas'  imprint  on  the  program  of  vocational  agri- 
culture from  its  very  inception  will  always  be  a  living 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Finally,  there  was  J.  S.  Moore,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Gates  County  and  principal  of  a  number  of 
the  State's  high  schools.  He,  too,  was  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  public  education;  and  his  contribution  to  its 
growth  in  the  communities  in  which  he  labored  is  also 
noted. 

There  are  other  leaders  of  public  education,  of  course, 
who  pass  "off  the  stage"  as  the  days  go  by.  Their  worth 
and  contributions  are  not  always  noted  and  appreciated 
as  they  should  be.  It  is  with  the  view  of  taking  such 
note  that  we  write  these  few  words,  and  in  order  that 
those  who  read  these  words  will  testify  to  their  good 
works  also. 


Teacher  Shortage 

According  to  the  NEA  Journal,  "the  teacher  shortage 
stems  from  causes  similar  to  those  which  have  pro- 
duced the  building  shortage.  Enrollment  increases  at  the 
elementary  level  have  outstripped  the  number  of  quali- 
fied teachers  being  produced  by  teacher-educating  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  the  level  of  financial  support 
has  not  risen  sufficiently  to  keep  salaries  high  enough 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  new  teachers  or  to 
retain  many  of  those  already  teaching.  However,  the 
shortage  cannot  be  explained  entirely  in  terms  of  en- 
rollments and  finances.  The  profession  of  teaching  is 
failing  to  attract  many  young  men  and  women  who, 
apart  from  economic  considerations,  are  unwilling  to 
train  for  work  involving  numerous  personal  restrictions, 
special  loyalty  oaths  and  investigations,  and  working 
conditions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  an  effective 
job  (e.g.,  overcrowded  classrooms)." 

This  perhaps  sizes  up  the  situation  for  North  Carolina, 
except  for  loyalty  oaths  and  investigations.  The  men 
who  compose  our  General  Assembly  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  staying  clear  of  enacting  legislation  pro- 
viding for  this  degrading  experience  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  in  some  other  states 
have  been  subjected.  Nor  is  there  any  knowledge  of 
McCarthyism  having  reached  within  our  boundaries. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  teachers  are  loyal.  If  any  one 
is  not,  we  can  count  on  our  able  superintendents  to 
handle  the  situation  with  dispatch,  and  properly. 


APRIL,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 


ASCD  Releases  Two  Year  Study 


Too  many  educational  leaders  are 
wetting  a  finger  and  holding  it  out  the 
window  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing  before  taking  a  position  on 
matters  that  count  in  education,  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development  (ASCD)  declared 
recently  in  a  224-page  report.  ASCD  is 
a  department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

The  Report — "Forces  Affecting  Ameri- 
can Education" — is  the  result  of  a  two- 
year  study  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Association.  It  takes  stock  of  the 
nation's  provisions  for  public  education 
at  midceutury  and  describes  the  "forces" 
— good  and  bad — affecting  schools  in 
this  country  today. 

The  Report  emphasizes  that  educa- 
tional leadership  is  a  tough,  rugged 
business  in  our  country  at  the  present 
time.  Education  must  "keep  pace  with 
or  resist"  certain  major  influences  in 
modern  life.  It  must  react  to  today's 
mode  of  living.  It  must  react  to  findings 
of  research  and  the  expanded  use  of 
communications.  Education  also  must 
protect  itself  against  groups  of  people 
representing  vested  interests  while  it 
cooperates  with  others  sincerely  trying 
to  give  constructive  assistance. 

"The  schools  are  at  the  center  of 
nearly  all  of  the  bitterly  contested  is- 
sues in  American  culture— race  rela- 
tions, politics,  religions,  international 
relations  and  others,"  the  Report  points 
out. 

"Education  is  in  the  hands  of  persons 
— individuals  and  groups.  Some  hold 
one  view  about  it,  some  another.  Some 
want  one  method,  some  another.  Some 
want  to  end  free  education  for  all 
at  one  level,  some  another.  Therefore, 
when  we  say  that  schools  are  under  at- 
tack, we  really  mean  that  people  are 
under  attack  along  with  their  views 
and  beliefs  and  commitments." 

The  Report  warns  that  a  special  in- 
terest group  speaking  about  American 
education  does  not  represent  the  peo- 
ple. "As  soon  as  they  know,  the  people 
always  stand  against  these  special  in- 
terests which  would  influence  the 
schools  unduly,  or  capture  them  or  de- 
stroy them,"  according  to  the  authors 
of  the  study. 

"It  is  the  business  of  all  educational 
workers  to  so  work  with  all  citizens 
that  all  know  the  educational  score 
every  moment  of  the  time.  The  people 
represent  the  only  bulwark  of  defense 
and  support  available  to  the  public- 
schools." 

Urging  better  community  participa- 
tion in   the  schools,   the  Report  says : 


"We  have  patchwork  programs  of  com- 
munity relations  and  participation 
across  the  country.  Public  education 
will  operate  under  a  formidable  handi- 
cap until  we  throw  our  real  weight  be- 
hind an  all-out  program  of  information 
and  participation  in  the  business  of 
public  education  for  the  whole  of  the 
American  people. 

"There  is  a  barrier,  sometimes  real 
and  sometimes  imaginary,  between  edu- 
cators and  the  people  in  this  country. 
It's  a  language  barrier.  There  never  was 
an  educational  program  that  was  valid 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  that  could 
not  be  described  in  simple  language  and 
understood  by  all  kinds  of  people. 

"The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  look  to  their  teachers  and  educators 
for  leadership.  We  have  too  many  teach- 
ers playing  it  safe  by  teaching  less  well 
than  they  know,  and  by  hesitating  to 
apply  the  method  of  intelligence.  Such 
action  is  unworthy.  It's  a  kind  of 
treason  when  the  chips  are  down  as  they 
are  in  our  times." 


ASCD  Yearbook  Discusses 
Forces  Affecting  Education 

"Forces  Affecting  American  Educa- 
tion" is  the  title  of  the  1953  Yearbook 
of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  recently 
issued. 

The  Yearbook  includes  not  only  the 
broad  objective  picture  of  the  major 
forces  affecting  society  and  schools  to- 
day ;  it  also  shows  how  pressure  groups 
work  and  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  forces  at  work  in 
the  community.  The  major  reationary 
organizations  attacking  the  schools  are 
listed  and  described.  The  Yearbook  also 
lists  the  important  national  organi- 
zations which  stand  steadfastly  in  de- 
fense of  the  modern  school,  and  de- 
scribes the  positive  programs  these 
organizations  sponsor. 

According  to  Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips 
of  the  University's  School  of  Education, 
"It  is  heartening  to  observe  that  the 
forces  for  good  outweigh  others  in  both 
size  and  effectiveness.  The  Yearbook  is 
timely  and  leaves  the  reader  better  in- 
formed on  the  importance  of  clear 
thinking  and  positive  action  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  schools.  Every 
school  board  member  owes  it  to  his 
community  to  be  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  those  forces  trying  to  undermine  the 
modern,  improved  programs  of  our  ex- 
panding schools." 


Survey  Shows  Need  for 
6,300  New  Classrooms 

A  total  of  6,300  new  classrooms  are 
needed  by  September,  1953,  according  to 
a  survey  recently  made  by  Division  of 
School  Planning.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

It  is  estimated  by  local  superintend- 
ents of  schools  that  these  needed  class- 
rooms will  cost  $75,522,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated also  that  $118,270,000  is  needed 
for  other  school  plant  facilities,  thus 
making  a  grand  total  of  $193,792,000 
which  is  needed  to  provide  all  school 
facilities    including    classrooms. 

Classrooms    are    needed,    the    survey 
shows,  for  five  main  reasons  as  follows  : 
1.993  to  relieve  present  overcrowding 
550  to  house  anticipated  increase  in 
enrollment 
1 .530  to  replace  small  outmoded  wooden 
buildings 

959  to  replace  buildings  which  are  con- 
demned or  otherwise  unfit  for 
occupancy 
1 .268  to  replace  substandard  classrooms 
which  are  impractical  to  stand- 
ardize 

In  addition  to  these  classrooms  the 
following  other  facilities  are  needed : 

368  shops 

270  homemaking  laboratories 

304  science  laboratories 

330  auditoriums 

373  gymnasiums 

466  multi-purpose  rooms 

599  lunch  rooms 

541  libraries 

627  health  and  first-aid  rooms 

644  teachers'  rooms 

384  principals'  offices 


Roy  H.  Thomas  Dies 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  State  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Education  for  31  years 
and  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search for  the  past  three  years,  died  at 
Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh,  February  25. 
He  was  62  years  old. 

Mr.  Thomas  came  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  1919  as 
the  first  State  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  in  the  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Education.  There  were  29 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  323  the 
first  year  the  program  of  agricultural 
education  was  operated.  In  1949-50, 
when  on  account  of  ill  health  he  re- 
linquished his  position  as  State  super- 
visor, the  program  had  grown  to  538 
schools  with  21,756  students  enrolled. 

Mr.  Thomas  attended  the  University 
from  Arkansas  and  received  his  P».  S. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  his  M.  S.  degree  from  Cornell. 
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Solons  Introduce 
School  Bills 


Since  the  February  number  of  this 
publication  the  following  public  school 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  1953 
General  Assembly,  now  in  session : 

HB  110 — Introduced  by  Edwards  and 
Maddrey.  "To  provide  for  area  music 
supervisors  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
musical  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  to  appropriate  necessary  funds  for 
their  employment."  (Appropriates  $35,- 
000  annually  from  the  General  Fund  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  employment  of  six  area  music 
supervisors,  to  work  under  and  with 
supervisors  of  music  education  to  (1) 
train  leaders  from  public  school  teach- 
ers and  other  organizations  to  promote 
music  in  schools,  churches,  and  com- 
munities; (2)  hold  conferences  with 
teacher  groups  to  demonstrate  methods 
of  musical  education  ;  (3)  organize  lead- 
ership for  high  school  music  groups  and 
develop  music  programs  in  all  schools ; 
(4)  develop  leadership  for  community 
choruses.)  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Education. 

SR  101— (Joint  Resolution)  Intro- 
duced by  Royster  and  Morgan.  "Pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission by  the  Governor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  study  of  the  school 
laws  of  this  State  and  submitting  rec- 
ommendations as  to  a  revision  of  the 
same  to  the  1955  session  of  the  General 
Assembly."  (Empowers  Governor  to  ap- 
point seven  member  commission  to 
effect  purpose  cited  in  title.  Commission 
is  to  advise  with  Division  of  Legislative 
Drafting  and  Codification  of  Statutes 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to 
employ  such  other  assistance  as  it  may 
deem  necessary.  Members  are  to  be  paid 
expenses  and  per  diem  as  provided  for 
Advisory  Budget  Commission.  All  ex- 
penses of  Commission  are  to  be  met 
from  1953-55  nine  month  school  term 
appropriation. )    To    Education. 

HB  228— Introduced  by  Williamson 
and  others.  "Amending  G.  S.  115-377  so 
as  to  place  upon  the  State  the  responsi- 
bility for  purchasing  initial  school 
buses."  (Places  duty  of  purchasing  all 
school  buses  upon  state,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing current  division  of  responsibili- 
ty for  such  purchases  between  counties 
(initial  purchases)  and  State  (replace- 
ment purchases.)   To  Appropriations. 

HP,  239— Introduced  by  Kilpatrick 
and  Worthington.  "To  amend  G.  S.  115- 
371  by  changing  the  age  of  enrollment 
in  the  public  school  system  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  of  the  year  of  enrollment  to 
December  1st  of  the  year  of  enroll- 
ment." (Present  law  directs  enrollment 
in  public  schools  of  children  who  will 


North  Carolinians  Are  Reading  More 

North  Carolinians  are  reading  more  books  than  ever  before,  according  to  recent 
figures  released  by  the  State  Library  Commission. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Commission  show  the  number  of  volumes,  circulation 
and  income  for  the  past  three  years  as  follows  : 

Volume  Circulation                       Income 

1949-50  2.025.000  8.385,000                 $1,464,000 

1950-51  2,150.000  9,655,000                   1,512,000 

1951-52  2.428.000  10,305,000                   1,684,000 

In  summing  up  the  progress  and  de-  

ficiences   of   library   service,   the   Com-  .           .                 .. 

mission  says:  What  the  Pupils  Want 

Since  the  advent  of  State  aid  in  1941.  Professional    educators    and    school 

counties  with  county-wide  library  ser-  board  members  have  long  known  wbat 

vices   have  increased   from   28  to   92;  tbey  want  in  a  teacher.   Qualifications 

counties  with  bookmobile  service  from  state  thege  reouirements  in  black  and 

12  to  91,  and  financial   support  of  li-  wbite    But  geldom  does  <me  see  what 

brarces  has  increased  from  10  cents  to  the  pupils  consider  g0od  qualifications 

41  cents  per  capita.  An  analysis  of  1951-  in  a  teacher.  Here  are  twelve  criteria 

52  public  library  statistics  shows  that  listed  by  the  seniors    (almost  unanim- 

counties  increased  their  support  to  pub-  ous)y)  of  Iberviiie  Parish.  Louisiana, 

he  libraries  by  11  per  cent  over  the  pre-  ,, ,    „,       ,           ,      , ,  , 

ceding  year.  Yet  on  a  State-wide  basis  J.]}  ,Te*f ef  should  have  a  friendly 

there  is  a  lack  of  80  professional  li-  attitude.  (A  class  could  be  l.ke  one  big 

brarians  to  give  even  minimum  public  :  y' 

library     service     according    to     North  (2>    They  should  have  patience.    (A 

Carolina  public  library  standards  (mini-  teacher  should  never  give  up  trying  to 

mum  of  two  professional  librarians  for  teach  a  PuPn  something  new. ) 

eacb  45.000  population  area).  The  book  (3)  They  should  be  interested  in  each 

stock  on  a  State-wide  average  is  only  individual  pupil  (Pupils'  individual  dif- 

25  per  cent  of  what  it  should  be  to  ap-  ferences  should  be  cared  for.) 

proach  adequate  service.  The  89  book-  (4)    They  should  possess  a  sense  of 

mobiles  serving  91  counties  are  stretch-  humor.   (She  should  put  some  fun  into 

ing  personnel   and   book   stock   beyond  dull  school  work.) 

the  point  of  economy.  ,n-.    m,„„  „,,,„*  i,,                   i   j- 

(5)  They  must  have  a  good  disposi- 
tion. (If  teachers  have  tempers  they 
should  not  be  shown.  An  easy  smile  and 

Leaque  Issues  ready  laugh  by  teachers  always  makes 

_.              .         u         ,,         .  us  feel  comfortable  in  class.) 

DlSCUSSIOn  Handbook  (6)    Teacliers  should   understand   us 

Teachers  and  youth  leaders  who  are  as  children.    (We  are  not  adults   and 

looking  for  a  brief  and  practical  hand-  should  be  treated  differently.) 

book  on  how  to  handle  discussions  will  (?)  Teachers  should  possess  the  quali- 

find  many  helpful  suggestions  in  a  new  ty    of    fairness.    (All    we    ask    for    and 

publication,     "Youth    Discussion:    Pat-  should  get  is  exactly  what  we  make. ) 

terns  and  Techniques."  This  booklet  is  <8>    Teachers   should   have   consider- 

the  newest  in  a  series  published  by  the  ation  for  children's  feelings.  (We  should 

Junior  Town  Meeting  League.  never  be  ridiculed  at  any  time.) 

Leaders  and  specialists  in  discussion  (9)    Teachers   should   love   children, 

techniques  from  different  parts  of  the  (Teachers  should  not  tolerate  children 

country  met  in  a  special  workshop  to  m!1  day  long  unless  they  have  a  genuine 

prepare  this  booklet.  They  have  brought  love  for  them.) 

together  many  years  of  experience  in  (10)  Teachers  should  have  pride  for 
conducting  discussion  programs  with  the  school  they  teach  in.  (School  spirit 
the  purpose  of  sharing  the  best  of  these  should  start  with  the  teachers. ) 
experiences  with  others.  (H)  Teachers  should  have  good  man- 
Single  copies  of  YOUTH  DISCUS-  ners-  <lt  Sives  children  a  feeling  of 
SION  :  PATTERNS  and  TECHNIQUES  importance  to  be  treated  courteously.  . . ) 
may  be  secured,  without  charge,  from :  (12)  Teachers  should  be  skillful. 
Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  400  (Teachers  need  an  abundance  of  skill 
South  Front  Street.  Columbus  15,  Ohio.  in   or(ler  to  teach  and  teach   so  many 

different    children    who    have    different 

interests,  needs  and  varying  degrees  of 

become  six  years  old  on  or  before  Oc-  intelligence.) 

tober    1    of   year    for    which    enrolled.  — from   "The  Boardman",   Louisiana 

Changes  limiting  date  to  December  1.)  School     Boards    Association,     October, 

To  Education,  1952. 
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Division  Issues  Policy  Covering 

Credit  for  Service  Personnel 


As  an  aid  to  persons  who  enter 
service  prior  to  graduation  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  made  by  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction : 

1.  G.  E.  D.  Test.  The  General  Educa- 
tional Development  Test  should  NOT 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  other  require- 
ments for  graduation.  (If  applica- 
tion for  credit  is  made  by  a  person 
who  entered  service  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1945,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  will,  upon  request, 
advise  as  to  possible  action  which 
may  be  taken). 

2.  Earning  Credit  Toward  Graduation. 
The  State  Department  recommends 
that  principals  give  consideration  to 
credit  earned  by  persons  in  service 
in  the  following  ways :  Courses 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  and  exami- 
nations by  that  agency ;  MCI  and 
CGI  courses  ;  Service  School  courses. 
Credit  for  all  service  courses  can  be 
determined  by  reference  to  "A  Guide 
to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services" 
published  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  Wshington  6,  D.  C. 
The  Division  of  Instructional  Serv- 
ice will  be  glad  to  assist. 

3.  Variation  from  Standard  Require- 
ments. High  Schools  should  require 
16  units  of  credit  for  graduation  but 
are  authorized  to  vary  from  the 
standard  requirements  as  follows : 

(a)  Three  units  of  English  and  one 
unit  of  U.  S.  History  may  consti- 
tute the  required  units. 

(b)  No  academic  credit  should  be 
given  for  basic  or  recruit  train- 
ing, but  such  training  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  required 
course  in  physical  and  health 
education. 

4.  Procedure.  Make  application  for 
credit  to  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  last  attended,  use  the  Accredi- 
tation Service  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Ask 
this  agency  to  submit  the  record  of 
the  applicant  on  the  form  designated 
"Application  of  Credit  for  Educa- 
tional Achievement  During  Military 
Service." 

These  recommendations  are  not  man- 
datory, if  in  conflict  with  local  policy, 
but  may  be  used  as  authorization  for 
action  with  regard  to  service  personnel, 


Principals  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
courses  taken  and  to  advise  the  appli- 
cant concerning  additional  credits 
necessary  for  graduation. 

Any  communication  or  record  sent  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  indicate  the  high  school 
last  attended  by  the  applicant  and  the 
date  of  entering  military  service.  All 
records  will  be  forwarded  to  the  school 
responsible  for  final  evaluation  of  the 
credits. 


N.  C.  Teachers  Rank 
High  in  Training 

North  Carolina  elementary  white 
teachers  rank  third  in  preparation 
among  32  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  based  on  a  survey  made 
recently  by  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Di- 
rector Division  of  Professional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  survey  shows  that  S7.14  per  cent 
of  North  Carolina  elementary  white 
teachers  in  1951-52  hold  Masters'  and 
Bachelors'  degrees.  In  1950-51  this  per- 
centage was  81.68.  Only  Texas  and  Ari- 
zona teachers  exceeded  this  percentage. 

A  separation  of  the  races  was  made 
for  seven  states — North  Carolina. 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina — 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  North 
Carolina  teachers  ranked  first  among 
these  governmental  areas. 


Nation's  College 
Enrollment  Increases 

Enrollment  in  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities  increased  from  2,116.- 
000  in  the  fall  of  1951  to  2.148,000  in 
1952 — 1.5  per  cent — according  to  fig- 
ures released  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Among  the  total  students  enrolled  in 
1952  there  were  537.000  who  enrolled 
for  the  first  time — 65,000  more  than 
the  number  of  first-year  students  in 
1951. 

Number  of  men  students  decreased 
12,000,  whereas  women  students  in- 
creased by  44,000.  The  number  of  wo- 
men students,  761,000,  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  20  years. 

According  to  this  survey,  North  Caro- 
lina colleges  enrolled  41,765  in  1952  as 
compared  with  40,482  in  1951.  Number 
of  first-year  students  in  this  State  in- 
creased from  11,709  to  13,198. 


Science  and  Math  Teachers 
Confer  July  20-24 

A  Laboratory  Conference  for  Teach- 
ers of  Science  and  Mathematics  will  be 
held  at  Duke  University  this  summer 
from  July  20  through  July  26,  accord- 
ing to  Henry  A.  Shannon,  Advisor  in 
Science  and  Mathematics,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Shannon  recently  requested 
superintendents  and  high  school  super- 
visors to  call  this  conference  to  the  at- 
tention of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  and  to  encourage  some  of  the 
teachers  to  attend  it. 

"As  the  name  implies,"  Mr.  Shannon 
wrote,  "this  will  be  a  laboratory  con- 
ference and  not  a  lecture  conference. . . 
There  will  be  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
from  which  teachers  choose  their  work 
. . .  Everything  which  has  been  planned 
for  this  conference  has  been  carefully 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  its 
usefulness  in  high  school  teaching." 


Teacher  Supply  Less 
Where  Degree  Not  Required 

In  the  states  in  which  a  degree  is  not 
one  requirement  for  a  beginning  ele- 
mentary teacher,  the  degree  supply  is 
35.8  per  cent  of  the  total  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  states  in 
which  a  degree  is  required  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher,  the  degree  supply  is 
63.5  per  cent  of  the  total  demand. 

These  are  facts  learned  by  Dr.  James 
E.  Hillman,  Director  Division  of  Pro- 
fessional Service,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  from  a  survey  of  31 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Stated  another  way,  the  survey  re- 
veals that  in  states  that  have  a  degree 
as  one  requirement  for  a  certificate  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  school,  one 
position  out  of  three  would  be  filled  by 
teachers  with  less  than  a  degree  quali- 
fication. Similarly,  in  states  with  less 
than  a  degree  requirement  for  certifi- 
cation to  teach  in  the  elementary  school, 
two  positions  out  of  three  would  be 
filled  by  teachers  with  less  than  a  de- 
gree qualification. 

States  having  a  degree  as  one  re- 
quirement for  certification  are:  Ari- 
zona, California,  Connecticut.  District 
of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Utah  and  Vermont. 

States  having  less  than  a  degree  as 
one  requirement  for  certification  are : 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kans- 
as, Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
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U.  N.  C.  Announces 
Summer  Session 

The  1953  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Guy  B.  Phillips. 
Director. 

As  usual  there  will  be  two  terms,  Mr. 
Phillips  stated — First  Term,  June  11- 
July  17 ;  Second  Term,  July  20- August 
22.  In  addition  to  the  regular  courses 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  credit, 
special  provision  is  being  made  for 
teachers  who  need  to  meet  certificate 
renewal  requirements  set  up  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Both  subject 
matter  and  professional  courses  will  be 
offered  for  school  personnel  pursuing 
work  toward  the  Master  of  Education 
Degree. 

Persons  planning  to  attend  any  one 
or  both  of  these  terms  should  write 
Guy  B.  Phillips,  Director.  Summer  Ses- 
sion, University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  for  application  blank  and 
other  information. 


Committee  Makes 
Suggestions  for 
"College  Days" 

Suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  high 
schools  sponsoring  "College  Days" 
were  made  last  year  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Recommendations  of  this  committee 
follow : 

1.  That  schools  planning  College  Days 
consider,  whenever  possible,  inviting 
surrounding  or  nearby  schools  to  par- 
ticipate. For  example,  one  school  might 
sponsor  a  College  Day  for  all  the  schools 
in  the  county,  provided  of  course  the 
number  of  seniors  involved  is  not  too 
large. 

2.  That  a  group  of  county  or  city 
units  schedule  College  Days  on  con- 
secutive days  in  order  that  college  rep- 
resentatives might  follow  a  circuit  and 
thus  save  time  and  expense. 

3.  That  College  Days  be  scheduled 
well  in  advance  with  the  colleges,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  colleges  to  work  out 
schedules  which  would  involve  less 
travel  and  expense. 

4.  That  schools  planning  College  Days 
notify  the  Department  of  Guidance  Ser- 
vices so  that  this  information  may  be 
passed  on  to  other  schools  which  may 
be  interested  in  participating. 

For  additional  information  on  this 
topic  the  principal  is  referred  to  Guid- 
ance Service,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Curriculum  is  Topic  AASA's  1953  Yearbook 


The  American  school  curriculum  is 
the  subject  of  the  1953  Yearbook,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administrators. 

The  Yearbook  describes  curriculum 
developments  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Although  pointing  out  the 
strengths  of  subject  matter  courses  of 
study,  AASA  stresses  the  need  for  con- 
tinual revision  of  what  American 
schools  teach. 

Comments  on  nine  different  topics 
follow : 

Subject  matter:  The  subject  matter 
curriculum  is  still  strongly  entrenched 
in  American  schools.  Despite  attacks, 
it  survives,  thrives,  will  continue.  Good 
teachers  can  get  good  results  from 
teaching  subject  matter. 

Core?  Broad-fields?  Experience?  These 
patterns  and  variations  of  the  curricu- 
lum have  not  yet  proved  distinctly 
better  than  the  subject  matter  ap- 
proach. Experimentation  should  con- 
tinue ;  many  different  types  of  patterns 
should  be  tried. 

Improvement :  Best  ways  to  improve 
the  curriculum  are  to  (1)  Permit  teach- 
ers to  take  part  in  curriculum  revision, 
(2)  recognize  non-classroom  activities 
as  an  important  part  of  learning,  (3) 
make  more  use  of  resource  units. 

The  resource  unit :  Its  merits  are  con- 
siderable. We  need  more  and  more  of 
them.  School  faculties  and  teacher 
workshops  should  devote  time  to  their 
production.  "The  possibility  of  a  na- 
tional commission,  created  to  develop 
resource  units,  merits  careful  consider- 
ation." 

Leadership :  There  is  no  substitute 
for  administrative  leadership  in  cur- 
riculum developments. 

It  begins  in  the  classroom — some- 
times :  A  teacher  who  introduces  a  new 
learning  unit  may  spark  a  system-wide 
curriculum-revision  effort.  Such  sparks 
can  spread,  if  the  principal  and  other 
school  executives  help  fan  the  flames 
of  interest. 

Principals :  They  have  a  vital  role  in 
curriculum  revisions.  They  must  point 
out  strengths  and  weaknesses,  obtain 
materials,  adjust  programs,  assist  class- 
room teachers,  appoint  committees, 
make  reports,  stimulate  interest,  and 
maintain  moral.  All  the  time  they  must 
demonstrate  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
curriculum  procedure  to  command  re- 
spect in  educational  work. 

The  force  that  moves :  Behind  most 
successful  curriculum  improvement  pro- 
grams there  is  a  superintendent  of 
schools  with  vision  and  understanding. 
He  backs  the  groups  working  on  cur- 


riculum problems  by  providing  encour- 
agement and  material  support. 

Warning :  "Sooner  or  later  the  super- 
intendent who  allows  deterioration  and 
decadence  to  develop  in  the  curriculum 
is  relieved  of  his  responsibilities." 


FHA  Magazine 
Pictures  Carroll 


State  Superintendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll  shares  honors  with  Betsy  Hoy, 
president  of  the  Hugh  Morson  Chapter 
of  Future  Homemakers,  as  the  cover 
picture  for  the  February  issue  of 
Future  Homemakers  magazine.  The 
picture  shows  Miss  Hoy  presenting 
Superintendent  Carroll  with  a  copy  of 
the  revised  issue  of  "F.  H.  A.  In  Focus," 
a  leaflet  designed  to  interpret  and  pub- 
licize F.  H.  A. 

The  February  number  includes  an  "In 
Memoriam,"  to  the  late  Dr.  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  and  to  Mrs.  Erwin.  who  died 
a   few  months  after  her  husband. 


Teacher  Shortage 

Not  Due  to 

Certification  Requirements 

The  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  in 
North  Carolina  is  not  a  result  of  cer- 
tification requirements. 

So  stated  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Teacher  Education  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  February 
25  in  Raleigh.  The  Council  found  as  a 
result  of  a  survey  of  approximately 
5,000  students  now  in  college  and  teach- 
ers in  service  that  less  than  one  per 
cent  gave  certification  requirements  as 
a  reason  for  not  entering  the  elementa- 
ry education  field  or  teaching  in  general. 

The  Council  was  set  up  about  two 
years  ago  to  make  studies  of  procedures 
in  professional  education.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  studies  have  already  been  indi- 
cated in  the  following  areas : 

1.  Education  of  the  Elementary 
School  Personnel,  a  part  of  the  South- 
ern Association's  Cooperative  Study. 

2.  Student  teaching. 

3.  Renewal  requirements  for  certifi- 
cates. 

It  is  expected  that  these  and  possibly 
other  studies  will  be  cornDleted  in  time 
for  shidy  and  action  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  Conference  which  meets 
this  fall.  Recommendations  for  changes 
will  be  presented  by  the  Conference  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Burlington  Engages  in  Many  Activities 


Teachers  and  students  of  the  Bur- 
lington City  Schools  engaged  in  many 
activities,  according  to  the  February 
number  of  Administratwe  Notes,  publi- 
cation from  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Activities,  other  than  regular  class- 
room teaching,  in  the  schools  of  this 
unit  were  the  following: 

The  Alamance  Caswell  Dental  So- 
ciety, the  Burlington  and  Graham 
Schools,  and  the  County  Health  De- 
partment are  currently  cooperating  on 
a  dental  project. 

Two  science  workshops  have  been 
held  in  the  City  Schools  this  year — one 
for  white  teachers  of  the  second  and 
third  grades  and  one  for  Negro  teachers, 
grades  3-5.  A  third  workshop  is  now 
being  planned. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Burlington  City  Schools  attended 
the  music  workshop  conducted  by  Beat- 
rice Perham  Krone  at  the  Brooks  School 
in  Greensboro  on  Monday,  January  26. 

The  Burlington  City  Schools  present- 
ed 13  members  of  Mrs.  Harvey  Lindley's 
seventh  grade  of  the  Broad  Street 
school  in  a  television  program  on  arts 
and  crafts  over  WFMY-TV  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  25. 

The  Bible  Discussion  Group,  which 
was  started  among  teachers  last  Febru- 
ary, has  begun  to  meet  again  this  year 
with  a  few  new  members. 

Since  its  organizational  meeting  in 
November,  members  of  the  political  sci- 
ence group  have  joined  with  other 
groups  for  four  meetings. 

A  square  dancing  class  for  teachers 
was  organized  in  November. 

The  per  cent  of  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  fourth  month — December  1, 
1952,  through  January  9,  1953 — was 
96.5. 

A  total  of  410  visits  were  made  by 
parents  to  the  schools  during  the  fourth 
month. 

The  Burlington  City  Schools  have  pre- 
sented nine  radio  programs,  as  of  this 
date,  in  a  series  of  regular  weekly 
broadcasts  for  the  school  year  1952-53. 

During  January  the  supervisor  of  in- 
struction gave  Thurstone  and  Thurs- 
tone  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Tests  to 
175  first  grade  pupils,  and  the  Pintner 
General  Ability  Test  to  40  eighth  grade 
pupils,  340  seventh,  and  397  fifth  grade 
pupils. 

An  order  is  being  placed  for  dark- 
room equipment  for  the  Walter  M.  Wil- 
liams high  school. 


Board  Approves 
Old  Richmond 
Consolidation 


A  resolution  from  the  Forsyth  County 
Board  of  Education  consolidating  Old 
Richmond  and  Old  Town  districts  into 
a  single  high  school  district  was  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  a  meeting  on  February  12. 

Old  Richmond  High  School  has  been 
in  the  headlines  for  the  past  several 
months  for  its  refusal  to  be  discontinued 
on  order  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Both  students  and  bus  drivers 
staged  strikes  against  the  consolidation 
order. 

The  Board's  approval  settles  the 
question  since  both  parents  and  the 
local  board  of  education  agree  on  con- 
solidation of  Old  Richmond  with  Old 
Town.  A  new  high  school  building  is  to 
be  erected  by  1954  for  the  children  in 
the  new  district,  which  will  go  by  the 
name  Old  Town  High  School  District. 


NEA  Delegation  Makes 
Two  Recommendations 

Two  recommendations  were  recently 
made  to  President  Eisenhower  by  a 
delegation  from  the  National  Education 
Association. 

(1)  That  a  Presidential  commission 
be  appointed  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  that  remedial  measures  be 
based  on  the  facts  produced  by  this 
study. 

(2)  That  some  emergency  action 
be  taken  to  renew  Public  Law  815  so 
as  to  continue  aid  for  construction  of 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas  after 
June  30,  1953. 

The  delegation,  which  discussed  edu- 
cational problems  with  Mr.  Eisenhower 
(before  he  was  sworn  in),  consisted  of 
NEA  President  Sarah  C.  Caldwell  and 
Executive  Secretary  William  G.  Carr. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Robert  H. 
Wyatt,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secretaries  of  State  Teach- 
ers Associations,  and  James  L.  McCas- 
kill,  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA 
Legislative  Committee. 

The  study  contemplated  would  give 
consideration  to:  (a)  relation  of 
school  costs  to  the  economic  wellbeing 
of  the  states  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
nation  :  (b)  the  varying  ability  of  states 
and  localities  to  finance  acceptable 
standards  of  education ;  and  (c)  the 
school  as  a  means  of  developing  an 
active  and  loyal  American  citizenship. 


American  Teachers  to 
Aid  Korean  Teachers 

A  relief  compaign  to  provide  new 
clothing  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
boost  the  morale  of  elementary  and 
high  school  teachers  in  Korea  has  been 
launched  by  the  teachers  of  America 
through  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Announcement  of  the  fund  drive  was 
made  recently  in  a  statement  by 
William  G.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  NEA.  The  gift  will  include 
woolen  suits  for  Korean  male  teachers, 
and  woolen  fabrics  and  sewing  acces- 
sories (needles,  thread,  etc.)  for  the 
women,  so  that  they  can  make  the 
Korean-style  dresses  they  prefer. 

Need  for  the  special  campaign,  Dr. 
Carr  pointed  out,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  Korea's  teachers  do  not  qualify 
for  regular  relief  assistance  because 
they  are  employed.  Yet  their  average 
total  monthy  income  is  less  than  half 
the  300,000  won  (about  $50)  estimated 
as  a  minimum  cost-of-living  require- 
ment. 

Local  and  state  associations  affiliated 
with  NEA  will  cooperate  in  the  drive. 
Distribution  of  clothing  to  the  Korean 
teachers  wil  be  made  by  CARE,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Korean  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations  and  the 
Korean  Ministry  of  Education. 


New  York  Implements 
Feinberg  Act 

New  York  state  school  boards — 4,000 
of  them — are  reporting  on  their  "sub- 
versive" employees,  if  any.  December 
1  marked  the  deadline  for  return  of 
the  forms  to  the  State  Education  De- 
partment. This  action  is  to  implement 
the  Feinberg  Act  passed  last  year. 

Says  ScJwol  and  Society  in  reporting 
on  the  action : 

".  .  .  without  publishing  an  official 
list  of  subversive  organizations  or  de- 
fining subversive  activities,  the  board 
has  given  the  4,000  school  boards  power 
which  must  prove  inimical  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  a  source  of  unrest 
among  teachers.  Every  teacher  in  New 
York  State  who  has  in  any  way  in- 
curred the  dislike  of  a  colleague,  or  of 
parents,  or  of  a  board  member,  or  of 
any  fellow  citizen  is  now  in  danger  of 
being  charged  with  disloyalty.  The 
charge  may  be  disproved,  but  the  taint 
will  remain.  There  have  already  been 
cases  where  Progressive  education  has 
been  charged  with  being  subversive." 
—Defense  Bulletin,  NEA. 
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Ben  Smith  Writes 
for  ALA  Bulletin 

Superintendent  Benjamin  L.  Smith. 
Greensboro,  wrote  the  "A  Superin- 
tendent Looks  At  It"  part  of  an  article 
on  "The  Functional  School  Library" 
which  appeared  in  the  February,  1953, 
ALA  Bulletin.  The  first  part  of  this 
double-barrelled  article  entitled  "A 
Librarion  Defines  It"  was  written  by 
Delia  W.  MacBean,  Director,  Division 
of  Libraries  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools. 

The  punch  paragraph  from  Superin- 
tendent Smith's  article  reads  .  .  .  "The 
library  should  be  at  the  center  of  the 
good  modern  school,  it  should  be  the 
best,  the  most  suitably  appointed  space 
in  the  building.  .  .  it  should  be  the 
best  equipped  room,  .  .  .  the  materials 
should  be  carefully  selected,  .  .  .  the 
personnel  should  be  the  finest,  the  most 
attractive,  most  energetic,  and  enthusi- 
astic people  connected  with  the  schools, 
and  they  should  be  free  from  those 
mechanical  jobs  and  unrelated  assign- 
ments that  prevent  them  from  giving 
wholehearted  service  to  making  the 
library  the  most  serviceable  feature  of 
today's  school." 


As  Educators  We  Believe  - 


48  Units  Levy 
Tax  Supplement 


Forty-eight  administrative  units  (43 
city  and  3  county)  levy  local  taxes  to 
supplement  the  State-supported  school 
term,  according  to  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation figures  recently  tabulated. 

Part  of  the  proceeds  from  these  taxes 
is  used  for  paying  larger  salaries  to 
teachers  and  principals  than  is  provided 
by  the  State  schedules.  A  total  of  ap- 
proximately $2,600,000  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Units  levying  supplemental  taxes  fol- 
low :  county  units — Forsyth,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  New  Hanover ;  City  Units — 
Albemarle,  Asheboro,  Asheville,  Burling- 
ton, Charlotte,  Chapel  Hill,  Canton, 
Durham,  Edenton,  Elizabeth  City, 
Elkin,  Fayetteville,  Gastonia,  Golds- 
boro,  Greensboro,  Greenville,  Hamlet. 
Hendersonville,  High  Point,  Kannapo- 
lis,  Kings  Mountain,  Kinston,  Leaks- 
ville,  Lenoir.  Lexington.  Lumberton, 
Mooresville,  Mount  Airy,  Newton,  Pine- 
hurst,  Raleigh,  R'eidsville.  Roanoke 
Rapids,  Rockingham,  Rocky  Mount. 
Salisbury,  Sanford,  Shelby,  Southern 
Pines,  Statesville,  Tarboro,  Thomasvillc 
Washington,  Wilson,  and  Winston- 
Salem. 


That  the  purpose  of  education  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  develop- 
ment of  each  individual  for  the  fullest  participation  in  the  American  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

That  universal  free  education  must  be  made  available  by  and  to  all  peoples  in 
the  interests  of  world  understanding,  citizenship,  and  peace. 
That  the  American  democratic  way  of  life  may  be  perpetuated — 

a.  Through  universal  free  education  fitted  to  the  abilities,  interests,  and 
needs  of  each  person  and  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and 

b.  Through  teaching  the  individual  how  free  America  permits  him  to  choose 
and  plan  his  own  goals,  provides  him  increasing  equality  of  opportunity 
to  reach  these  goals,  allows  him  to  keep  the  rewards  for  his  work,  and 
matches  these  privileges  with  serious  duties  of  citizenship. 

That  the  school  program  should  emphasize  the  worth  and  dignity  of  all  es- 
sential work. 

That  the  quality  of  education  will  be  determined  principally  by  the  quality  of 
the  persons  who  teach. 

That  the  structure  of  American  school  systems  should  be  adaptable  enough  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  changing  society. 

That  the  total  educational  experience  of  each  individual  must  be  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  effective  ethical  character. 
That  spiritual,  social,  civic,  economic,  and  vocational  competencies  are  as  im- 
portant as  academic  literacy. 

— From  the  Platform  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
1951  revision. 


School  Savings  On  the  Way  Up 


All  signs  indicate  that  the  Treasury- 
sponsored  School  Savings  Program  has 
been  advancing  steadily  the  past  three 
years,  according  to  the  1053  School  Sav- 
ings Journal,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Stamp  sales  (national)  for  the  school 
year  1949-50  were  $10  million  800  thous- 
and ;  for  the  school  year  1950-51  were 
$11  million  600  thousand ;  and  for  the 
school  year  1951-52  were  $14  million. 

More  schools  are  introducing  Stamp 
Day.  In  the  winter  of  1951-52,  the  Sav- 
ings Bond  Division  of  the  Treasury  set 
as  a  short-time  goal  3,000  new  School 
Savings  Programs.  The  goal  was 
topped ;  5,815  new  savings  programs 
were  established,  or  194  per  cent  of  the 
goal. 

During  the  current  school  year  the 
Treasury  is  continuing  its  efforts,  with 
the  cooperation  of  school  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  to  expand  still 
further  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
receive  instruction  and  practice  in 
thrift.  The  goals  are  not  in  terms  of 
schools  as  units,  but  rather  in  the  num- 
bers of  students  to  whom  the  school 
Savings  Program  is  made  available. 

By  the  end  of  1953.  it  is  expected  that 
this  number  of  potential  young  savers, 
through  Stamp  Day  will  be  raised  to 
6,000,000. 

Savings  stamps,  and  the  albums  to 
put  them  in,  are  available  at  most  post 
offices.  Savings  bonds  are  issued  at 
many  post  offices  and  most  banks.  Thrift 
teaching  materials  and  posters  can  be 
obtained  from  the  State  Savings  Bonds 
Division,  103  S.  Greene  St..  Greensboro. 


Illinois  Schools 
Supported  by 
District  Taxes 


In  Illinois  the  local  school  districts 
provide,  through  general  property  taxes, 
the  biggest  portion  of  funds  used  for 
the  support  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  education,  according 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  School  Board 
News  Bulletin,  No.  103,  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards,  for  October, 
1952. 

Data  used  in  the  article  were  taken 
from  the  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Education  Association  by  the 
Director  of  Research  of  the  Illinois 
Education  Association. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950,  the  article  shows,  the  net  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  Illinois  (ex- 
clusive of  balance  on  hand  and  items  of 
duplication)  were  $275,960,410.  The 
state  provided  $56,442,993,  or  20.5% ; 
local  revenues.  $215,717,385.  or  78.2%; 
and  the  federal  government,  $3,798,032. 
or  1.3%.  For  1951-52  the  state's  share 
will  be  about  22  per  cent,  and  the  local 
percentage,  about  77  per  cent. 

Earmarked  taxes,  one-twelfth  of  the 
annual  legislative  appropriation  for  the 
common  school  fund,  are  drawn  month- 
ly from  the  yield  of  the  retailers'  occu- 
pational tax  of  two  per  cent  on  retail 
sales. 


APRIL,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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Committees  of  Congress 
Pass  on  Education 

Committees  of  the  new  Congress  that 

pass   on   educational   matters    are   the 

following : 

Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 
H.  Alexander  Smith,  Chairman,  New 

Jersey 

Robert  A.  Taft,  Ohio 
George  D.  Aiden,  Vermont 
Irving  M.  Ives,  New  York 
William  A.   Purtell,   Connecticut 
Dwight  Griswold,  Nebraska 
Barry  Goldwater,  Arizona 
James  E.  Murray,  Montana 
Lister  Hill,  Alabama 
Matthew  M.  Neeley,  West  Virginia 
Paul    H.   Douglas,   Illinois 
Herbert  H.  Lehman.  New  York 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Massachusetts 
House  Committee  on  Education   and 

Labor — 

Samuel  K.  McConuell,  Jr..  Chairman, 

Penna. 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  New  York 
Wint  Smith,  Kansas 
Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Pennsylvania 
Harold  H.  Velde,  Illinois 
Clare  E.  Hoffman.  Michigan 
Charles  J.  Kerstan.  Wisconsin 
E.  Y.  Berry,  South  Dakota 
William  H.  Harrison,  Wyoming 
Albert  H.  Borch,  New  York 
Joseph  F.  Holt,   California 
John  J.  Rhodes.  Arizona 


Board  Approves 
Building  Projects 

Building  projects  to  cost  $328,174.20, 
with  $98,381.10  in  State  funds  and  $229,- 
593.10  in  local  funds,  were  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a 
meeting  held  March  5. 

The  erection  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Negro  race  to  cost  $170,000  was  ap- 
proved for  Cedar  Grove  School  in  Nash 
County.  Approval  was  given  to  an  ap- 
plication of  $5,570  from  State  funds  to 
purchase  furniture  and  equipment  for 
the  Greenville  Schools.  And  a  new 
building  to  cost  $152,604.20  including 
$56,200.49  in  State  funds  was  approved 
for  the  Madison  city  elementary  school. 

March  approvals  brought  the  total 
State  funds  approved  from  the  $50,000,- 
000  originally  provided  by  the  1949 
General  Assembly  to  $48,143,648.25. 

Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  New  York 
Peter  Frelinghuysen.  Jr.,  New  Jersey 
Graham  A.  Barden.  North  Carolina 
Augustine  B.  Kelley.  Pennsylvania 
Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr.,  New  York 
Wingate  H.  Lucas,  Texas 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey.  West  Virginia 
Carl  D.  Perkins,  Kentucky 
Charles  R.  Howell,  Minnesota 
Ray  W.  Wier.  Minnesota 
Carl  Elliott,  Alabama 
Phil  M.  Landrum,   Georgia 
Lee  Metcalf.  Montana 
Howard  S.  Miller,  Kansas 


Knowing  Our  Pupils 

"Teacher's  Paraphrase  of  I  Corinthians  Chapter  13" 

Though  I  teach  with  the  skill  of  the  finest  teachers, 

And  have  not  UNDERSTANDING,  I  am  become  only  a  clever  speaker 
and  charming  entertainer. 

And  though  I  have  much  training,  so  that  I  feel  quite  competent. 

And  have  no  UNDERSTANDING  of  the  way  my  pupils  think. 

It  is  not  enough. 

And  if  I  spend  many  hours  in  lesson  preparation, 

And  become  tense  and  nervous  with  the  strain, 

But  have  no  UNDERSTANDING  of  the  personal  problems  of  my  pupils. 

It  still  is  not  enough. 

The  UNDERSTANDING  teacher  is  very  patient,  very  kind,  is  not  shocked 
when  young  people  bring  him  their  confidence;  does  not  gossip;  is 
not  easily  discouraged ;  does  not  behave  himself  in  ways  that  are 
unworthy ;  but  is  at  all  times  a  living  example  to  his  students  of  the 
good  way  of  life  of  which  he  speaks. 

UNDERSTANDING  never  fails.  But  whether  there  be  materials,  they 
shall  be  outmoded ;  whether  there  be  techniques,  they  shall  be 
abandoned ; 

For  we  know  only  a  little,  and  can  pass  on  to  our  children  only  a  little. 

But  when  we  have  UNDERSTANDING,  then  all  our  efforts  will  become 
creative,  and  our  influence  will  live  forever  in  the  lives  of  our  pupils. 

When  I  was  a  child.  I  spoke  with  immaturity,  my  emotions  were  uncon- 
trolled and  I  behaved  childishly. 

But  now  that  I  am  an  adult,  I  must  face  life  as  it  is,  with  courage  and 
UNDERSTANDING. 

And  now  abideth  skill,  devotion,  UNDERSTANDING— these  three,  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  UNDERSTANDING.  — Anonymous 


Educators  Cite  Need 
for  Teaching  About  U.  N. 

"Young  Americans,  as  part  of  their 
education  for  citizenship,  should  have 
opportunities  to  learn  in  school  why 
their  country  is  following  a  policy  of 
international  cooperation,"  asserts  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  in  a 
report,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 
UNESCO  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Commission,  which  speaks  for 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  says : 

"Those  who  would  have  schools  sup- 
press facts  in  history  as  they  relate  to 
the  U.  N.  and  UNESCO.  .  .  are  in  a 
position  indefensible  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can principles. 

"They  assume  that  America  has  no 
world  responsibilities  and  no  world- 
affected  interests.  .  .  that  schools  are 
institutions  where  ideas  are  forced  up- 
on students  instead  of  being  examined 
critically.  .  .  that  the  violence  of  their 
attacks  can  cow  or  mislead  others  into 
acquiescence." 

The  report  is  available  from  the 
National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
D.  C. 


Board  Adopts  New 
Basal  Textbooks 

New  basal  textbooks  in  spelling  for 
pupils  in  grades  2-8  and  general  science, 
biology,  physics  and  chemistry  for  high 
school  students  were  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  on  March  5. 

Word  Mastery  Speller,  published  by 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  is  the  series 
title  of  the  spelling  textbooks  adopted. 
Each  of  the  seven  books  in  this  series 
will  retail  at  76  cents.  Those  the  State 
will  buy,  however,  will  be  furnished 
free  to  the  school  children. 

Science  texts  and  retail  prices  at 
which  contracts  were  made  were  the 
following : 

Title  and  Retail 

Publisher  Price 

Science  for  Better  Living — 

Harcourt.  Brace  and  Co $3.11 

Biology  in  Daily  Life — 

Ginn  and  Co.  3.32 

Chemistry  in  Action,  2nd  Ed. — 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co 3.28 

Exploring  Physics — 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.  3.62 

These  science  texts  will  be  distributed 
to  students  under  the  State  rental  plan. 
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PDK  News  Letter  Has 
Erwin  Memorian 

An  "In  Memorian"  page  in  memory  of 
the  late  State  Superintendent  Clyde  A. 
Erwin  was  included  in  the  December, 
1952,  issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  News- 
letter, published  by  the  Beta  Theta 
( 'hapter.  University  of  North  Carolina. 

This  number  of  the  Newsletter  also 
included  a  brief  statement  concerning 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Erwin  as   State  Superintendent. 

The  "In  Memorian"  was  written  by 
Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry  of  the  University 
faculty  and  one-time  a  staff  member  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion under  Dr.  Erwin's  superintendency. 
A  paragraph  of  this  tribute  reads  as 
follows :  "North  Carolina  has  lost  a 
great  leader  in  education.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  North  Carolina  children 
have  experienced  a  better  school  pro- 
gram because  of  his  hard  work  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  public  education. 
Much  of  our  educational  progress  in 
recent  years  is  a  tribute  to  his  diligence 
and  foresight.  As  someone  has  said,  'If 
you  would  see  his  monument,  look 
about  you.'  " 


Michigan  College 
Offers  Scholarship 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Michi- 
gan College  of  Mining  and  Technology 
at  Houghton,  Michigan,  of  the  1958 
scholarship  to  a  representative  from 
North  Carolina. 

Conditions  governing  the  scholarship 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Selection  of  candidate  rests  with 
Department  of  Education  of  the 
state  of  which  applicant  is  a  resi- 
dent or  with  registrar  of  the  college. 

2.  Student  should  be  in  upper  hall' 
of  his  class  and  deserving. 

3.  One  Scholarship  only,  each  year, 
available  for  each  state. 

4.  Unless  a  student  has  advance  credit 
to  offer  he  should  enroll  at  opening 
of  fall  term.  Scholarship  is  effective 
begiuning  in  fall,  1953. 

5.  Transcript  of  record  filled  out  by 
high  school  principal  to  accompany 
recommendation  made  by  the  State 
Superintendent. 

«.    Scholarships     remit     matriculation 
and    tuition   fees   for   regular    four- 
year  course. 
Interested  students  may  submit  appli- 
cations to  Stale  Superintendent  Charles 
F.    Carroll    through    their    high    school 
principal. 


"That's  My  Boy" 


Dad's  heart  may  swell  with  pride  when  Sonny's  touchdown  wins  the 
post-season  game  before  cheering  thousands.  But  does  he  realize  how 
dearly  Sonny  may  pay  for  the  silver  trophy  he  has  won  for  his  high 
school?  Too  many  Dads  don't  until  it  is  too  late. 

Right  now  the  avalanche  of  big  business  athletics  which  has  swept 
some  colleges  from  their  spiritual  moorings  may  be  threatening  high 
schools.  Monday  morning  quarterbacks  sometimes  pant  avidly  for  win- 
ning teams.  Ill-advised  businessmen  sometimes  talk  about  winning  teams 
"advertising  our  city."  Sometimes — or  oftener — "dad's  clubs"  joiu  the 
chorus,  every  member  grimly  determined  that  Sonny  shall  be  a  star 
member  of  a  star  team,  because  Dad  was,  or  because  he  wasn't.  But  Sonny 
pays  the  bill. 

High-powered,  highly  organized  competitive  athletics  are  doubly  un- 
desirable for  children  and  youth  of  elementary  aud  high  school  ages : 
(1)  they  are  often  detrimental  to  health;  (2)  they  are  often  detrimental 
to  morals  because  of  the  doubtful  ethics  required  by  a  win-at-any-cost 
philosophy. 

Notwithstanding,  sanely  managed  competitive  sports  have  an  import- 
ant place  in  American  schools.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  a  chance 
to  participate  in  some  form  of  competition,  planned  with  the  advice  of 
competent  medical  and  educational  authorities.  Ours  is  a  competitive 
society  in  which  the  ethics  of  fair  play  have  a  vital  place.  Competitive 
sports  for  all  can  be  an  effective  means  of  building  strong  bodies  and 
strong  character  and  of  teaching  youngsters  to  dare  to  win  fairly  and 
respect  their  opponents.  Let's  give  school  athletics  back  to  the  youngsters 
and  keep  them  there  !  — Worth  McCluee. 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  December,  1952. 


Twenty  Units  Hold 
Mental  Health  Meetings 

Twenty  of  the  172  school  adminis- 
trative units  have  held  meetings  or 
workshops  on  mental  health  this  year, 
according  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Consult- 
ant in  Mental  Hygiene,  School  Health 
Coordinating  Service,  joint  agency  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public   Instruction. 

Units  holdiug  such  meetings  were  the 
following  counties :  Alexander,  Alle- 
ghany, Burke,  Carteret,  Catawba,  Dur- 
ham. Eorsyth,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Hert- 
ford, Hoke.  Johnston  Lee,  Macon, 
Moore,  Watauga ;  and  four  cities :  Fair- 
mont, Goldsboro,  Salisbury,  and  Wins- 
ton-Salem. 


146  Schools  Employ 
Industrial  Arts  Teachers 

Teachers  of  industrial  arts  are  em- 
ployed in  146  of  the  State's  approxim- 
ately 950  public  high  schools  this  year, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  made  by 
Murray  D.  Thornburg,  State  Supervisor 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

A  total  of  170  teachers  are  teaching 
subjects  in  this  general  vocational  field, 
Mr.  Thornburg  stated,  119  white  and  51 
Negro.  These  teachers  are  teaching  in 
101  and  45  high  schools,  respectively. 
These  schools  are  located  largely  in 
small   towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 


Lunch  Personnel 
To  Hold  Workshops 

Workshops  for  school  lunch  personnel 
will  be  conducted  this  summer,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Maley,  State  Supervisor,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

There  will  be  two  workshops  for 
white  i>ersonnel  at  Woman's  College, 
Greensboro,  for  a  beginners  group  on 
June  8-12  and  for  an  advanced  group 
on  June  15-19.  For  Negroes  both  be- 
ginners and  advanced  groups  will  be 
held  at  A.  &  T.  College.  Greensboro,  on 
August  10-14.  Persons  planning  to  at- 
tend these  workshops  should  make  re- 
quests to  Mrs.  Maley  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Industrial  North  Carolina" 

A  leaflet  entitled  "Industrial  North 
Carolina"  may  be  secured  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Commerce  and  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh. 

As  the  name  implies  this  little  leaflet 
is  packed  full  of  recent  information  con- 
cerning the  industries  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Heel  State.  A  table  shows  the  number 
of  industrial  establishments,  their  val- 
ue, number  of  workers,  and  annual 
sales.  Other  facts  concerning  agricul- 
ture, seafoods,  income,  "brand  names," 
etc.  are  given.  Copies  of  the  leaflet  have 
been  sent  to  the  school  libraries.  Ad- 
ditional copies  may  be  secured  by 
teachers  from  the  above-named  depart- 
ment. 


APRIL,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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Jenkins  Suggests  Plan  of  Action 

for  District  School  Committeemen 


District  school  committeemen  in  a 
great  many  respects  are  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  a  county  school  sys- 
tem, for  they  are  generally  "closer  to 
the  schools"  than  even  the  county  board 
of  education  members,  states  W.  M. 
Jenkins  of  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  in  sug- 
gesting a  "plan  of  action"  for  district 
school  committeemen. 

"District  committeemen",  Mr.  Jenkins 
stated,  "are  in  effect  the  grass  roots 
administrators  of  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina.  They  are  the  people 
who,  in  addition  to  their  legal  responsi- 
bilities, hear  the  comments  of  parents 
about  their  local  schools  and  they  are 
the  people  who  so  often  stand  as  buffers 
between  misinformed  or  disgruntled 
parents  and  the  principal  or  teachers  of 
the  school.  They  are  the  people  who 
have  the  key  responsibility  for  marshal- 
ing local  support  for  programs  of  school 
improvement,  expansion,  consolidation, 
etc. 

"District  school  committeemen  cert- 
ainly do  not  think  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  same  light  as  does  a 
principal  or  a  school  superintendent 
who  has  spent  years  studying  the  role 
and  function  of  the  public  schools.  And 
if  district  committees  are  to  achieve 
their  full  potential,  the  professionally- 
trained  school  people  must  help  them 
develop  a  plan  of  action.  Such  a  plan 
would  include: 

"(1)  A  regularly  scheduled  meeting. 
No  one  cares  to  belong  to  an  organiz- 
ation or  group  that  meets  'on  call.'  It 
is  too  easy  for  conflicts  of  all  sorts  to 
develop  and  the  time  between  meetings 
can  get  greater  and  greater.  There  is 
enough  important  business  for  school 
committeemen  to  meet  at  least  once 
every  month  and  the  time  and  date 
should  be  consistent  from  month  to 
month.  The  school  principal,  or  better 
still  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
should  send  regular  notices  of  the  meet- 
ings to  all  members. 

"(2)  School  committee  meetings 
should  be  conducted  on  a  business-like 
basis.  They  should  not  deteriorate  into 
'bull  sessions.'  Proper  and  accurate 
minutes  should  be  kept  on  all  meetings 
and  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
should  be  read  and  approved  each  time. 

"(3)  School  committeemen  should 
undertake  a  systematic  study  of  North 


Carolina  Public  School  Law,  especially 
the  sections  which  relate  to  the  legal 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  committee- 
men. This  should  lead  to  a  clear  under- 
standing and  delineation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  vested  in  the 
county  board  of  education,  the  super- 
intendent, the  principal,  as  well  as  the 
committeemen. 

"(4)  School  committeemen  should 
undertake  a  'know  your  school'  pro- 
gram. Obviously  this  would  be  spread 
out  over  many  meetings  during  the 
school  year ;  perhaps  even  more  than 
one  year.  Such  a  program  could  be  di- 
vided into  areas,  e.  g.  Buildings  and 
Equipment,  Teaching  Personnel,  Trans- 
portation, Instructional  Practices,  Ex- 
tra-class Activities,  The  Cafeteria 
Program,  Student  Council,  The  Guid- 
ance Program,  Promotion  Policies,  Local 
School  Finance,  etc.  One  or  more  meet- 
ings should  be  devoted  to  each  of  these 
areas. 

"(5)  A  well-planned  program  of  inter- 
school  visitation  should  be  developed  by 
local  committees.  It  is  amazing  how 
many  people  have  never  visited  in  a 
public  school  except  the  one  in  their 
own  community.  School  committeemen 
need  to  see,  in  action,  the  other  schools 
within  their  county  and  outstanding 
schools  in  several  other  administrative 
units.  Inter-school  visits  should  cause 
committeemen  to  be  more  appreciative 
of  their  own  school  program  and  at  the 
same  time  point  up  for  them  areas  in 
which  they  need  to  concentrate  for  im- 
provement. 

"(6)  Local  committeemen  should  af- 
filiate with  and  actively  participate  in 
county-wide,  State  and  national  associ- 
ations of  committeemen  and  board  mem- 
bers. Laymen  can  better  serve  their 
local  schools  and  communities  when 
they  see  how  their  school  and  its  pro- 
gram fit  into  the  larger  picture  of  pub- 
lic education. 

"These  suggestions  are  by  no  means 
all  of  the  activities  that  should  go  into 
a  plan  of  action  for  district  committee- 
men. They  will,  however,  open  up  new 
avenues  for  local  effort  in  school  im- 
provement. It  must  be  remembered  that 
none  of  these  things  will  'just  happen' 
by  themselves ;  principals  and  super- 
intendents must  take  the  basic  responsi- 
bility for  an  on-going  program.  Many  of 
these  activities  must  be  repeated  yearly 


School  Board  Members 
Recognize  Necessity  for 
Professional  Growth 

"Today's  school  board  member  is  an 
outstanding  modern  leader  in  his  mod- 
ernized community.  And  not  only  does 
he  apply  the  newest  and  best  proced- 
ures in  office,  but  he  also  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  professional  growth  in 
that  office.  He  knows  the  importance  of 
the  schools  in  his  community  and  the 
nation,  and  he  makes  it  his  intelligent 
business  to  find  out  what  other  boards 
are  doing,  how  progress  is  made,  and 
what  methods  can  best  be  applied  to 
his  own  school  system." 

This  appraisal  of  school  board  mem- 
bers was  made  recently  by  Guy  B. 
Phillips,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  School  Board 
Association. 

"So  busy  are  the  schools  with  pupil 
transportation,  with  teacher  in-service 
growth,  with  the  problems  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  principal,"  Mr.  Phil- 
lips said,  "there  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
the  body  of  men  who  sit  behind  the 
scenes  and  determine  policy,  who  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  their  personal  time 
at  regular  board  meetings  laying  the 
solid  foundations  of  their  community's 
educational  structure." 

Mr.  Phillips  points  out  that  the  pro- 
fessional growth  of  the  school  board 
member  during  recent  years  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  signs  of  progress  seen 
today  in  modern  education. 

"Recognizing  this  trend  toward 
professional  self-improvement  among 
their  members,  school  boards  began 
several  years  ago  to  set  up  professional 
organizations.  First  on  a  statewide 
level,  the  school  board  associations  ex- 
panded, in  1940,  to  a  nationwide  organ- 
ization known  today  as  the  National 
School  Boards  Association. 

"This  national  association  has  grown 
in  strength  and  in  popularity  very  rap- 
idly. It  represents,  not  the  big  brass  in 
public  school  work,  but  the  average 
school  board  at  the  average  cross-roads 
of  American  life." 


to  take  care  of  the  new  members  who 
come  on  the  committee — but  each  repe- 
tition assures  you  that  there  are  just 
that  many  more  local  people  who  under- 
stand the  problems  of  your  schools ; 
who  will  work  with  you  in  helping  to 
meet  those  needs." 
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National  School  Board 
Secretary  Reports  at 
Annual  Conference 

Activities  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  was  the  subject  of 
a  report  by  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Association,  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  February  12-14. 

Over  600  delegates  from  all  over  the 
nation  attended  this  conference.  North 
Carolina  was  represented  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
Rosenstengel  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Hurlburt  of 
the  State  University's  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  year,"  Mr.  Tuttle  reported, 
"was  the  NSBA's  inclusion  of  member- 
ship in  the  new  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 
Inclusion  of  three  members  from  NSBA 
on  this  21-member  Council  represents 
recognition  of  the  employing  public  for 
the  first  time  on  a  major  policy-making 
body.  NSBA  is  also  cooperating,  at  the 
request  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  in 
the  production  of  a  motion  picture  on 
"School  Board  Organization  and  Oper- 
ation," and  with  other  educational  or- 
ganizations in  the  production  of  pro- 
fessional yearbooks." 

Finally,  Mr.  Tuttle  pointed  out, 
"School  board  associations,  state  and 
national,  belong  to  the  local  school 
boards  of  this  country.  They  are  more 
than  nice  societies.  .  .  They  are  serious 
working  organizations  whose  influence 
for  the  constructive  improvement  of 
public  education  at  all  levels  is  beyond 
calculation.  Working  with  both  the 
public  and  the  profession  and  legally 
responsible  for  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  facilities  for  America's 
children,  youth,  and  adults,  school 
boards  occupy  a  key  position  of  utmost 
importance.  The  time  has  gone  when 
local  boards  can  remain  in  isolation 
and  hope  to  do  a  satisfactory  job.  They 
must  come  together  with  their  col- 
leagues to  exchange  ideas  and  to  per- 
fect the  machinery  which  will  increase 
their  own  effectiveness  and  service. 
This  machinery  is  the  school  boards 
association.  Every  local  board  should  be 
an  active  member  of  its  state  school 
boards  association,  and  every  state  as- 
sociation should  be  a  fully  affiliated 
member  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association. 

The  need  is  urgent,  that.  .  .  we  build 
up  our  associated  strength  to  the  point 
where  it  becomes  an  outstanding  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  pub- 
lic education  in  America." 


*7<4e  Att&iH&tf,  Qenelal  (lulei, .  .  . 


Teachers  and   Principals  Dismissal 

In  reply  to  inquiry:  I  have  your 
letter  of  January  27th  in  which  you 
state : 

"We  have  a  school  principal  who  was 
arrested  on  December  13,  1952,  by  a 
State  Highway  Patrolman  for  driving 
a  car  without  operator's  license.  This 
principal  remained  in  the  county  jail 
for  approximately  five  hours  before  be- 
ing able  to  make  bond.  On  January  23, 
1953,  he  was  arrested  again  for  the 
same  offense." 

You  further  state  that  since  the  first 
arrest  of  this  principal  you  have  learned 
that  his  driver's  license  has  been  re- 
voked twice,  once  for  drunken  driving 
and  once  for  transporting  whiskey.  You 
then  request  an  opinion  from  this  office 
as  to  whether  you  have  the  right  to 
remove  this  principal  before  the  expir- 
ation of  his  present  contract. 

G.  S.  115-77  gives  to  county  boards  of 
education  the  power  to  investigate  and 
pass  upon  the  moral  character  of  any 
teacher  or  school  official  and  to  dismiss 
such  teacher  or  school  official  if  found 
of  bad  moral  character.  G.  S.  115-117 
authorizes  the  county  superintendent 
to  suspend  any  teacher  who  may  be  in- 
competent or  who  shall  willfully  refuse 
to  cooperate  in  teachers'  meetings.  This 
statute  expressly  provides  that  any 
teacher  suspended  by  the  superintend- 
ent may  have  the  right  to  appeal  either 
to  the  county  board  of  education  or  to 
the  courts.  G.  S.  115-354  provides  that 
teachers'  contracts  shall  continue  from 
year  to  year  until  the  teacher  is  notified 
as  provided  in  G.  S.  115-359. 

Answering  your  question  directly,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  of 
conduct  described  by  you  in  your  letter 
would  be  important  evidence  to  be  con- 
sidered by  you,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  or  the  courts  in  passing  upon 
the  question  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  principal  in  question.  In  fact  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  full  investigation 
of  the  facts  shows  that  the  principal 
has  been  guilty  of  the  conduct  outlined 
in  your  letter,  your  County  Board  of 
Education  would  be  justified  in  dismiss- 
ing such  principal  now  without  sub- 
jecting the  school  children  to  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  person  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  school  year.  Of 
course  it  may  be  that  a  frank  talk  by 
you  will  result  in  a  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  this  principal  without  placing 
the  County  Board  of  Education  in  the 
position  of  having  to  remove  him  for 
cause  under  the  provisions  of  G.  S. 
115-77.  — Attorney  General,  January 
30,  1953. 


Election  of  City  Superintendent 

In  reply  to  inquiry :  I  have  your 
letter   of   January   19th   in   which   you 

enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr _. 

of ,  North  Carolina.  Mr. letter 

poses  the  question  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  city  administrative  unit  to 
give  the  fifteen  days  public  notice  of 
intention  to  elect  a  superintendent  re- 
quired by  G.  S.  115-353. 

The  third  paragraph  of  G.  S.  115-353 
contains  the  following  sentence : 
"The  county  board  of  education 
shall  give  public  notice  of  the  date 
of  the  election  in  a  paper  published 
or  circulating  in  the  county  and 
shall  post  a  notice  of  the  same  at 
the  courthouse  door  at  least  fifteen 
days  before  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion." 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  statute 
contains  the  following  provision  : 
"...    ;  and  the  qualifications,  ap- 
proval, and  date  of  election  shall  be 
the   same   as   for   county    superin- 
tendents." 

You  will  notice  that  while  the  last 
quoted  provision  stipulates  that  the 
date  of  an  election  shall  be  the  same  as 
for  county  superintendents,  there  is  no 
stipulation  for  advertisement,  etc.  This 
omission  may  have  been  unintentional, 
but  since  there  is  no  express  mention  of 
advertisement,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
view  that  advertisement  is  not  required 
in  the  case  of  city  superintendents.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  custom 
varies  in  the  different  city  administra- 
tive units  of  the  State.  Of  course  we 
cannot  be  perfectly  sure  on  this  point 
until  there  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  construing  this  statutory  pro- 
vision. Until  there  is  such  decision,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  various  city  school 
boards  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  provision  for  notice  applies  only  to 
the  election  of  a  county  superintendent. 
The  other  steps  to  be  followed,  point- 
ed out  in  Mr.  letter,  seem  to  be 

correct. 

I  am  sending  Mr a  copy  of  this 

letter.  — Attorney  General,  January  23, 
1953. 

Forest  Products 
Bibliography 

A  list  of  forest  conservation  teaching- 
aids  is  given  in  the  1952-53  School 
Bibliography,  issued  recently  by  the 
American  Forest  Products  Industries, 
Inc.,  1816  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  The  publications  listed  arc 
graded  and  are  free  to  teachers. 
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LOOKING  BACK 

5   Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1948) 

John  L.  Cameron,  Adviser  in  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  Charles  E. 
Spencer,  Co-director,  School  Health 
Coordinating  Service;  and  Ruth  O. 
Moore,  Physical  Education  Adviser, 
represented  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  the  Annual  Con- 
vention for  Health,  Psysical  Educa- 
tion and  recreation  held  in  Birming- 
ham. 

J.  Everett  Miller,  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Instruction  Service  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Raleigh,  was  in  Manteo  Friday 
and  Saturday  (Feb.  20-21)  visiting 
the  Manteo  School  and  conducting  a 
general  conference  of  county  teachers. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1943) 
Governor  Broughton  appointed  the 
following  members  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated State  Board  of  Education:  Wil- 
liam C.  Dawson,  Elizabeth  City; 
Alonza  C.  Edwards,  Hookerton; 
Archibald  M.  Graham,  Clinton;  Dr. 
L.  M.  Massey,  Zebulon;  Santford  Mar- 
tin, Winston-Salem;  Henry  Dwire, 
Durham;  Horace  E.  Stacy,  Lumber- 
ton;  Ryan  McBryde,  Raeford;  Harry 
E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury;  Julian  S.  Mil- 
ler, Charlotte;  Carl  A.  Rudisell, 
Cherry ville;  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee, 
Sylva.  Ex  officio  members  are:  Lieut. 
Governor  R.  L.  Harris,  State  Treas- 
urer Charles  M.  Johnson,  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

15  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  April,  1938) 
A  new  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation was  recently  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hoey,  as  follows:  Reuben  B. 
Robertson,  Jr.,  Canton,  to  represent 
trafle  and  industrial  education;  Mrs. 
Jessie  Lee  McCulloch,  Elizabethtown, 
to  represent  homemaking  education; 
and  H.  G.  Ashcraft,  Charlotte,  to  rep- 
resent agricultural  education.  Super- 
intendent Erwin  is  ex  officio  chair- 
man of  this  Board. 

The  Governor  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing "to  make  a  complete  study  of 
the  question  of  providing  a  retire- 
ment system  for  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  State":  Dr.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Greensboro,  Chairman;  Irving  F. 
Hall,  Raleigh;  Grady  Rankin,  Char- 
lotte; Natalie  Coffey,  Raleigh;  and 
Mary  Pemberton,  Concord. 


Basis  of  Hope 

"The  process  of  education  has 
naturally  enough  been  the  basis 
of  hope  for  the  perdurance  of 
our  democracy  on  the  part  of  all 
our  great  leaders,  from  Thomas 
Jefferson   onwards. 

•'To  regard  teachers — in  our 
entire  educational  system,  from 
the  primary  grades  to  the  uni- 
versity— as  the  priests  of  our 
democracy  is  therefore  not  to  in- 
dulge in  hyperbole.  Teachers  .  .  . 
must  be  exemplars  of  openmind- 
edness  and  free  inquiry.  They 
cannot  carry  out  their  noble  task 
if  the  conditions  for  the  practice 
of  a  responsible  and  critical  mind 
are  denied  to  them.  They  must  be 
free  to  sift  evanescent  doctrine, 
qualified  by  time  and  circum- 
stance, from  that  restless,  endur- 
ing process  of  extending  the 
bounds  of  understanding  and  wis- 
dom, to  assure  which  the  free- 
doms of  thought,  of  speech,  of 
inquiry,  of  worship  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  infraction 
by  national  or  State  government." 
— Justice  Frankfurter. 


UNESCO  Provides 
Overseas  Employment 

Opportunities  for  employment  of 
about  100  American  educators  for  over- 
seas service  are  available  under  UN- 
ESCO's program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance. 

Operations  are  mainly  in  primary 
and  secondary  education,  technical 
training,  science  teaching,  scientific  and 
technical  documentation,  and  funda- 
mental education.  The  latter  includes 
literary  training,  improved  agricultural 
methods  and  better  hygiene  training. 

To  fill  these  posts  UNESCO  seeks 
educators  with  high  academic  qualifi- 
cations and  broad  experience,  some  of 
which  has  been  at  the  administrative 
level.  Most  of  the  assignments  are  for 
a  one-year  period  with  the  possibility 
of  renewal.  Salaries  range  from  $7,200 
to  $S,400  per  year  free  of  income  tax. 
Lodging  or  a  lodging  allowance  is  furn- 
ished and  UNESCO  provides  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  duty  station  for  the 
specialist  and,  as  appropriate,  his  wife 
and  children.  Other  benefits  include  va- 
cation and  sick  leave,  hospitalization 
and  insurance  coverage. 

For  further  information  and  descrip- 
tions of  current  vacancies,  please  con- 
tact Miss  I.  Michaels,  UNESCO,  United 
Nations.  New  York  17.  New  York. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 

Person.  The  Person  County  Board 
of  Education  discussed  the  building 
of  two  consolidated  Negro  elementary 
schools  at  their  meeting  this  week. 
Durham  Herald,   February  2. 

Fayetteville.  Fayetteville  will 
launch  the  most  comprehensive  school 
building  program  in  its  history  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks  with  calls  for 
bids  on  (1)  a  new  white  senior  high 
school  (2)  a  new  Negro  senior  high 
school,  (3)  a  new  white  elementary 
school  and  (4)  the  enlargement  of 
an  existant  white  elementary  school. 
Fayetteville  Observer,  February  10. 

Yadkin.  Herbert  W.  Cameron,  di- 
rector of  agriculture  education  at 
Yadkinville  High  School,  announced 
yesterday  that  the  veteran  farmer 
trainee  school  for  Korean  veterans 
will  begin  at  the  Yadkinville  agri- 
culture building  March  1.  Winston- 
Salem  Journal,  February  9. 

Haywood.  The  Haywood  County 
Board  of  Education  are  (sic)  today 
calling  for  bids  March  24  on  the  new 
Waynesville  Central  Elementary 
school.  Waynesville  Mountaineer, 
February  14. 

Rowan.  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Super- 
intendent of  Rowan  County  Schools, 
today  was  named  general  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee  of  the 
Rowan  Bicentennial.  Salisbury  Post, 
February  13. 

Halifax.  A  Citizens  Education  Pro- 
ject program  will  be  instituted  in  the 
Scotland  Neck  High  School,  accord- 
ing to  W.  W.  Woodard,  school  princi- 
pal. Scotland  Neck  Commonwealth, 
February  13. 

Buncombe.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  be  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  annual  meeting  in  April  of 
the  Buncombe  County  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Better  Schools,  James  R. 
McClure,  chairman,  said  yesterday  at 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  roof  of  the  Battery  Park  Hotel. 
Asheville   Citizen,    February    17. 

Rocky  Mount.  Seven  students  from 
Rocky  Mount  and  vicinity  were  among 
the  76  Wake  Forest  College  seniors 
who  began  directed  student  teaching 
in  high  schools  in  the  Wake  Forest 
vicinity  today.  Rocky  Mount  Tele- 
gram, February  2  3. 

Cabarrus.  Approximately  4  5  Cabar- 
rus County  teachers,  the  majority  of 
them  from  elementary  departments, 
attended  the  first  session  of  an  art 
workshop  held  in  the  home  demon- 
stration laboratory  yesterday  after- 
noon. Concord  Tribune,  February  20. 
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School  Is  More  Than  Three  R's 


School  is  more  than  the  three  R"s, 
Earl  J,  MeGrath,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,   said  recently. 

"Most  children  like  to  go  to  school. 
They  like  to  go  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Usually,  when  hoys  and  girls  are  en- 
thusiastic about  school,  it  is  because 
they  feel  the  teachers  likes  and  under- 
stands them.  In  return,  they  like  her. 

"All  over  the  country,  there  are  class- 
rooms that  reflect  good  pupil  relation- 
ships. In  such  classrooms,  every  child 
comes  to  know  that : 

— he  has  friends  in  the  class,  his 
being  "there"  makes  a  difference,  and 
he  is  missed  when  he  is  away. 

— the  teacher  and  principal  believe  in 
him.  He  and  his  schoolmates  have  a 
part  in  planning  what  goes  on  in  school. 
Their  ideas  count. 

— his  work  is  important  to  the  group. 
Once  he  accepts  responsibility  for  some- 
thing which  he  is  able  to  do  and  which 
is  needed  by  the  group,  he  must  carry 
through ;  he  approaches  his  responsi- 
bility with  confidence  that  he  can  carry 
it.  He  knows  that  he  does  not  have  to 
work  exactly  as  others  do ;  instead,  he 
can  work  at  a  pace  and  in  a  way  that 
is  comfortable  for  him.  He  learns,  how- 
ever, that  he  must  often  work  hard  to 
do  the  work  he  really  wants  to  do. 

— he  can  get  help  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  from  his  teacher  and 
classmates,  from  books  and  other  source 
materials  as  he  works  alone,  in  a  group, 
or  as  a  committee  member. 

— he  is  becoming  more  skillful  day 
by  day  as  he  learns  to  read,  write, 
figure,  listen,  and  talk ;  to  make  de- 
cisions on  the  basis  of  what  he  reads, 
hears,  sees,  and  discusses ;  to  express 
himself  creatively  through  different 
mediums ;  and  to  work  with  materials 
and  tools.  He  knows  that  as  he  becomes 
more  skillful  bot&  he  and  the  group 
profit. 

— other  children  respect  his  rights 
and  belongings  and  he  is  learning  to 
respect  their  rights  and  belongings. 

— he  can  trust  the  teacher  and  his 
classmates  and  they  can  have  faith  in 
him. 


— the  teacher  is  a  friend  who  will 
listen  to  him  when  he  is  troubled  and 
will  hold  in  confidence  the  things  he 
tells  her  in  confidence. 

— he  and  his  teacher  and  his  parents 
are  all  friends,  working  together  to 
help  him  "grow  up"  and  since  he  is 
doing  his  best  they,  as  well  as  he,  are 
satisfied  with  his  progress.  Consequent- 
ly, he  is  free  from  anxiety,  tension,  and 
fear." 


Board  Member  Cites 
School  Improvement 

Marshall  S.  Arney,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  a  member  of  the  Burke  County 
Board  of  Education  after  24  years  ser- 
vice, in  an  interview  with  the  press 
pointed  out  some  of  the  improvements 
in  Burke's  public  schools. 

Back  in  1929.  Mr.  Arney  recalls,  there 
were  many  one-  and  two-teacher  wood- 
en buildings  with  just  a  few  brick 
structures  regarded  as  up-to-date.  Now. 
all  children  are  equally  housed  in  good 
buildings.  The  consolidation  program 
has  meant  a  lot  in  school  improvement, 
one  thing  it  made  possible  a  teacher  for 
each  grade. 

"We  had  some  mighty  good  teachers 
then."  he  said,  "but  the  general  average 
qualification  of  teachers  has  risen  great- 
ly. 

"There  is  still  room  for  improvement," 
Mr.  Arney  commented,  in  explaining 
that  the  board  is  striving  for  further 
elevation  in  the  quality  of  instruction. 

Finally,  Mr.  Arney  paid  tribute  to  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  and  to  his  associ- 
ates on  the  board.  "I  have  teen  im- 
pressed by  the  patience  of  patrons  of 
the  schools,"  he  said.  "Often  the  board 
did  not  have  sufficient  money  to  make 
needed  improvements,  but  patrons  were 
patient  with  the  board  until  money 
could  be  obtained.  Then,  too,  members 
of  the  board  of  education  have  generally 
been  good  men  who  worked  together 
harmoniously,  steering  clear  of  politics 
and  seeking  to  operate  the  schools  for 
the  best  advantage  of  the  children." 


Iredell  Reports  to  People 

A  Report  to  the  People,  mimeographed 
booklet  issued  by  the  Iredell  County 
Board  of  Education,  is  something  both 
new  and  exceptional. 

This  50-page  bulletin  contains  data  not 
ordinarily  found  in  handbooks  or  re- 
ports issued  by  school  boards.  It  in- 
cludes a  statement  about  accredited 
schools,  floor  plans  of  the  various 
schools  of  the  county,  funds  raised  in 
local  schools  for  the  instructional  pro- 
gram, replies  from  schools  as  to  their 
needs  and  improvements,  average  daily 
attendance  by  grades  for  each  school, 
enrollment  and  attendance  for  each 
school  for  a  10-year  period,  statistics 
on  transportation  by  schools  and  lunch- 
room reports  by  schools. 


Teachers  To  Help 
Restore  Aycock  Home 

As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  1901-1905,  the  school  teachers 
of  the  State  will  donate  funds  to  help 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  Aycock 
birthplace  near  Fremont  in  Wayne 
County. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1945  auth- 
orized the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  collect  funds  and  give  direction  to 
this  restoration  project.  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Joyner.  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  from  1901  to  1918,  is  Hon- 
orary Chairman  of  this  Commission. 

Last  month  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, sent  out  leaflets  describing  the  re- 
storation project  and  a  letter  to  county 
and  city  superintendents  in  which  he 
outlined  procedures  for  giving  teachers 
and  principals  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  this  project.  "This  is  a  pro- 
ject of  particular  significance  to  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina,"  Dr.  Car- 
roll stated.  "Certainly  those  of  us  en- 
gaged in  education  want  to  share  in  a 
memorial  to  the  statesman  of  this  cent- 
ury whose  vision  and  leadership  ap- 
propriately earned  for  him  the  affection- 
ate "Our  Educational  Governor." 


BupesUnteMxx&nt  Gansudl  Sayd, .  .  . 


The  General  Assembly  of  1953  has  adjourned  and  it  is  appropriate  to  reminisce. 
The  experience  of  working  with  committees  and  individual  members  of  that  As- 
sembly was  both  a  privilege  and  pleasure.  I  met  honest  and  sincere  men  who  are 
devoted  to  our  school  system.  I  met  men  with  ideas  and  with  aspirations  for  better 
schools  for  children.  Altogether,  it  was  heartening  to  associate  with  so  many 
friends  of  public  education. 

Either  I  or  a  member  of  the  State  staff  attended  each  meeting  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Education.  We  were  present  at  these  deliberations  of  the 
people's  representatives  because  of  our  keen  interest  in  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  youth  of  the  State,  to  answer  any  questions  of  members  of  the  Committees 
and  to  be  helpful  in  framing  any  needed  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  public 
education.  These  were  our  motives. 

We  were  not  successful  in  securing  all  the  legislation  that  we  desired.  Some 
of  our  ideas  failed  in  acceptance.  Perhaps  the  particular  time  was  not  ripe  for 
their  fruition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Assembly  of  1953  passed  several  acts  that  will 
enable  the  State  to  continue  its  forward  movement  in  providing  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls.  A  ten  per  cent  increase  in  salaries  for  all 
school  personnel  effective  as  of  July  1,  1952,  was  granted.  This  deserved  recog- 
nition will  improve  morale  and,  we  hope,  attract  more  competent  teachers  to  the 
classroom.  Provision  was  made  for  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  building  facilities.  Additional  funds  were  granted  for  an 
expansion  in  State  services.  There  were  other  acts  of  importance,  including  pro- 
vision for  recodification  of  the  school  laws,  all  of  which  will  tend  to  improve  the 
situation  with  respect  to  public  education. 

No,  not  all  was  accomplished  that  was  desired,  but  there  will  be  another 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  and  another  chance  to  renew  the  progressive 
measures  which  we  cherish  for  the  State  and  most  especially  for  the  children  who 
are  its  beneficiaries. 
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Year-Round  Facilities  Use 

Within  recent  years  we  have  been  providing  many 
new  school  facilities  to  the  State's  public  school  system 
until  today  we  have  more  than  $300,000,000  invested 
in  school  property.  In  the  near  future  additional  needed 
facilities  will  be  provided  throughout  the  State. 

These  new  school  facilities  in  most  instances  are 
modern,  up-to-date,  and  include  the  very  best  in  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  instructing  our  Tar  Heel  youth. 
State  law  provides  for  a  term  of  180  days,  during  which 
period  the  schools  will  be  open.  If  we  subtract  180 
days  plus  52  Sundays,  there  remains  133  days  when 
under  present  practices  these  buildings  will  not  be  in 
use.  In  some  communities,  however,  a  part  of  the  fa- 
cilities will  be  used  a  few  more  days.  Reducing  the  133 
figure  to  allow  for  all  other  possible  use,  there  will 
still  be  at  least  100  days  when  no  use  is  being  made  of 
school  facilities  in  most  communities. 

We  believe  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
question  of  use  of  school  facilities  during  this  idle 
period.  Since  the  State  bears  the  larger  portion  of 
financial  support  of  the  public  schools  for  nine  months, 
the  local  community  might  finance  the  use  of  this  in- 
vestment in  physical  plants  and  facilities  during  the 
period  when  they  are  not  now  used.  A  community  recre- 
ation program  might  be  carried  on,  classes  for  retarded 
pupils  and  special  work  might  be  provided,  classes  in 
arts  and  crafts  could  be  organized,  and  an  adult  edu- 
cation program  might  be  instituted.  There  are  still  other 
ways  by  which  the  schools  could  and  should  be  used 
to  advantage  and  thus  yield  a  greater  return  on  the 
money  invested  in  school  buildings  and  equipment. 


Plowing  Back  Profits 

North  Carolina  was  taken  as  an  example  to  support 
the  conviction  that  our  National  system  of  universal 
education  has  been  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  out- 
standing development  of  this  country  by  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
President  of  Time,  Inc.,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
American  Association   of  School   Administrators. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Mr.  Larsen  pointed  out, 
North  Carolina  was  a  poor  State,  whereas  today  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leaders,  not  only  of  the  South,  but 
of  the  nation,  in  statecraft,  in  industry,  and  in  education. 
He  praised  Walter  Hines  Page  as  "one  of  the  best 
friends  of  public  education  this  country  has  ever  had." 
He  quoted  Page's  thesis  of  education  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  by  the  right  training  of  men  we  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  All  wealth  is  the  creation 
of  man,  and  he  creates  it  only  in  proportion  to  the 
trained  uses  of  the  community;  and,  the  more  men  we 
train,  the  more  wealth  everyone  may  create." 

To  see  how  well  this  thesis  has  held  up,  Mr.  Larsen 
made  a  study  of  the  educational,   economic,  cultural, 


and  social  growth  of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  50 
years. 

The  story  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  publi- 
cation. Our  progress,  as  Mr.  Larsen  pointed  out,  has 
been  phenominal.  "The  educational  system  grew,"  he 
said,  "in  a  way  that  any  successful  industry  grows— 
through  the  systematic  plowing  back  of  profits  into 
new  plants  and  equipment  and  new  and  better  per- 
sonnel." 

As  Mr.  Larsen  states,  the  "plowing  back  of  profits" 
has  made  North  Carolina's  public  school  system  as 
great  as  it  is.  It  has  also  made  the  State  as  great  as  it 
is,  for  only  can  an  educated  citizenry  build  wealth  and 
prosperity.  There  has  been,  therefore,  a  simultaneous 
advance  in  the  economic,  social,  cultural  and  educational 
life  of  the  State. 

Communism  in  Schools 

Superintendent  William  Jansen  of  the  New  York  City 
schools  recently  gave  four  tests  upon  the  basis  of 
which  he  determined  whether  a  teacher  was  a  com- 
munist. These  were:  (1)  Loyalty  to  country— a  commu- 
nist is  loyal  to  Moscow  first;  (2)  Scholarship— the  scholar- 
ship of  a  communist  is  circumscribed  by  communistic 
philosophy  and  doctrine;  (3)  Love  of  children— the  com- 
munist has  no  respect  for  the  individual;  and  (4)  High 
ethical  standards— any  means  to  achieve  the  ends  in 
view  are  used  by  communists. 

We  believe  these  are  pretty  good  tests,  and  might 
be  applied  with  justification  where  there  is  any  sus- 
picion of  communistic  tendencies.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  any  North  Carolina  teacher 
needs  be  put  to  such  tests.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
all  our  teachers  meet  these  tests;  and  furthermore,  that 
our  school  administrators  are  capable  of  detecting  any 
deviation  in  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  force. 

Teacher  Need 

There  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  being  trained  for 
the  continuation  of  our  free  institutions  in  a  free 
world.  Not  enough  of  our  young  people  are  choosing 
teaching  as  their  life  work,  especially  the  teaching  of 
elementary  children.  According  to  our  philosophy  of 
education  every  child  is  entitled  to  learning  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  capabilities.  If  a  child  does  not  have  a  good 
teacher  for  even  one  year,  he  may  not  only  not  receive 
his  maximum  of  learning  for  that  year— his  entire 
career  may  be  changed,  with  the  loss  not  only  to  him- 
self but  to  the  State  also.  Good  teachers  are  important, 
therefore,  for  the  improvement  of  the  individual,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  State,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  a  free  world. 

Let's  all  encourage  and  urge  the  recruitment  of  more 
outstanding  youth  to  this  noble  profession  in  all  ways 
possible. 


MAY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 


Study  Shows  State  Ranks  Low 

in  High  School  Enrollment 

North  Carolina  ranks  38th  among  the  The  table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Gaumnitz, 

states  in  enrollment  in  public  and  pri-  giving    these    flgures    £or    the    several 

vate  high  schools,  according  to  a  recent  . 

i    i     v.     tit  u       „    n  ..      tt    «  states,  tor  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 

study  by  Walter  H.   Gaumnitz,   U.    S.  ' 

Office  of  Education,  printed  in  the  Feb-  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  repro- 
ruary  issue  of  School  Life.  duced   here.    The   "in   school"    data   of 
This  State  ranks  39th,  Mr.  Gaumnitz  tne  Census  Report,  Mr.  Gaumnitz  ex- 
shows,  in  "pupils  in  schools."  ages  14-  .>i„j„„  „„    i  „„„j    „      4.x.  ±-       «.. 

..       ,     ..      T,    „     '             „  plains,  are  based  upon  the  question    has 
It,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Re- 
port,  1950.   Population  for  ages   14-17,  he  attended  school  at  any  time  since 
this  Report  indicates,  was  203,700  for  February  1,  1950?"  They  include,  there- 
that  year.  lore,  all  youth  of  these  particular  ages 

High  School  Youth  Retention  Indices,  by  States,  19501 

Population,       Pupils  "in  school,"  ages              Enrollment,  grades  9-12 
Slates                      ages  14-17,   14-17,  U.S.  Census  Report     Public  &  Private  High  Schools 
inclusive         Number  Ratio      Rank Number        Ratio     Bank 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8_ 

United  States 8,019,870     7,067,790  88.1        ....        6,369,096        79.4 

Alabama 221,990         173,105  78.0        40.5         129,255         58.2         43 

Arizona 47,885  38,040  79.4         36  29,605         61.8        39 

Arkansas 135,530         104,995  77.5         44  80,297         59.2         41 

California 483,185         437,070  90.5  3  430,938         89.2  4 

Colorado 74,100  62,390  84.2         25  57,732         77.9         24.5 

Connecticut    94,470  83,245  88.1         10  77,881         82.4         16 

Delaware 16,960  13,865  81.8        30  12,494        73.7        29 

Florida 144,685         119,690  82.7         29  102,174         70.6        32 

Georgia  235,640         173,075  73.4         46  150,677         63.9        35 

Idaho  . .--      38,075  33,705  88.5  8  31,616         83.0        13 

Illinois 427,570         372,305  87.1         15  335,754         78.5         23 

Indiana  214,150         184,770  86.3         19  177,421         82.8         14 

Iowa    _ 151,040         132,115  87.5         13  124,864         82.7         15 

Kansas    108,110  92,250  86.3        20  82,260        76.1        27 

Kentucky    203,465         142,255  69.9         48  108,201         53.2         45 

Louisiana   171,790         135.910  79.1         37  96,473         56.2         44 

Maine    - 56,135  46,510  82.9         27  45,249         80.6         19 

Maryland    122,285  97,655  79.9         35  77,351         63.3         37 

Massachusetts  234,425         203,080  86.6         17  241,062       102.8  1 

Michigan  _. 349,965         309.865  88.5  9  304,271         86.9  7 

Minnesota .._    168,890         147,350  87.2         14  137,246         81.3         18 

Mississippi  159,520         124,245  77.9         42  83,351         52.3         47 

Missouri    216,220         173,220  80.1         35  165,969         76.8         26 

Montana   33,365  29,245  87.7         11  28,692         86.0  8 

Nebraska    77,835  66,855  85.9        22  66,686        85.7  9 

Nevada 7,655  6,825  89.2  6  5,772         75.4        28 

New  Hampshire  ......      29,785  25,505  85.6         23  25,040         84.1         11 

New  Jersey   228,095        196,765  86.3        21  207,774        91.1  3 

New  Mexico  46,555  37,615  80.8        33  29,634         63.6        36 

New  York  700,455         613,355  87.6         12  624.225         89.1  5 

North  Carolina  293,700         229,505  78.1         39  183,256         62.4         38 

North  Dakota 42,090  34,335  81.6         31  29,197         69.4         33 

Ohio  403,575         357,530  88.6  7  321,926         79.8         21 

Oklahoma  - —    146,795         127,125  86.6         18  103,963         70.8         31 

Oregon    79,375  72,575  91.4  2  70,283         88.5  6 

Pennsylvania     ..-.    575,620        500,050  86.9        16  472,819        82.1        17 

Rhode  Island  39,270  31,975  81.4         32  36,499         92.9  2 

South  Carolina   158.955         114,475  72.0         47  80,450         50.6        48 

South  Dakota   41,885  34,740  82.9         28  30,783         73.5         30 

Tennessee  216,590         168,315  77.4         45  126,962         58.3         42 

Texas     468,365         365.150  78.0         40.5         288,232         61.5         40 

Utah 46,195  42,860  92.8  1  39,355         85.2         10 

Vermont __.      23,110  19,400  83.9         26  18,013         77.9         24.5 

Virginia    ~    201,550         156,430  77.6         43  107,185         53.2         46 

Washington 118,375         106,155  89.7  5  98,769         83.4         12 

West  Virginia  140,520         110,610  78.7         38  92,897         66.1         34 

Wisconsin     197,435         177,315  89.8  4  158,942         80.5         20 

Wyoming 17,300  14,780  85.4         24  13,813         79.8         22 

District  of  Columbia      31,335  26,590  84.9  25,788         82.3 

1  Data  for  columns  2  and  3  are  taken  from  table  19,  "Population;  General  Characteristics," 
(P-B42)  State  Reports  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950,  and  those  for  column  6  from 
tables  11  and  48,  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems,  1949-50. 
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enrolled  in  ail  schools,  about  15  per  cent 
in  elementary  schools,  three  per  cent  in 
<  "lieges,  and  the  remaining  82  per  cent 
in  secondary  schools. 

Enrollment,  grades  9-12,  include  all 
youth  enrolled  in  these  grades  as  re- 
ported to  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
year  1949-50.  Some  of  these  (about  six 
per  cent)  include  youth  less  than  14-17 
age  group  and  about  eight  per  cent  were 
above  17  years  of  age,  according  to  a 
sampling  made  by  Mr.  Gaumnitz. 

"General  speaking,"  Mr.  Gaumnitz 
reported,  "the  states  showing  highest 
ratios  in  one  set  of  indices  also  show 
the  highest  ratios  in  the  other."  And 
summarizing,  he  says :  "All  of  this  sug- 
gests pointedly  (1)  that  either  series 
of  measures  provides  fairly  reliable 
comparable  indices  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  several  states  succeed  in  keep- 
ing youth  of  high  school  age  in  school, 
(2)  taken  together  they  reinforce  their 
indicative  power,  and  (3)  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  the  ratios  of  high 
school  enrollment  to  population  shows 
the  interstate  comparisons  of  high 
school  holding  power  somewhat  more 
reliably  than  the  'in  school'  data  re- 
ported in  th  Census  Report." 


Student  Points  Out 
Need  for  Cleanliness 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  his  school 
paper,  a  student  of  one  of  the  State's 
high  schools  points  out  the  need  for 
cleanliness,  as  follows : 

"As  you  wander  over  the  campus  and 
from  room  to  room  you  very  often  see 
scenes  that  are  very  shocking.  We'll 
start  with  the  study  hall.  When  you 
walk  into  it,  the  first  thing  you  notice 
is  a  girl  and  two  boys  sitting  in  the  first 
row  of  seats  with  their  feet  propped  up 
on  the  nice  clean  wall.  Next,  you  walk 
out  into  the  hall  and  there  stands  a  girl 
getting  a  drink  of  water  who  first  spits 
out  her  chewing  gum  on  the  floor.  Then, 
you  walk  on  down  the  hall  and  start 
down  the  steps  and  behold,  there  lies 
along  the  steps  orange  peelings  and  ice 
cream  sticks.  Winding  up  the  tour  you 
stop  off  in  one  of  the  classrooms  and 
zoom !  here  comes  a  ball  of  scrap  paper 
sailing  across  the  room,  and  of  course 
it  missed  the  waste  can  by  at  least  three 
feet.  Perhaps  these  illustrations  are  ex- 
aggerated a  tiny  bit,  but  it  would  great- 
ly add  to  the  attraction  of  our  school 
if  we  started  practicing  up  on  the  rules 
of  cleanliness." 

Ed.  Note.  This  editorial  is  being  re- 
printed because  it  indicates  a  situation 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  and 
students  to  correct.  A  school  should 
teach  more  than  the  3  R's,  and  cleanli- 
ness is  one  of  these  "more  thans." 
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Library  Workshops 
To  Be  Conducted 

Two  library  workshops  will  be  con- 
ducted at  State  institutions  this  sum- 
mer, according  to  a  recent  letter  to 
superintendents  and  supervisors  from 
J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  State 
Department   of   Public   Instruction. 

From  June  10  to  July  17  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College  will  give  Li- 
brary Science  307,  Technical  Processes, 
and  Library  Science  308,  Library  Ma- 
terials. These  courses  are  designed  to 
assist  elementary  schools  in  becoming 
accredited,  and  are  open  to  elementary 
teachers  and  principals.  They  may  also 
be  used  for  renewing  an  undergraduate 
certificate  other  than  for  trained  li- 
brarian. 

From  July  15  to  August  21  East  Caro- 
lina College  will  offer  Library  Science 
324,  Elementary  School  Library  Organi- 
zation and  Administration,  designed  for 
in-service  teachers  who  may  expect  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  element- 
ary school  library.  Credit  toward  cer- 
tificate renewal  will  be  given. 

Requests  for  additional  information 
concerning  these  workshops  should  be 
addressed  to  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  State 
School  Library  Adviser,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


Educators  Question  Value 
of  Investigations 

The  value  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions in  public  schools  was  questioned 
by  some  2,100  educators  in  attendance 
at  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development  recently  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ASCD  is  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

In  a  business  session  ASCD  members 
brought  resolutions  to  the  floor  urging 
"local  boards  of  education,  trustees  and 
citizens  to  retain  full  local  control  of 
education  and  to  alert  their  community 
to  the  need  of  retaining  complete  local 
control  of  public  education." 

Among  other  resolutions  presented 
were :  That  a  commission  be  created 
to  project  the  program  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  into  the  regional  and 
local  groups. 

That  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  extend  the  reservation  of 
educational  channels  for  a  minimum 
period  of  10  years  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date. 

That  the  Association  support  the 
drive  to  assist  needy  teachers  in  Korea. 


Givens  Gives  Guiding  Principles 


"As  leaders  of  teachers  in  these  try- 
ing times,  superintendents  have  chal- 
lenging responsibilities,"  thus  said  Dr. 
Willard  E.  Givens,  former  NEA  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  at  the  AASA  Convention. 
Atlantic  City,  on  February  18. 

"Out  of  my  experience  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,"  Dr.  Givens  said, 
"may  I  share  with  you  some  guiding 
principles  which  I  have  found  helpful?; 

"To  lead  others,  one  must  first  learn 
to  control  himself ; 

"To  have  a  salutary  influence  upon 
youth,  one  must  possess  sterling  char- 
acter and  high  ideals ; 

"To  develop  leadership,  one  must  em- 
ploy integrity,  justice,  confidence  and 
appreciation : 

"To  have  some  time  daily  for  thought- 
ful planning  and  helpful  meditation, 
one  must  not  let  minor  details  or  petty 
pressures  rob  him  of  this  opportunity  ; 

"To  encourage  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  teachers,  one  must  give  re- 
sponsibility, recognition  and  appreci- 
ation : 

"To  render  the  greatest  service  to 
children  and  youth,  one  must  inspire, 
and  encourage  every  member  of  his 
staff  to  give  his  best  to  their  common 
task: 

"To  develop  a  strong  public  school 
system,  one  must  let  no  personal  likes 
or  dislikes  influence  his  professional 
judgment  or  conduct  in  selecting  and 
recommending  to  his  board  of  education 
for  appointment  and  promotion  the 
ablest  and  finest  personnel  obtainable: 

"To  make  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity possible  for  every  child,  one 
must  be  sure  that  each  has  a  chance  to 
develop  and  use  all  the  talent  there  is 
within  him  : 

"To  plan  and  direct  an  effective  pub- 
lic relations  program,  one  must  keep  his 
staff  and  community  informed,  inter- 
ested in  youth,  and  intelligently  co- 
operative concerning  their  welfare; 

"To  build  a  strong  vital  teaching  pro- 
fession, one  must  vigorously  support 
our  professional  associations  which  are 
waging  battle  for  better  schools  every- 
where. The  future  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession demands  a  strong  local  edu- 
cation association  in  every  community, 
stronger  state  education  associations, 
a  powerful  AASA  and  an  NEA  of  one 
and  one-fourth  million  members  ade- 
quately supported  and  properly  housed. 

"To  make  the  best  use  of  the  24  hours 
each  day  one  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  following — Old  English  Creed: 

"Take  time  to  tvork — it  is  the  price 
of  success. 


Take  time  to  think — it  is  the  source 
of  power. 

Take  time  to  play — it  is  the  secret  of 
perpetual  youth. 

Take  time  to  read — it  is  the  found- 
ation of  wisdom. 

Take  time  to  be  friendly — it  is  the 
road  to  happiness. 

Take  time  to  dream — it  is  hitching 
your  wagon  to  a  star. 

Take  time  to  love  and  be  loved — it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  gods. 

Take  time  to  look  around — it  is  too 
short  a  day  to  be  selfish. 

Take  time  to  laugh — it  is  the  music 
of  the  soul." 


Mrs.  Maley  Issues 
School  Lunch  Facts 

A  number  of  facts  concerning  and  re- 
lating to  North  Carolina's  public  school 
lunch  program  were  recently  assembled 
by  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley.  State  Supervis- 
or. School  Lunch  Program,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

These  facts  for  North  Carolina  were 
related  to  the  nation  and  to  other  states 
and  to  the  states  of  the  Southeastern 
area  as  a  group.  The  information  was 
obtained  from  official  sources  issued  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Items  given  were  the  following : 

1.  North  Carolina  has  a  per  capita  in- 
come (1950)  of  $951.  Rank  44th; 
5th  among  Southeastern  states.  U.  S. 
average  $1,464. 

2.  North  Carolina  has  a  school  popu- 
lation 5-17  years  of  age  (1950)  of 
1,028,173.  Rank  8th;  1st  among 
Southeastern  states. 

3.  North  Carolina  had  a  total  appor- 
tionment (1953)  of  $2,926,712  for 
the  school  lunch  program.  Rank  4th  ; 
1st  among  Southeastern  states. 

4.  North  Carolina  has  3,895  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  (1952).  Rank 
18th  ;  6th  among  Southeastern  states. 

5.  1,434  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  participate  in  lunch  program. 
Rank  15th  ;  2nd  among  Southeastern 
states. 

6.  36.8  per  cent  of  schools  participate 
in  school  lunch  program.  Rank  19th  ; 
3rd  among  Southeastern  states. 

7.  North  Carolina  has  892.062  children 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  (1952).  Rank  8th;  1st 
among  Southeastern  states. 

8.  375,492  children  participated  in 
school  lunch  program.  Rank  7th ; 
1st  among   Southeastern   states. 

9.  42.1  per  cent  of  children  participate 
in  school  lunch  program.  Rank  2nd ; 
1st  among   Southeastern    states. 
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Solons  Introduce  More  School  Bills 


School  bills  introduced  by  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  since  those 
printed  in  the  April  number  of  this 
publication  are  the  following: 

SBl?Jh  Whitley  and  others.  "To  ap- 
propriate a  sum  of  money  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  program  of  instruction 
in  motor  vehicle  driving  and  safety  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina."  To  Education. 

HB319.  Taylor  of  Buncombe.  "To 
amend  G.  S.  928  so  as  to  require  grand 
juries  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  school  buildings  in 
this  state."  (Provides  for  visits  and  re- 
ports only  once  each  six  months.)  To 
Education. 

SB163.  Copeland  and  Godwin.  "Re- 
lating to  the  playing  of  basketball  by 
girl  students  in  certain  counties  of  the 
State.  (SameasHB348) 

HB3,',8.  Etheridge  and  others.  Relat- 
ing to  the  playing  of  basketball  by  girl 
students  in  certain  counties  of  the  State. 
Made  statewide,  passed  and  sent  to 
Senate. 

HB362.  Maddrey  and  Hewlett.  "To 
validate  and  confirm  titles  to  marsh 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  Liter- 
ary Fund,  the  Literary  Board,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  ;  to  validate 
and  confirm  titles  to  marsh  and  swamp 
lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina ;  to  ratify,  confirm, 
and  validate  the  title  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  North  Carolina 
to  marsh  lands  which  have  heretofore 
been  claimed  as  owned  by  the  Literary 
Fund,  the  Literary  Board  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  North  Carolina ;  and  author- 
izing and  enforcing  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  sell  and  convey  such 
lands."  To  Judiciary  1. 

HB367.  Allen  of  Granville  and  others. 
"To  amend  G.  S.  115-352  relating  to 
school  organization."  To  Education. 

HBJf31.  Corey.  "To  provide  for  the  re- 
opening of  certain  public  high  schools 
in  Martin  County  and  to  prohibit  pupils 
from  being  transported  to  schools  other 
than  those  to  which  they  are  properly 
assigned."   To   Education. 

HBJf/,0.  Maddrey.  "To  amend  G.  S. 
115-352  relating  to  the  minimum  daily 
attendance  required  for  the  operation 
of  high  schools."  To  Education. 

8B231.  Royster.  "To  amend  certain 
sections  of  the  school  laws."  To  Edu- 
cation. 

HB579.  Taylor  of  Buncombe  and 
others.  "To  authorize  the  creation,  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  communi- 
ty colleges  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State   Board   of   Education,    to   permit 


school  administrative  units  or  parts 
thereof  to  consolidate  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  operating  such  col- 
leges and  to  permit  the  levy  of  special 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  thereof  after 
approval  by  the  voters  of  the  district  to 
be  served."  To  Finance. 

8B266.  Whitley  and  others.  "To  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  program  of  in- 
struction in  driver  training  and  safety 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$25,000  for  each  year  of  the  biennium 
for  the  maintenance  thereof."  To  Edu- 
cation. 

HB609.  Crissman  and  others.  "Auth- 
orizing the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  alter  the  boundaries  of  any  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  which  includes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  incorporated  city 
or  town  so  as  to  include  within  the  city 
administrative  unit  the  portion  of  the 
incorporated  city  or  town  which  lies 
outside  of  such  city  administrative  unit 
and  relating  to  the  levy  and  collection 
of  school  taxes  in  the  area  so  added  to 
the  city  administrative  unit."  To  Edu- 
cation. 

HB615.  "To  require  school  buses  to 
be  equipped,  both  front  and  rear,  with 
flashing  stop  lights."  To  Appropriations. 

SB293.  Pate  and  Royster.  "Amend- 
ing 115-88  to  provide  that  a  county  or 
city  administrative  school  unit  may  ap- 
propriate funds  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  facility  located  in  an 
adjoining  administrative  unit."  To 
Education. 

HB821.  Vann.  "Appropriating  the 
sum  of  $45,000  to  the  Eastern  Carolina 
Indian  Training  School  in  Sampson 
County  for  building  purposes."  To  Ap- 
propriations. 

HB905.  Pittman  and  others.  "To 
amend  General  Statute  115-352  relating 
to  school  consolidation."  To  Education. 

SB356.  Sanford.  "To  authorize  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  and 
State  Employees'  Retirement  System, 
in  its  discretion  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Fort  Bragg  school  board,  or 
other  proper  authority,  for  the  coverage 
of  teachers  of  the  Fort  Bragg  school 
who  have  heretofore  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  under  the  Teach- 
ers' and  State  Employees'  Retirement 
System."  To  Education. 

HB939.  Doughton  aand  Rodman.  "To 
authorize  the  issuance  of  fifty  million 
dollars  in  bonds  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  urgently  needed  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  school  plant  facilities  in  the  counties 
of  the  State,  subject  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State."  To  Appropriations. 


Schools  Observe 
Mental  Health  Week 

Many  schools  cooperated  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Mental  Health  Week,  May 
3-9,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  in  cooperation 
with  other  State-wide  organizations,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  R.  M.  Fink.  Mental 
Health  Consultant,  School  Health  Co- 
ordinating Service,  joint  agency  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  purpose  of  the  week  was  to  make 
each  citizen  aware  of  his  stake  in 
mental  health.  Facts  about  the  pre- 
vention of  mental  illnesses  and  the 
facilities  available  for  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  were  presented  by  pro- 
grams, literature  and  other  means  dur- 
ing Mental  Health  Week  and  in  follow- 
up  activities  thereafter. 

Cooperating  State-wide  organizations 
include:  Hospital  Board  of  Control, 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Board  of 
Health,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Eugenics  Board,  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Dept.,  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 
Program,  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Women's  Division,  American  Red  Cross. 
Y.W.C.A.,  Local  Mental  Hygiene  So- 
cieties, Crippled  Children,  TB,  Heart 
and  Cancer  Associations,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Medical  Society,  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  Auxiliary,  Neuropsychi- 
atry and  Psychological  Associations. 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Scouts, 
Conference  for  Social  Service,  Recre- 
ation Commission,  Nurses  Association. 
AAUW,  Family  Life  Council,  and 
others. 


HB982.  O'Herron  and  others.  "To 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  Char- 
lotte and  Carver  Community  Colleges." 
To  Appropriations. 

HB983.  Worthington.  "Amending 
Chapter  115  of  the  General  Statutes  so 
as  to  allow  county  boards  of  education 
and  the  trustees  of  city  administrative 
units  to  take  title  to  activity  school 
buses  and  to  waive  their  governmental 
immunity  to  the  extent  of  liability  in- 
surance carried  on  said  buses."  To 
Judiciary  2. 

HB992.  Crissman  and  others.  "To 
appoint  certain  members  of  the  boards 
of  education  of  the  respective  counties 
of  North  Carolina,  fix  their  terms  of 
office,  and  limit  compensation  at  State 
expense."  Place  on  calendar  for  3.30. 

HB1023.  Taylor  of  Warren  and 
others.  "Regulating  the  consolidation 
of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina." 
To  Education. 
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Appointed  Superintendent 
Sought  in  South  Carolina 

One  of  the  major  requests  of  the 
State  Education  Association  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  legislature  is  that  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  be 
elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
rather  than  by  direct  popular  vote. 

The  association  also  recommends 
that  teachers'  salaries  be  increased,  and 
that  the  state  building  aid  be  raised 
from  $15  to  $20  per  pupil.  Increases  for 
salaries  of  state  education  department 
employees  are  also  recommended. 

— Education  Neivs. 


Carroll  Speaks  at 
University  Conference 

"The  public  schools  cannot  fulfill 
their  missions  unless  the  colleges  and 
universities  keep  them  supplied  ade- 
quately with  teachers  of  competence." 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Charles  F.  Carroll  told  the  Uni- 
versity Conference  at  a  meeting  held 
March  5  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Conference  on  "the  State  of  the 
University"  was  called  by  President 
Gordon  Gray  to  hear  the  Report  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  to  study  and  discuss  vari- 
ous problems  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity. Faculty  from  the  three  units  of 
the  University  and  other  educators 
were  present  at  the  Conference. 

In  his  speech  Superintendent  Carroll 
pointed  out  the  interdependence  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  colleges.  He 
stated :  "We  might  admit  that  at  times 
we  impose  upon  you  the  necessity  for 
devoting  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
your  energies  to  the  teaching  of  the 
tools  of  learning,  usually  considered  the 
function  and  responsibility  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  recognize  that  in  this 
case  you  are  not  able  to  do  the  full 
amount  of  advanced  teaching  and  re- 
search generally  expected  of  you.  Con- 
versely, the  public  school  cannot  fulfill 
its  mission  unless  you  keep  us  supplied 
with  teachers  of  competence.  We  either 
go  forward  hand  in  hand,  or  each  of 
us  misses  his  goal. 

"We  in  the  public  schools  are  keenly 
cognizant  of  the  impact  of  total  edu- 
cation upon  you  and  us.  Confronted 
with  common  and  comparable  problems 
we  shall  cherish  at  all  times  the  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  fully  with  all 
agencies  and  institutions  engaged  in 
the  educative  process  to  the  end  that 
each  of  us  may  make  his  maximum 
contribution  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problems." 


No  Smoke  Screens  In  Our  Schools 


This  editorial,  "No  Smoke  Screens  in 
Our  Schools,"  from  Beseret  News  and 
Telegram  of  October  8,  1952,  was  the 
national  winner  of  the  Education  Writ- 
ers Association  1952  editorial  writing 
competition. 

The  first-plade  honor  was  aivarded  to 
the  Beseret  News  and  Telegram  on 
February  18,  1953,  in  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. — 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

Tomorrow,  the  more  than  6.500  Utah 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  dedi- 
cated to  abolishing  the  most  pervading 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man — ignor- 
ance— meet  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  learn 
how  to  do  their  job  better. 

Nobody  claims  that  Utah's  system  of 
public  education  is  perfect.  It  has  its 
defects,  obvious  ones.  The  state  has  put 
up  $50,000  and  secured  the  volunteer 
services  of  60  prominent  citizens  to 
study  and  recommend  ways  of  ironing 
out  the  kinks. 

But,  with  all  its  troubles  of  inade- 
quate facilities,  lack  of  funds,  "emer- 
gency" teachers  and  the  rest,  Utah's 
schools  still  are  among  the  very  best — 
if  not  the  best — in  the  country.  That 
they  are  so  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
Utah  Education  Association  which  holds 
its  55th  annual  convention  starting  to- 
morrow. 

From  the  time  Utah's  teachers  first 
organized  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion back  in  1860,  they  have  themselves 
taken  the  lead  in  keeping  education  here 
modern  and  progressive.  This  year's 
convention,  like  all  those  that  have  gone 
before,  is  aimed  in  that  direction.  Na- 
tionally-noted specialists  in  special  ed- 
ucational fields  are  being  brought  here, 
bringing  the  latest  techniques  developed 


Kissing  in 
the  Curriculum 

There  is  one  teacher  less  in 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  schools. 
Math-and-science  teacher  Louis  L. 
Pund  lost  his  job.  Reason :  he 
introduced  the  kissing  game  of 
post-office  in  his  two  junior  high 
school  classes.  His  purpose  was 
to  "break  down  the  inhibitions  of 
his  children." 

(Ed.  He  should  have  known 
better  than  to  try  to  do  the  work 
of  the  physical  education  teach- 
er.) 


through  intensive  study.  The  teachers 
of  our  children  will  meet  in  more  than 
30  separate  groups,  besides  the  general 
sessions,  to  discuss  problems  peculiar 
to  the  classes  they  teach,  to  exchange 
ideas  and  to  make  themselves  better 
public  servants. 

They  deserve  the  public's  support — 
and  we  mean  this  in  a  very  real,  very 
specific   way. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  a  popu- 
lar public  pastime  to  throw  verbal  rocks 
at  our  school  houses.  There  are  move- 
ments afoot  nationally — and  they  often 
smack  of  professional  troublemaking — 
to  censor  textbooks  and  to  discredit 
teachers.  Any  soapbox  speaker  can  get 
a  responsive,  if  unthinking,  audience 
by  making  a  shotgun  condemnation  of 
modern  teaching  methods.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  would  rather 
see  our  schools  indoctrinate  than  merely 
educate. 

Fortunately,  there  has  not  been  a 
great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  Utah 
— either  because  Utahns  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  fall  for  that  approach,  or 
because  the  trouble-makers  have  not 
directed  their  attack  here.  But  the 
danger  exists. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  parents 
should  not  keep  an  eye  on  the  manner  in 
which  their  children  are  being  taught. 
They  should.  But  it  should  be  an  in- 
formed eye.  The  most  vicious  enemy  of 
the  school  system  today  is  the  unfound- 
ed rumor  which  can  start  either  in- 
nocently or  maliciously  and  can  sweep 
a  whole  community  into  doubt  and  mis- 
trust. The  only  weapon  against  such 
rumor  is  knowledge  that  comes  through 
personal  visits  to  the  schools  and  per- 
sonal conversation  with  the  teacher. 
Every  good  teacher  welcomes  such 
visits. 

The  public  owes  its  teachers  a  vote 
of  trust.  We  owe  them  a  promise  that 
we  will  disbelieve  any  rumor  that  comes 
to  our  ears  unless  we  are  personally 
able  to  establish  its  truth.  No  person, 
least  of  all  a  teacher  charged  with 
molding  the  minds  of  young  boys  and 
girls,  can  operate  well  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
our  children,  as  well  as  to  our  teachers, 
never  to  allow  such  an  atmosphere  here. 

This  newspaper  firmly  believes,  with 
Henry  Steel  Commager,  the  historian, 
that  "No  other  people  ever  demanded  so 
much  of  education  as  have  the  Ameri- 
can. None  other  was  ever  served  so 
well  by  its  schools  and  educators."  We 
believe,  moreover,  that  Utah's  teachers 
stand  at  the  very  top  in  their  service, 
and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  welcome 
them  here  for  their  convention. 
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NEW  TEACHING  METHODS  PRODUCE  BETTER  WRITERS 


Ed.  Note:  This  article  by  Lane  Kerr, 
Greensboro  Daily  News  Staff  Writer, 
is  being  reproduced  in  order  that  it  may 
have  a  wider  distribution  as  an  ex- 
ample of  "more  emphasis  on  the  strong- 
est points"  as  suggested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  inaugural  message. 

Observation  of  the  manuscript-cursive 
method  of  teaching  North  Carolina's 
children  how  to  write  legibly  and  rapid- 
ly points  out  many  of  its  advantages 
over  the  old  schools  of  writing  which 
educators  say  are  antiquated. 

First,  second  and  third  graders  at 
Bessemer,  Guilford  (county  schools) 
and  Hunter  (city)  all  appeared  to  be 
receiving  the  same  basic  type  of  in- 
structional guidance  as  at  Curry  School 
(a  division  of  Woman's  College)  where 
a  more  thorough  survey  was  made. 

The  principles  of  teaching  the  "ball 
and  stick"  method  (associated  with  the 
manuscript  form  where  the  first  and 
second  grader  learns  a  printing  process 
prior  to  third  grade  instruction  in  link- 
ing the  letters)  were  the  same  in  all 
schools  observed. 

Writing  About  Equal 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  an 
interested  person  to  take  samples  of 
writing  from  the  first  two  grade  levels 
of  the  four  schools  and  determine  which 
child  attended  which  school.  Even 
though  Bessemer's  primary  grades  are 
overcrowded  and  the  teachers  carry 
extra  loads,  the  quality  of  penmanship 
is  as  good  as  that  at  Curry.  Guilford 
students  appear  to  do  as  well,  Hunter 
first  and  second  graders  can  hold  their 
own  when  it  comes  to  penmanship  with 
other  schools  but  slip  badly  when  the 
all  important  period  of  transition  be- 
gins in  the  third  grade. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  ef- 
fecting the  transition  is  burdened  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  teaching  both 
third  and  fourth  graders  in  a  single 
classroom.  Under  these  conditions  it 
seem=  unfair  to  expect  the  child  to  de- 
velop on  the  same  level  as  at  other 
schools. 

Teachers  interviewed  at  the  schools 
were  emphatic  in  their  statements  that 
they  believe  the  manuscript-cursive  sys- 
tem is  the  best  way  to  teach  their 
charges  to  write. 

Nearer  the  Ideal 

Curry  school  cannot  be  called  a  rep- 
resentative one.  Bather,  it  is  nearer  the 
ideal  of  what  a  good  school  should  be ; 


the  teaching  loads  are  light,  student 
teachers  are  available  to  aid  teachers 
throughout  the  day  and  the  many  stu- 
dents in  the  school  who  are  professors' 
children  make  a  more  effective  teacher- 
student   relationship. 

The  first  grade  is  the  most  interesting 
in  the  series  of  classroom  steps  in  that 
it  is  here,  so  often,  that  the  child  is 
developed  or  lost.  Miss  Elizabeth  Avent 
has  taught  the  Palmer  method  and  is 
quick  to  say  that  she  believes  the  manu- 
script is  superior. 

"You  should  see  the  children  when 
they  know  they  can  write  their  name, 
age  and  address  after  only  a  few  weeks 
of  school,"  she  says.  "We  don't  write 
as  a  part  of  the  lesson  plan  but  do  it 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary.  Mary 
might  come  to  class  with  flowers  and 
Johnny  will  jump  up  and  say,  'Miss 
Avent,  why  don't  we  write  Mary's 
mother  a  letter  thanking  her  ror  the 
flowers?'  " 

Express  Opinions 

The  children  hear  a  story  read  to 
them  and  then  go  back  to  their  tables 
to  express  their  opinions  of  it.  They 
form  sentences  by  grasping  different 
words  from  the  vocabulary  at  the  back 
of  their  reader  and  Miss  Avent  works 
constantly  with  them  as  they  learn  the 
process  of  written   communication. 

Miss  Buth  Gunter's  second-year  class 
continues  the  training  of  the  manuscript 
form  and,  as  she  says,  "The  children 
develop  their  confidences  at  this  level." 

The  children  write  letters  ("But  we 
never  write  one  that  we  don't  mail") 
and  they  continue  studying  the  size  and 
form  of  the  characters.  Muscular  con- 
trol begins  to  coordinate  more  perfectly 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have 
grasped  the  meanings  of  margins  and 
spacing,  and  strive  toward  neatness  in 
their  work. 

The  third  grade  at  Curry,  taught  by 
Miss  Louise  White,  is  where  the  tran- 
sition begins.  The  children  begin  to 
"splice"  the  letters  as  they  swing  into 
the  cursive  stage  after  spending  the 
initial  years  learning  the  manuscript's 
technique.  "No,  it's  not  too  difficult  to 
teach  them,"  she  says.  Her  only  criti- 
cism of  the  system  is  that  there  is  no 
basic  model  of  handwriting  to  follow 
from  this  point. 

Will  Be  Solved 

But  if  teachers  follow  her  philosophy, 
as  do  most  of  those  contacted,  the  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  even  before  it  is 
recognized, 


Most  of  the  instructors  feel  as  Miss 
White  does ;  that  it  makes  little  or  no 
difference  whether  the  child  makes  a 
"T"  with  a  straight  or  a  curved  top. 
The  important  thing  is  that  it  be  legible 
and  immediately  recognized  as  a  "T" 
and  not  a  "F". 

Curry  School  is  proud  of  its  fourth 
grade  class  taught  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Austin. 
"One  of  our  best  classes,"  says  Princi- 
pal Herbert  E.  Vaughn,  Jr.  Creative 
writing  is  stressed  during  the  work 
program  and  samples  of  the  pupils' 
work  shows  remarkable  feeling  and 
awareness  of  personal  thought  and  ex- 
perience. 

Mrs.  Austin,  again  introducing  the 
subject  of  mental  capacity  in  relation 
to  muscular  control,  discussed  in  yes- 
terday's article,  notes  an  interesting 
example.  She  has  one  boy  in  her  class 
who  can  read  on  sixth  and  seventh 
grade  levels  with  no  difficulty.  His 
mind  is  sharp,  his  vocabulary  excellent 
and  his  creative  capacities  unusually 
bright. 

Writing  Is  Poor 

But  his  writing  is  poor. 

Mrs.  Austin  believes  that  the  fault 
lies  in  an  area  of  inability  to  formulate 
his  muscular  control  in  his  writing  hab- 
its. And  it  may  not  be  entirely  coinci- 
dental that  the  child  has  broken  his 
writing  arm  three  times. 

Miss  Marion  Watson  of  the  fifth  grade 
begins  the  students  on  their  way  toward 
using  pen  and  ink  and  she,  like  Miss 
Mary  Fitzgerald  of  the  sixth  grade, 
works  to  correct  bad  habits  that  may 
have  formed. 

"When  they  get  to  me  they've  already 
formed  their  habits,"  says  Miss  Jessie 
Peden  who  alternates  between  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades  (in  different 
rooms).  "If  they  really  want  to  write," 
she  says,  "they  can  by  now.  I  can  do 
little  but  guide  and  correct  mistakes. 
It's  up  to  the  student  from  this  point 
on." 

Personal  instruction  is  given  to  those 
who  are  still  weak  and  need  further 
work.  But  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
eighth  grade  pupil's  compositions  shows 
that  there  is  little  need  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  eight-year  instructional 
program  that  makes  use  of  the  manu- 
script-cursive method.  Neatness  and 
legibility,  minus  the  prettiness  and 
daintiness  of  the  writing  taught  to 
mother  and  grandfather,  are  the  basis 
of  today's  effort  toward  better  hand- 
writing methods  for  North  Carolina 
students. 
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Asheville  Dedicates 
Two  New  Buildings 

Two  new  school  buildings  were  re- 
cently dedicated  by  the  Asheville  City 
Schools. 

These  two — William  Randolph  Ele- 
mentary School  for  white  children  and 
Hill  Street  School  for  Negroes — are  the 
first  two  schools  completed  in  a  pro- 
gram begun  following  a  bond  issue  in 
1950  for  the  construction  of  four  new 
buildings,  the  other  two  being  Aycock 
for  white  pupils  and  Livingston  Street 
for  Negroes. 

Dedication  of  the  William  Randolph 
School  took  place  March  22.  Principal 
address  on  this  occasion  was  given  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  first  superintendent 
of  the  Asheville  City  Schools  and  a 
former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. The  school  was  named  the  Wil- 
liam Randolph  School  in  1932  in  honor 
of  William  Randolph  who  was  secretary 
of  the  Asheville  school  board  from  1887. 
when  it  was  organized,  to  1895.  The 
new  building  contains  17  classrooms, 
kitchen,  dining  room  (seats  204),  recre- 
ation room,  library,  clinic,  shower,  book- 
room,  auditorium  (seats  702),  teachers' 
room,  two  large  storage  rooms,  boiler 
room,  coal  storage,  four  central  toilets, 
ladies'  toilet,  and  men's  toilet  (near 
auditorium.)  Total  cost  of  building, 
grounds,  walls,  etc.,  was  $464,652.78. 

The  Hill  Street  School  was  dedicated 
on  March  29,  with  an  address  by  Hon. 
D.  Hiden  Ramsey.  Vice-chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  new 
building  includes  20  classrooms  and 
other  facilities.  Total  cost  of  building, 
equipment,  land,  etc.,  was  $560,850.04. 

J.  W.  Byers  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Asheville  City  Schools  since 
January  16,  1945.  II.  E.  Johnson  is 
chairman  of  the  City  School  Board. 


FHAHas  19,214  Members 

Membership  in  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  for  the  current  year  totals 
19,214,  according  to  Daphne  Eller,  As- 
sistant State  Supervisor  of  Homemak- 
ing  Education  in  charge  of  FHA  work 
among  the  schools. 

The  State  now  has  424  FHA  Chap- 
ters, Miss  Eller  stated. 

FHA  is  a  student  organization  com- 
posed of  those  white  girls  taking  home- 
making  courses.  A  similar  organization. 
New  Homemakers  of  America,  is  pro- 
vided for  Negro  students. 

Purposes  of  these  organizations  are 
similar :  to  promote  wholesome  develop- 
ment of  youth,  better  home  living,  demo- 
cratic ways  of  working  together  for 
common  good,  and  greater  appreciation 
lor  home  and  family  life. 

MAY,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 


NFA  Leaders 
Hold  Conference 

A  Leadership  School  and  Conference 
of  State  NFA  officers  was  held  at  A 
and  T.  College.  Greensboro,  January 
28-31. 

At  this  meeting  boys  affiliated  with 
the  New  Farmers  of  America,  organi- 
zation of  Negro  boys  taking  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  State,  participated  and  helped 
compile  information  with  reference  to 
the  duties  of  NFA  officers.  Minutes  of 
the  Conference  also  include  a  report  of 
the  National  Convention  held  last  fall 
in  Atlanta,  a  check  list  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  local  chapters,  a  brief  outline 
of  qualifications  for  the  various  found- 
ation awards,  and  other  information. 


Food  Service  Workers 
Hold  Regional  Meet 

Food  service  workers  of  the  South- 
eastern states  will  hold  a  regional  meet- 
ing in  Atlanta  on  June  19-20,  according 
to  a  recent  announcement  by  Mrs.  Anne 
W.  Maley,  State  Supervisor.  School 
Lunch  Program,  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

"This  is  the  first  regional  meeting  in 
our  Southeastern  Area,"  Mrs.  Maley 
stated.  "The  purpose  of  this  confer- 
ence is  to  help  build  a  stronger  School 
Food  Service  Association,  to  discuss 
problems  involved  in  school  feeding,  and 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  improve  food 
habits  of  children." 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  nine 
states  in  the  Southeastern  region. 


ABC's  For  Teachers 


A- 
B- 

C- 

D- 

E- 

F- 

G- 

H 

I  - 

J- 

K- 

h- 

M- 

X 
O- 

P- 
Q- 

R- 

S- 
T- 

U- 

V— 

w- 

X- 
Y- 
Z- 


■ATTENTION.    This  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  get  and  keep. 
BUDGET.     Time  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  time  is  a  keen 
spur  to  progressive  activity. 

COMFOR.T.  A  comfortable,  attractive  classroom  can  help  us  to  be 
popular  and  add  tremendously  to  our  own  satisfaction  in  our  jobs. 
■DISTRACTIONS.  Mannerisms  that  detract,  such  as  biting  nails, 
twiddlying  thumbs,  pulling  ear  or  nose,  tapping  a  foot,  pacing  the 
floor  or  flipping  a  piece  of  chalk,  can  overshadow  our  best  intentions. 
ENTHUSIASM.  This  is  a  contagious  quality  that  spreads  easily  and 
helps  to  keep  the  children  interested. 

FALLIBILITY.  If  we  are  wrong,  admitting  it  frankly  is  the  most 
likely  way  to  hold  respect. 

GENUINE.  It  pays  to  be  genuine.  Children  are  quick  to  recognize 
pretense. 

HUMOR.  It  is  said  that  laughter  is  the  best  medicine.  Let  us  laugh 
with  our  pupils — not  at  them. 

INTEREST.     Varied  interests  are  important  as  long  as  they  move 
toward  the  ultimate  interests  that  will  benefit  the  student. 
JUSTICE.     It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the  lightest  stick  will 
deal  the  sharpest  blow. 

KNOWLEDGE.  This  is  an  ingredient  in  our  working  formula  that 
deserves  to  be  weighed  carefully. 

-LEVEL.  A  student  can  best  understand  the  lesson  that  is  taught  on 
his  own  level. 

MAGAZINES.  Magazines  published  for  our  profession  are  important 
aids  to  better  methods. 

NAMES.     Our  pupils  expect  us  to  know  their  names. 
ORGANIZATIONS.     Professional   organizations  that  are  well  sup- 
ported can  lead  the  way  to  higher  standards. 

POSTURE.  It  is  just  as  important  for  us  to  practice  good  posture 
habits  as  to  teach  them. 

QUALITY.  This  is  a  condition  of  work  to  be  desired  rather  than 
quantity. 

REACTION.     This    is    an    important    testing    factor. 
SARCASM.     This  is  the  most  destructive  aid  we  can  meddle  with. 
TEMPER.     This  is  a  valuable  element  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
UNDERSTANDING.     This  is  a  quality  that  both  teacher  and  pupil 
look  for  in  each  other. 

VOICE.  Talking  loudly  is  a  weak  substitute  for  classroom  discipline. 
Talking  too  lowly,  too  rapidly,  or  two  slowly  is  also  hard  on  our 
pupils.  A  pleasing,  forceful  voice  is  an  important  part  of  our  class- 
room personality. 

-WORDS.  When  used  wisely,  these  are  valuable  tools  ;  dangerous 
when  used  unwisely. 

EXTRA.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  extra  time  that  we  give  that  pays 
dividends  in  better  school-home  relations. 

YESTERDAY.  They  produce  a  crop  of  memories  that  often  help  to 
shape  the  patterns  for  tomorrow. 

ZEALOUS.  This  is  the  last  word  in  our  alphabet  and  a  good  one  to 
go  with  our  name. 

—Adapted  from  :  THE  INSTRUCTOR,  September,  1952. 
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First  Coordinator 
School  Health  Dies 

Dr.  Walter  Wilkins,  for  three  years 
Coordinator  of  the  School  Health  Co- 
ordinating Service  program  when  it 
was  first  established,  July  1,  1939,  died 
March  4  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  private  practice. 
Funeral  and  burial  services  were  held 
at  Mars  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Wilkins  was  born  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  July  9,  1903.  He  held  both  Ph.D. 
and  M.D.  degrees.  He  had  several  years 
experience  as  a  teacher,  having  served 
in  that  capacity  at  Pineland  Institute 
and  Mars  Hill  High  School.  He  also 
served  as  principal  of  the  Sebiny,  Fla., 
Public  Schools,  and  as  Medical  Director 
of  the  Tennessee  State  Baptist  Orphan- 
age. 

During  his  tenure  with  the  State 
agency,  Dr.  Wilkins  gave  special  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  nutrition  in 
the  schools.  His  work  included  the  hold- 
ing of  institutes  for  teacher  training  in 
nutrition  and  special  studies  in  screen- 
ing defective  pupils.  He  left  State  work 
during  World  War  II  to  become  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  Public- 
Health    Service. 


President  Emphasizes 
U.  N.  Support 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in 
his  inaugural  address  on  January  20, 
made  clear  his  support  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"The  faith  we  hold  belongs  not  to 
us  alone  but  to  the  free  of  all  the 
world,"  he  asserted.  "This  common  bond 
binds  the  grower  of  rice  in  Burma  and 
the  planter  of  wheat  in  Iowa,  the  shep- 
herd in  southern  Italy  and  the  moun- 
taineer in  the  Andes  .  .  . 

"Respecting  the  United  Nations  as 
the  living  sign  of  all  people's  hope  for 
peace,  we  shall  strive  to  make  it  not 
merely  an  eloquent  symbol  but  an 
effective  force  .  .  . 

"We  stand  ready  to  engage  with  any 
and  all  others  in  joint  effort  to  remove 
the  causes  of  mutual  fear  and  distrust 
among  nations  .  .  . 

"Conceiving  the  defense  of  freedom, 
like  freedom  itself,  to  be  one  and  indi- 
visible, we  hold  all  continents  and 
peoples  in  equal  regard  and  honor.  We 
reject  any  insinuation  that  one  race  or 
another,  one  people  or  another,  is  in 
any  sense  inferior  or  expendable." 


Supts.  Will  Meet 
August  11-14 


What  Are  You  Doing  With  Television? 


Scholastic  Teacher  Magazines  asked 
this  question  of  school  superintendents 
in  the  65  cities  and  counties  of  the 
United  States  with  local  television 
stations.  Fifty-two  replied.  Details  of 
their  answers  are  reported  by  Nancy 
Faulkner  in  "The  Present  Pattern  of 
Educational  TV"  in  the  March  issue  of 
Scholastic  Teacher. 

Thirty-three  school  systems,  accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  are  presenting  regu- 
lar educational  programs  over  com- 
mercial television  stations.  Seven  use 
the  medium  only  occasionally  and  12 
not  at  all. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  school 
systems  now  working  with  commercial 
TV  are  in  some  stage  of  planning  for 
independent  educational  TV  stations, 
the  survey  indicated.  Houston,  Texas, 
schools  expect  to  be  on  the  air  in  a  few 
weeks.  Others  reported  that  they  were 
preparing  applications  for  construction 
permits,  letting  contracts,  or  actually 
building  stations. 

The  33  school  systems  now  telecasting 
regularly  over  commercial  outlets  spend 
from  15  minutes  on  the  air  every  other 
week  (Bloomington,  Ind.)  to  eight  and 
a  quarter  hours  a  week  (Philadelphia). 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  use  tele- 
vision for  some  form  of  school  public 
relations,  47  per  cent  for  direct  teach- 
ing, and  27  per  cent  for  adult  education. 

Typical  public  relations  programs  re- 
ported include  classroom  demonstra- 
tions, school  population  surveys,  pre- 
sentations of  school  health  and  safety 
services,  PTA  activities,  building  pro- 
grams, athletics,  plays  and  operettas, 
and  the  explanation  of  curriculum  de- 
velopment. 

Twelve  superintendents  reported  use 
of  television  for  direct  school  teaching. 
Youngsters  in  Washington  study  French 
and  science,  and  Philadelphia  pupils 
are  taught  music,  art,  social  studies, 
health  and  science  over  the  air. 

Nine  reporting  school  systems  offer 
education  for  adults.  Among  these  are 
the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  schools,  presenting 
such  subjects  as  fencing,  conservation 
and  gardening ;  and  the  Cleveland  sys- 
tem, offering  programs  on  automobile 
operation,  art.  and  law  for  the  layman. 

In  another  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  Scholastic  Teacher,  Miss  Faulk- 
ner described  the  present  status  and 
potential  values  of  independent  edu- 
cational TV  stations. 


The  Superintendents'  Conference, 
called  annually  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  will  be 
held  this  year  on  August  11-14  at  Mars 
Hill  College,  it  is  announced  by  Super- 
intendent Charles  F.  Carroll. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
work  out  a  program  for  this  Conference, 
which  will  be  sent  to  county  and  city 
superintendents. 

Steering  Committee 
Maps  Plan  of  Action 

A  plan  of  action  was  recently  adopted 
by  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Teacher  Education  at 
its  first  meeting  held  in  Raleigh  March 
20. 

Based  upon  subjects  already  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Council  for  study,  the 
Steering  Committee  authorized  the  cre- 
ation of  sub-committees  for  the  follow- 
ing study  areas : 

1.  Education  of  the  Elementary  Teacher 

2.  Education  of  the  Secondary  Teacher 

3.  Selective  Recruitment  and  Admission 

4.  Standards  for  an  Approved  Teacher 
Education  Institution 

5.  Student  Teaching 

6.  Special  Certificate  for  Supervisors 

7.  Certification  of  Elementary   School 
Librarians 

8.  Renewal   Requirements   for    Certifi- 
cates 

The  Steering  Committee  was  named 
by  State  Superintendent  Charles  F. 
Carroll  in  conformity  with  the  action 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Teacher 
Education  at  a  meeting  on  February  25. 
This  Committee  includes  the  following 
persons : 

Dr.  W.  H.  Cartwright,  Duke  Universi- 
ty, Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Chappell,  Wiley 
School.   Raleigh,   N.   C. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Emmons,  Washington 
City  Schools,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Flintom,  High  Point 
City  Schools,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Elmer  Garinger,  Charlotte  City 
Schools.   Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Isley,  Whiteville  Element- 
ary School,   Whiteville,  N.   C. 

Dean  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  East  Carolina 
College,  Greenville,   N.  C. 

Miss  Willa  Player,  Bennett  College, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  Carver  High 
School,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  N.  C. 
Education  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dean  Guy  B.  Phillips,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Superintendent  White 
Dies  Suddenly 

Superintendent  R.  C.  White  of  Ran- 
dolph County  died  suddenly  in  Ashe- 
boro  April  3  following  a  heart  attack. 

A  native  of  Alamance  County,  Mr. 
White  had  taught  in  a  number  of  the 
State's  schools.  In  1932  he  went  to 
Randolph  County  as  principal  of  the 
Ramseur  High  School.  He  became 
County  Superintendent  in  1948. 

School  Health  Fund 
Provides  Many  Services 

Based  on  reports  by  county  and  city 
school  superintendents  and  health  offi- 
cers during  the  school  year  1951-52 
many  services  were  provided  the  school 
children  of  the  State  from  the  $550,000 
School  Health  Fund  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  accord- 
ing to  Charles  E.  Spencer,  Co-Director 
of  School  Health  Coordinating  Service, 
joint  agency  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

These  services  included  the  following : 
19,779  Medical  examinations 
3,220  Eye  examinations 
19,203  Corrections  of  the  following  de- 
fects for  children  whose  parents 
could  not  afford  to  pay. 
6,037  Tonsils 
8,593  Teeth 
353  Ears 
63  Hernia 
71  Orthopedic 
859  Intestinal  Parasites 
19  Eye  Surgery 
2,653  Glasses 
555  All  others  including  heart, 
artificial     eyes,     circumcis- 
ions, hearing  aids,  skin  de- 
fects, hookworm,  ringworm, 
goiter,  harelip,  mastoid. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Spencer  reports,  sev- 
eral counties  and  cities  spent  some  of 
their  school  health  funds  for  nursing  and 
health  education   personnel.     Through 
home  visits  and  other  education  meth- 
ods, these  personnel  encouraged  parents 
and  pupils  to  have  defects  corrected. 
In  many  cases  they   helped  to   locate 
sources  of  other  funds. 

Corrections  paid  from  other  funds 
and  by  parents  included  : 

22,636  Corrections  from  other  funds 
60,375  Corrections  paid  for  by  parents 
"All  school  health  services  in  North 
Carolina  are  carried  on  jointly  by 
schools  and  local  health  departments. 
Services  from  school  health  funds  show- 
ed many  more  children  received  cor- 
rections than  examinations,  but  health 
officers  examined  141,965  school  chil- 
dren. 


Oxford  Superintendent 
Becomes  College  President 

Dr.  Budd  E.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  Oxford  city  schools  since  1951,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  Wingate 
Junior  College,  effective  July  1,  1953. 
He  will  succeed  C.  C.  Burris,  who  will 
become  president  emeritus  and  head  of 
the  department  of  English. 

Dr.  Smith,  native  of  Johnston  County, 
is  43  years  old  and  holds  three  degrees 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
— A.B.  1931 ;  M.A.  1934 ;  and  Ph.D.  1942. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity he  was  a  teaching  fellow  from 
1932  to  1934.  From  1935  to  1939  he  was 
Assistant  Director  of  Research  and 
Plant  Breeding,  Coker's  Seed  Farms, 
in  Hartsville,  S.  C.  From  this  position 
he  became  professor  of  biology  at  Coker 
College,  where  he  taught  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  Following  his  release 
from  the  service  in  1946.  Dr.  Smith  be- 
came professor  of  biology  in  Wake  For- 
est College,  where  he  served  until  1951. 
when  he  took  the  Oxford  position. 

College  Conference 
To  Meet  Nov.  5-6 

The  North  Carolina  College  Confer- 
ence will  hold  its  meeting  this  year  at 
Sedgefield  Inn.  Greensboro,  on  Novem- 
ber 5-6,  it  was  recently  announced  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The  place  and  time  of  the  meeting 
were  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Dr.  Hillman  stated.  Specific  inform- 
ation concerning  the  program  will  be 
furnished  to  members  at  a  later  date. 

UNC  Will  Furnish 
Freshman  Grades 

Grades  of  freshmen  at  the  Consoli- 
dated University  will  be  furnished  to 
high  school  principals  upon  request,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  to  State  Superin- 
tendent Charles  F.  Carroll  from  Presi- 
dent Gordon  Gray. 

This  decision  was  made  following  a 
study  of  this  question  by  representa- 
tives from  the  three  branches  of  the 
University.  Following  the  study  Presi- 
dent Gray  wrote  Superintendent  Car- 
roll :  "The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
indicate  that  the  Consolidated  Universi- 
ty will  cooperate  fully  with  all  princi- 
pals who  will  request  such  records  and 
will  keep  the  reports  confidential."  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
such  gi-ades  should  not  be  requested 
except  where  they  are  used  as  follow- 
up  study,  and  where  because  of  their 
nature  they  are  kept  confidential.  Re- 
quests should  be  made  to  the  registrar 
of  the  institution  concerned. 


Barker  Named  President 
Special  Education  Directors 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Special  Education,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  was 
named  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Directors  of  Special 
Education  at  its  annual  meeting  which 
was  held  in  Boston  on  April  5-8.  Mr. 
Barker  served  as  president-elect  of 
NASDSE  during  the  current  year  as 
well  as  program  chairman  for  this 
year's  meeting. 


Duke  To  Hold 
Science  Math 
Conference 

A  Laboratory  Conference  for  teach- 
ers of  science  and  mathematics  will  be 
held  at  Duke  University  July  20-24.  it 
is  recently  announced  by  Paul  H.  Clyde, 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

This  Conference  will  be  held  under 
the  supervision  of  staff  members  of 
Duke  University  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Daily  sessions  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms of  the  departments  of  Botany. 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Zoology.  Evening  sessions  will  include 
addresses  by  outstanding  educational 
leaders,  and  informal  discussions  and 
panels  will  be  featured. 

A  descriptive  leaflet  outlining  the  pro- 
gram and  giving  costs  and  other  in- 
formation may  be  secured  from  the 
Director  of  the  Summer   Session. 


Plans  Being  Made 
for  Three  Bulletins 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  com- 
pletion of  three  new  course  of  study 
bulletins  in  the  near  future,  it  is  stated 
by  State  Department  officials. 

May  1  has  been  set  as  a  deadline  for 
completion  of  "copy"  for  a  revision  of 
publication  No.  227.  Science  for  the 
Elementary  School,  originally  issued 
in  1941.  By  early  June  the  manuscript 
for  a  new  course  of  study  in  Public 
School  Music  is  to  be  completed.  And 
about  the  same  time  the  new  course  in 
Health  Education  will  be  ready  for  the 
printer. 

According  to  L.  H.  Jobe,  who  will 
direct  the  final  editing  and  printing  of 
these  publications,  "if  there  are  no 
hitches,  these  publications  should  be 
ready  for  distribution  early  next  fall 
when  schools  open  for  the  1953-54  term." 


MAY,  NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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NSBA  Hears  About  CPEA  Project 


NSBA  delegates  to  the  February  Con- 
vention of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  were  given  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  school  board's  relation- 
ship to  the  national  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram in  Educational  Administration 
(The  Kellogg  Project)  by  Dr.  Francis 
S.  Chase,  director  of  the  CPEA's  Mid- 
west Administration  Center. 

In  its  search  for  the  betterment  of 
educational  methods,  the  Cooperative 
Program,  Dr.  Chase  said,  was  attempt- 
ing (1)  to  redefine  board  functions  and 
relationships;  (2)  to  discover  better 
ways  of  selecting  board  members  and 
of  helping  them  prepare  for  their  im- 
portant responsibilities;  and  (3)  to  re- 
veal more  effective  operating  procedure. 

He  pointed  to  the  work  already  under 
way  in  several  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  each  of  eight  regional 
centers  is  making  some  progress  in  this 
direction.  He  specifically  mentioned  the 
work  of  the  Southern  region  and  show- 
ed how  work  in  research  here  has  al- 
ready revealed  many  of  the  barriers 
to  effective  board  functioning.  The  New 
England  region  is  studying  the  board 
members'  view  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  job.  A  special  study  is  being 
made  in  Virginia,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region,  on  the  in-service  education  of 
board  members.  In  the  Midwest,  one  of 
the  major  aspects  of  the  program  is 
that  concerned  with  school  board  func- 
tions and  relationships. 

A  study  by  the  Midwest  group  re- 
vealed, according  to  Dr.  Chase,  that 
effective  board  membership  requires : 

1.  Subordination  of  personal  interest 
and  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  board 
unity. 

2.  Ability  to  initiate  or  to  provide 
informed  leadership. 

3.  Ability  to  understand  and  willing- 
ness to  respect  the  executive  function 
of  the  professional  administrator. 

4.  Skill  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing effective  relationships  with  the  staff 
and  with   community  groups. 

5.  Ability  to  carry  on  effective  per- 
sonal relationships  with  staff  and  with 
community  individuals. 

6.  Willingness  to  take  courageous 
action  for  the  good  of  the  schools  in 
spite  of  outside  pressures  and  influences. 

Referring  to  the  Southern  region's 
study,  Dr.  Chase  showed  how  research 
had  revealed  from  a  study  in  a  Tennes- 
see county  that  "the  particular  board 
studied  had  operated  on  a  pure  ex- 
pediency basis  with  little  or  no  plan- 
ning for  board  meetings.  There  was  no 
clearly   formulated   policies,   and   each 


Aims 

The  National  School  Boards 
Association  states  as  its  aims  and 
functions : 

1.  To  aid  school  board  associ- 
ations to  improve  and  strength- 
en their  state  organizations  in 
effective  service  to  local  school 
boards. 

2.  To  inform  state  school  boards, 
and  through  them,  local  school 
boards,  on  successful  tech- 
niques of  school  board  oper- 
ation. .  . 

3.  To  give  the  school  boards  of 
America,  through  their  nation- 
al and  state  associations,  a 
voice  in  educational  policy 
making  at  all  levels. 

4.  To  foster  such  objectives  and 
policies  of  education  as  will 
preserve  our  American  concept 
of  democracy  and  develop  each 
individual  child  for  successful 
living  and  good  citizenship. 

5.  To  encourage  the  most  desir- 
able and  efficient  working  re- 
lationships on  the  local  level 
between  boards  of  education, 
school  administrators,  the 
school  staff,  and  the  public. 


problem  was  dealt  with  as  an  isolated 
incident.  .  .  Basic  community  problems 
were  for  the  most  part  not  recognized 
by  board  members  and,  when  they  were, 
they  were  not  related  to  the  educational 
program." 

The  speaker  voiced  enthusiasm  for 
the  help  his  group  was  receiving  from 
board  members.  These  men,  he  said 
were  playing  major  parts  in  defining 
problems,  deciding  what  studies  would 
be  most  helpful,  and  in  conducting 
study  and  action  programs. 

"The  board,"  said  Dr.  Chase,  referring 
to  new  concepts  being  derived  from  the 
Cooperative  Program's  studies,  "will  be- 
come in  a  new  sense  the  focal  point  for 
community  decisions  with  respect  to 
education.  The  board  will  become  the 
control  point  for  communications  to  and 
from  the  entire  professional  staff  and 
citizens  of  the  community.  .  .  In  short, 
the  school  board  will  become  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  people  of  a  school 
district  are  enabled  to  make  basic  poli- 
cy decisions  in  regard  to  education, 
with  full  understanding  of  educational 
needs  and  issues." 


Phillips  Announces 
Health  Workshop 

The  tenth  Workshop  in  Health  Edu- 
cation will  be  held  during  the  first  term 
of  the  University  Summer  Session,  June 
11-July  17,  it  was  announced  recently 
by  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Director. 

Enrollment  is  open  to  teachers,  princi- 
pals, supervisors  of  health  and  general 
education,  and  superintendents,  but 
limited  to  35. 

This  year's  program  will  offer  par- 
ticipants an  opportunity  to  work  on 
their  own  school,  classroom,  or  com- 
munity problems  under  the  direction  of 
competent  consultants.  Nine  quarter 
hour  credits  toward  graduate  degree  in 
health  and  physical  education,  or  for 
renewal  of  Class  A  and  Graduate  cer- 
tificates will  be  given  for  completion 
of  the  work. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Sarah  Walker,  who  is  director  of  the 
workshop,  Box  810,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Chapel  Hill. 

Study  Shows  Behaviors 
of  School  Board  Members 

Behaviors  of  school  board  members 
in  carrying  out  their  duties  are  reported 
in  a  study  made  recently  by  Dr.  Maurice 
Stapley,  University  of  Indiana,  and 
printed  in  the  November,  1952,  News- 
letter of  the  Oklahoma  State  School 
Board  Association. 

The  study  involved  reactions  of  board 
members  and  superintendents  in  twelve 
mid-western  states.  Following  is  a  par- 
tial list  of  critical  requirements  for 
effective  board  membership  derived 
from    the    behaviors    reported : 

1.  Subordinate  personal  interests. 

2.  Adhere    to    the    policy-making    and 
legislative  functions  of  the  board. 

3.  Suspend   judgment   until   facts   are 
available. 

4.  Devote  time  outside  board  meetings 
as  board  business  may  require. 

5.  Be    willing    to    accept    ideas    from 
others. 

6.  Have    enthusiastic    interest    in    the 
welfare  of  the  children. 

7.  Have  ability  to  speak  effectively  in 
public. 

8.  Work  tactfully  and  sympathetically 
with  teacher  groups  and  committees. 

9.  Understand  how  groups  think  and 
act. 

10.  Be  willing  to  work  with  fellow  board 
members  in  spite  of  personality  dif- 
ferences. 

11.  Foster  harmonious  relationships. 

12.  Be  able  to  weather  criticism. 
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Hutchins  Announces 
Retirement 

Superintendent  A.  J.  Hutchins  of  the 
Canton  city  administrative  unit  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  effective  June 
30,  this  year. 

Mr.  Hutchins  went  to  Canton  as 
superintendent  in  1924  after  he  had 
served  five  years  as  principal  of  Ashe- 
ville  High  School. 

In  commenting  on  the  announcement 
of  his  retirement,  the  Canton  Enterprise 
says: 

"Coming  here  when  there  was  only 
one  building  for  the  entire  city  school 
system,  he  has  seen  the  schools  expand 
and  new  buildings  spring  up,  not  only 
in  Canton,  but  throughout  the  township 
when  small  rural  schools  became  con- 
solidated units  with  grade  school  build- 
ings in  various  communities,  and  a 
central  high  school  for  all  students. 

"He  has  led  in  a  number  of  moves  for 
better  educational  advantages,  includ- 
ing the  special  election  for  consoli- 
dation, and  later  elections  for  expan- 
sions and  improvements  throughout  the 
system." 

The  Asheville  Citizen  adds  : 

"Mr.  Hutchins  deserves  to  be  called 
'educator'  with  all  the  dignity,  compe- 
tence and  devotion  to  duty  which  the 
term  should  imply.  He  has  earned  his 
retirement  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
worthwhile  of  all  professions." 


Ryukyuan  Educators 
Study  State's  Schools 

Three  prominent  Ryukyuan  educators 
spent  three  weeks  in  North  Carolina, 
March  9-27,  studying  the  State's  public- 
school  system. 

Eiko  Kinjo,  Chief  of  the  Social  Edu- 
cation Section,  Education  Department, 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands ; 
Ryoken  Tohara,  Principal  of  Okinawa 
Technical  High  School ;  and  Eikichi 
Oyafuso,  Principal  of  the  Oyama  Pri- 
mary and  Junior  High  School,  Ginowan- 
son,  Okinawa,  wrere  in  this  country  for 
90  days  as  guests  of  the  United  States 
Army.  They  were  accompanied  to  North 
Carolina  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Kim, 
Minister  of  the  Korean  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  D.  O,  as  inter- 
preter. 

During  their  stay  in  the  State,  the 
visiting  educators  interviewed  various 
members  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  made  trips  to  a 
number  of  Tar  Heel  public  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  They 
also  visited  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  was  in  session. 


Board  Members  Hear  New  Aid  Concept 


"The  time  has  come,"  according  to 
Frank  E.  Bass,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Commission  of  NEA.  who 
addressed  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  1953  Convention,  "to  change 
our  whole  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
federal  aid  to  education." 

He  showed  how,  formerly,  educators 
sought  federal  aid  in  order  to  meet  a 
series  of  national  emergencies,  includ- 
ing first  the  depression,  then  the  de- 
fense effort,  and  in  more  recent  years 
the  World  War  II  emergencies,  post- 
war shortages  of  materials  and  teach- 
ers, and  finally  the  wave  of  war  babies 
that  is  now  upon  us. 

But  these  bases,  as  a  means  for  se- 
curing federal  aid,  according  to  Mr. 
Bass,  have  been  too  shortsighted  for  all 
of  their  necessity.  "Federal  aid  as  a 
handout  to  the  schools  is  a  dead  issue." 
he  said.  "Let's  stop  going  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  as  if  schools  were 
the  recipients  of  public  relief.  Rather, 
let  us  look  beyond  the  immediate  neces- 
sity for  school  buildings  and  increased 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  place  of  Ameri- 
can public  education  in  a  nation  whose 
government  is  a  shared  responsibility 
of  federal,  state  and  local  authorities." 

From  this  new  perspective,  Mr.  Bass 
proposed  that  all  concerned  should 
work  toward  a  national  policy  which 
will  reaffirm  the  right  and  obligation 
of  the  states  and  communities  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  public  education  for 
every  American  child. 

On  the  subject  of  subversive  activities 
in  schools,  he  recommended  that  local 
and  state  boards  be  allowed  to  take 
care  of  it.  "Otherwise  we  will  surrender 
what  we  have  guarded  so  jealously  for 
more  than  160  years — the  right  to  State 
and  local  control  of  education." 


Freedom  of  Dissent 

"I  believe  that  the  community 
is  already  in  the  process  of  dis- 
solution where  each  man  begins 
to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible 
enemy,  where  nonconformity  with 
the  accepted  creed,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  is  a  mark  of 
disaffection ;  where  denunciation, 
without  specification  or  backing, 
takes  the  place  of  evidence,  where 
orthodoxy  chokes  freedom  of  dis- 
sent ;  where  faith  in  the  eventual 
supremacy  of  reason  has  become 
so  timid  that  we  dare  not  enter 
our  convictions  in  the  open  lists 
to  win  or  lose." 

—Judge  Learned  Hand. 


Yount  Becomes 
NCEA  President 

Superintendent  M.  E.  Yount  of  the 
Alamance  County  administrative  unit 
was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Asheville, 
March  26-28.  He  had  been  vice-president 
during  the  current  year. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Meekins,  teacher  in  the 
Garner,  Wake  County,  schools  was 
named  vice-president ;  and  Superintend- 
ent Earl  Funderburk  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  schools  was  named  State  director 
for  the  National  Education  Association. 

Superintendent  Yount  served  as 
principal  of  schools  in  Wake  County, 
Hickory  and  Statesville  before  becom- 
ing superintendent  of  Graham  city 
schools.  In  1927  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  which  he  now   holds. 


Editorial  for  Board  Members 

Nationwide  enrollment  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  colleges  during 
1952-53  is  estimated  at  34,693,000,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  population. 

Public  and  private  elementary  schools 
alone  will  enroll  approximately  1,600,- 
000  more  pupils  than  in  1951-52. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
classrooms  are  now  overcrowded. 

One  hundred  fifty-eight  thousand,  six 
hundred  new  teachers  are  needed  this 
year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  52,600.  Teacher-train- 
ing institutions  are  not  graduating 
enough  people  to  fill  the  need. 

Fifty-three  thousand  new  classrooms 
are  needed  this  year  to  take  care  of 
the  enrollment  increase. 

One  of  every  five  pupils  attends  school 
in  a  building  that  does  not  meet  mini- 
mum fire  safety  conditions.  There  has 
been  an  average  of  more  than  2,100 
school  fires  per  year  over  a  15-year 
period. 

These  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education's  report,  made 
public  late  last  year. 

How  can  you,  in  your  local  school 
district,  in  your  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  lend  your 
own  personal  weight  toward  meeting 
the  crisis  in  education  which  these  fig- 
ures so  graphically  present?  The  nation- 
al picture  is,  after  all,  but  an  expanded 
panorama  of  local  situations,  and  local- 
ly the  challenge  must  be  met.  It  is  not 
"they",  but  ice  who  must  act ! 


MAY,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-THREE 
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LOOKING  BACK 


5  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1948) 
E.  E.  Sams,  Superintendent  of  Len- 
oir County  for  the  past  28  years,  re- 
cently announced  his  retirement  ef- 
fective at  the  close  of  his  current  two- 
year  term  of  office  in  April,  1949. 

Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  of  Negro 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  died 
May  7  at  her  home  in  Weldon  follow- 
ing several  months  illness. 

Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate  in  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, recently  announced  her  resig- 
nation to  become  effective  on  July  1 
of  this  year  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  other  professional   work. 

R.  H.  Lathan,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Asheville,  Winston-Salem 
and  Weldon  schools,  died  in  Asheville 
on  April  2. 

10  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1943) 

As  this  number  of  this  publication 
goes  to  press  the  following  new  super- 
intendents have  been  elected  for  the 
next  two-year  term: 

Alleghany — Miss  Clyde  Fields 
Ashe — A.  B.  Hurt 
Concord — R.  B.  McAllister 
Currituck — E.  C.  Woodard 
Jones — B.  B.  C.  Kesler 
Polk — N.  A.  Melton 
Asheboro — F.  D.  McLeod 
Laurinburg — D.  K.  Pittman 
Tyrrell — W.  J.  White 

15  Years  Ago 

(N.  C.  Public  School  Bulletin,  May,  1938) 

Approximately  2  5,000  boys  and 
girls  will  finish  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

On  Monday,  April  25,  the  citizens 
of  Raleigh  by  a  1,374  majority  voted 
a  17-cent  property  tax  levy  to  supple- 
ment the  State  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  public  schools  in  that 
unit. 

Two  12-year  old  girls,  Wanona 
Rash  and  Fern  Templeton,  from 
Union  Grove  High  School,  Iredell 
County,  won  the  State-wide  debating 
championship  recently  held  at  Chapel 
Hill. 


Tribute  to  Teachers 

I  think  most  of  you  know  of  my 
admiration  for  the  teacher,  for 
the  person  who  believes  something 
and  tries  to  impart  it  to  young 
minds.  In  my  all  too  short  associ- 
ation with  scholarly  people  I  have 
found  them  to  be  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  Americanism.  They  have 
been  able  to  explain  Americanism, 
the  values  of  the  heart,  of  free- 
dom, and  what  the  mind  must  do 
to  support  those  values. 

In  short.  I  have  found  teachers. 
I  have  found  universities  in  gen- 
eral engaged  in  this  one  thing : 
how  to  bring  up.  how  to  teach, 
how  to  develop  fine  citizens  to 
serve  in  a  free  democracy. 

That  I  conceive  to  be  their 
basic  purpose  and  as  long  as  they 
do  it  this  Nation  shall  remain 
free  and  I.  for  one,  will  always 
be  a  witness  that  the  great  and 
vast  body  of  these  teachers,  these 
administrators,  these  people  liv- 
ing in  universities,  are  the  very 
foundation,  the  real  refuge  and 
bulwark  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  our  country — the  thing  to 
which  I  at  least  attempt  to  de- 
vote my  life. 

— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


California  and  New  Jersey 
Begin  Educational  TV 

On  February  1  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Education  began  exi>eri- 
mental  telecasting  of  guidance,  English, 
social  studies,  and  science  programs  on 
a  closed  circuit  to  two  high  schools  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Highland  Park. 
Additional  programs  were  launched  for 
elementary  pupils  and  parents. 

One  day  later,  Los  Angeles'  Channel 
28  began  daily  programs  (also  closed 
circuit)  as  rehearsal  for  full  scale  tele- 
casting, expected  to  begin  in  late  March 
or  April.  Three  types  of  programs  are 
planned  :  in-school,  adult  education,  and 
community  service. 

Educational  TV  in  New  York  ran  into 
opposition  from  N.  T.  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  meeting  February  9 
in  Syracuse.  Garth  A.  Shoemaker  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  claimed  the  state  had  no 
more  justification  for  operating  TV 
stations  that  it  would  to  run  a  chain  of 
newspapers. 

In  Atlantic  City  February  14,  the 
National  School  Boards  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  FCC  to 
give  educators  an  additional  year  to 
apply  for  242  TV  channels  now  reserved 
until  June  2.  — Scholastic  Teacher. 


MAKING  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Burke.  The  Burke  County  Board  of 
Education  today  issued  a  laudatory 
resolution  for  its  senior  member, 
Marshall  S.  Arney  of  Morganton,  who 
is  completing  this  month  a  record  of 
service  to  the  county  school  system 
which  began  nearly  2  4  years  ago. 
Morganton  News-Herald,  March  9. 

Rocky  Mount.  A  study  of  state  and 
federal  income  taxes  will  be  con- 
cluded next  week  by  a  special  class 
at  Rocky  Mount  high  school  with  the 
appearance  of  four  speakers.  Rocky 
Mount  Telegram,  March  13. 

Salisbury.  The  Salisbury  city  school 
board  yesterday  voted  to  adopt  a  6-3-3 
year  school  system  to  be  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  adequate  facilities 
can  be  provided.  Salisbury  Post, 
March  18. 

Edgecombe.  The  Battleboro  School 
Board  has  announced  the  completion 
of  its  new,  completely  modern  school 
auditorium  and  has  set  Friday  even- 
ing, March  27,  as  the  date  for  the 
dedication  of  the  new  structure. 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram,   March   19. 

Greenville.  High  spots  on  the  legis- 
lative scene,  as  far  as  schools  are  con- 
cerned, were  discussed  last  night  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Dr.  Charles  Carroll  when 
he  spoke  here  to  city  teachers.  Green- 
ville Reflector,  March  10. 

Wilson.  Miss  Helen  Stuart,  an  ad- 
viser in  the  physical  education  di- 
vision of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  gave  demonstra- 
tions this  week  at  the  Lee  Woodard 
gymnasium  on  how  to  teach  physical 
education  in  the  schools.  Wilson 
Times,  March  21. 

Pitt.  The  first  chapter  of  a  Future 
Teachers  of  America  Club  in  a  high 
school  of  Pitt  County  has  been  organ- 
ized in  the  Farmville  High  School 
with  13  charter  members.  Greenville 
Reflector,  March  2  0. 

Yadkin.  The  Yadkin  County  Board 
of  Education  has  completed  an  in- 
ventory of  present  building  needs  and 
submitted  it  to  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Winston-Salem  Journal, 
March  25. 

Albemarle  and  Stanly.  A  broad  at- 
tempt to  inform  the  members  of  the 
senior  classes  of  Albemarle  high 
school  and  the  high  schools  of  the 
Stanly  County  system  concerning  edu- 
cation and  the  public  school  system 
will  be  launched  Tuesday,  March  24, 
with  the  first  program  of  the  series 
at  the  Albemarle  high  school.  Albe- 
marle News  and  Press,  March  20. 
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